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The  poverty  of  our  literature  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism 
is  so  conspicuoos  and  so  inconvenient  that 
we  may  well  receive  with  gratitude  Mr. 
Muir’s  very  able  endeavor  to  relieve  it. 
With  freedom  from  prejudice  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  judgment,  he  combines  an  ex¬ 
tensive  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
most  authentic  sources  of  information,  and, 
after  several  years  of  labor,  has  produced 
these  volumes  in  the  hope  of  contributing 
to  the  complete  elucidation  and  final  set- 
tlemmt  of  Mohammed’s  real  character  and 
claims.  After  a  careful  examination  of 
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them,  and  after  comparing  them  with 
those  of  sundry  of  his  predecessors  and 
cotemporaries,  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
author  has  abundant  reason  to  be  grati¬ 
fied  with  the  success  he  has  achieveil. 
Most  conscientiously  prepared,  and  based 
on  authorities  whom  the  Moslems  them¬ 
selves  appeal  to  as  decisive,  his  w’ork 
may  be  used  with  equal  confidence  both 
by  the  historian  and  the  controversialist. 
We  heartily  commend  it  to  every  one 
who,  on  so  important  a  subject,  desires  to 
have  what,  on  the  whole,  is  probably  the 
best  and  completest  book  in  any  language, 
and  shall  avail  ourselves  of  it  and  of  other 
sources  of  information,  in  this  paper,  to 
present  a  few  of  the  leading  events  of  the 
Prophet’s  life,  with  a  view  to  a  brief  illus¬ 
tration  of  his  character  and  of  the  means 
and  meaning  of  his  success. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  MOHAMMED. 


Born  at  Mecca  in  the  year  570,  Moham¬ 
med  was,  like  most  Meccan  children  of 
good  family,  nursed  by  the  Bedouins  of 
the  neighboring  desert.  His  father  had 
died  before  he  was  bom,  and  soon  after 
his  return  from  the  desert  in  his  sixth 
year,  his  mother  succumbed  to  the  grief 
and  care  of  widowhood,  and  left  her  child 
to  the  care  of  his  paternal  grandfather. 
Scarcely  two  years  had  passed,  when 
Abd  al  Muttalib,  too,  died,  and  the  boy 
became  the  charge  of  an  uncle,  to  whom 
the  affectionate  old  man  hopefully  com¬ 
mitted  him.  Abu  Talib  proved  eminent¬ 
ly  worthy  of  his  trust.  He  w.atched  over  i 
his  delicate  and  much-attached  nephew 
with  unfailing  solicitude,  and  Mhen  he  1 
was  twelve  years  of  age,  gave  him  a  I 
mount  on  his  camel,  and  joined  the  cara- 1 
van  to  Syria.  Their  journey  extended  to  j 
Ik)8tra — perhaps  further ;  and  though  it  1 
can  not  well  have  been  fraught  with  such  j 
appreciable  religious  and  theological  re-  ' 
suits  as  some  of  the  biographers  of  the  [ 
Prophet  have  supposed,  it  is  only  just  to  ; 
believe  that  it  made  impressions  which  | 
had  most  important  effects  upon  his  sub- ! 
sequent  life  and  character,  which  could  ' 
never  be  forgotten,  and  w'bich  develoj>ed  I 
into  consequences  which  could  then  be  as 
little  foreseen  as  they  can  now  be  re¬ 
traced. 

“  He  pa-ssed,”  says  Mr.  Muir,  “  near  to  Petra, 
Jerash,  Ammon,  and  other  ruinous  sites  of  for-  | 
mer  mercantile  grandeur;  and  the  sight,  no 
doubt,  deeply  imprinted  upon  his  reflective 
mind  the  instability  of  earthly  greatness.  The 
wild  story  of  the  Valley  of  Hejer,  with  its  lone¬ 
ly  deserted  habitations  hewn  out  of  the  rock, 
and  the  tale  of  Divine  vengeance  against  the 
cities  of  the  plain,  over  which  now  rolled  the 
billows  of  the  Dead  Sea,  would  excite  appre¬ 
hension  and  awe ;  while  their  strange  and 
startling  details,  rendered  more  tragic  by  Jew¬ 
ish  tradition  and  local  legend,  would  win  and 
charm  the  childish  heart,  ever  yearning  after 
the  marvelous.  On  this  journey,  too,  he  pass¬ 
ed  through  several  Jewish  settlements,  and 
came  in  contact  with  the  national  profession  of 
Christianity  in  Syria.  Hitherto  he  had  wit- 
ne<sed  only  the  occasional  and  isolated  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  faith :  now  he  saw  its  rites  in  full 
and  regular  performance  by  a  whole  commu¬ 
nity  ;  the  national  and  the  social  customs 
founded  upon  Christianity  ;  the  churches  with 
their  crosses,  images,  or  pictures,  and  other 
symbols  of  the  faith;  the  ringing  of  bells  ;  the 
frequent  assemblages  for  worship.  The  reports, 
and  possibly  an  actual  glimpse,  of  the  continu¬ 
ally  recurring  ceremonial,  effected,  we  may 
suppose,  a  deep  impression  upon  him ;  and 
this  impression  would  be  rendered  all  the  more 
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practical  and  lasting  by  the  sight  of  whole 
tribes,  Arab  like  himself,  converted  to  the  same 
iaitli,  and  practicing  the  same  observances.” — 
Vol.  L  pp.  83,  34. 

Making  flue  note  of  this  journey  into 
Syria,  we  are  to  think  of  the  young  Mo¬ 
hammed,  after  bis  return  to  Mecca,  as  en- 
g.aged  in  not  very  diligent  and  not  very 
lucrative  commerce,  varied  at  iiitervafs 
with  the  supposed  effeminate  and  mean 
occupation  of  tending  sheep,  up  to  his 
twenty-fifth  year.  Ilis  character  with  his 
fellow-citizens  was  that  of  a  retiring  and 
reflective  young  man  of  few  business 
qu.alifications,  with  almost  no  talent  for 
money-making,  but  singularly  moral,  and 
constant  in  observing  the  religous  and 
other  duties  prescribed  by  the  established 
Paganism,  lie  was  any  thing  but  the 
profligate  scoundrel  Dean  Prideaux  has 
described,  and  had  even  won  for  himself 
the  by-name,  El  Amin,  or  The  Faithful. 

At  twenty-five  the  whole  course  of  his 
life  was  changed.  A  wealthy  and  vir¬ 
tuous  widow,  largely  engaged  in  trade, 
required  a  steward  and  sujK*rintendent 
for  a  caravan  she  was  disp.atching  to 
Syria,  and  the  offer  of  the  place  being 
made  to  Mohammed  the  Faithful,  was 
gladly  accepted.  lie  .appears  to  have  man¬ 
aged  Khadija’s  business  better  than  he 
had  usually  man.aged  his  own,  and  brought 
back  to  her,  it  is  said,  an  unusually  hand¬ 
some  profit.  The  next  thing  was  that 
Khadija,  though  forty  years  old  and  very 
wealthy,  wished  to  marry  the  poor  young 
m.an,  who  had  nothing  but  a  comely  per¬ 
son  and  a  good  character  to  recommend 
him.  Their  union  proved  a  remark.ably 
happy  one.  Khadiia  is  reported  to  have 
availed  herself  but  little  of  her  husband’s 
newly  discovered  business  Lalents,  while 
Mohammed  w'.as  well  content  with  the  free¬ 
dom  from  commonplace  anxieties,  and 
the  command  of  ease  and  leisure,  secured 
through  his  admirable  wife.  As  the  years 
glided  by,  they  were  blessed  with  a  son, 
who  lived  but  two  years,  with  a  daughter, 
then  a  second  daughter,  a  third,  and  a 
fourth,  and  last  another  son.  On  each  of 
these  occasions,  there  w’as  a  sacrilice  to 
the  idols  of  Mecca  of  one  or  two  kids, 
according  as  the  child  born  w’as  girl  or 
boy.  How  far  Mohammed  concurred  in 
these  acts  of  piety  in  his  wife  we  cannot 
tell.  All  w^e  know  is,  that  he  did  not  in 
any  way  forbid  them.  Kh.odija  meant 
well,  no  doubt,  did  w’hat  was  usual,  and 
in  his  then  state  of  indecision  and  inquiry. 
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Mohammed  did  not  feci  at  liberty  to 
interfere. 

We  pass  thus  rapidly  over  earlier  events, 
because  the  interest  of  the  Prophet’s  life 
does  not  properly  commence  till  afler  his 
fortieth  year.  His  personal  appearance 
at  about  that  age  is  thus  described  by 
Mr.  Muir ; 

“  Slightly  above  the  middle  size,  his  figure, 
though  spare,  was  handsome  and  commanding, 
the  chest  broad  and  open,  the  bones  and  frame¬ 
work  large,  the  joints  well  knit  together.  His 
neck  was  long  and  finely  molded.  The  head, 
unusually  large,  gave  space  fur  a  broad  and 
noble  brow.  The  hair,  thick,  jet-black,  and 
slightly  curling,  fell  down  over  his  ears.  The 
eyebrows  were  arched  and  joined ;  the  coun¬ 
tenance  thin,  but  ruddy.  Ills  large  eyes,  in¬ 
tensely  black  and  piercing,  received  additional 
luster  from  their  long  dark  eyelashes.  The 
nose  was  high  and  slightly  aquiline,  but  fine, 
and  at  the  end  attenuated.  The  teeth  were 
far  apart  A  long  black  bushy  beard,  reaching 
to  the  breast,  added  manliness  and  presence. 
His  expression  was  pensive  and  contemplative. 
The  face  beamed  with  intelligence,  though 
something  of  the  sensuous  also  might  be  there 
discerned.  The  skin  of  his  body  was  clear  and 
soft.  The  only  hair  that  met  the  eye  was  a 
fine  thin  line  which  ran  down  from  the  neck 
mwards  the  navel.  His  broad  back  leaned 
slightly  forward  as  he  walked ;  and  his  step 
was  hasty,  yet  sharp  and  decided,  like  that  of 
one  rapidly  descending  a  declivity.” — Vol.  ii. 
pp.  28,  29. 

There  certainly  should  be  something  sol¬ 
id,  real,  forcible,  in  a  man  whose  exterior 
should  correspond  with  this  description. 
Ainl  placing  beside  it  our  remembrance 
of  the  assured  habits  .and  religousness  of 
.Mohammed,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
that  his  j>erpetual  reflectivness  was  con¬ 
cerned  with  religion,  and  that  his  persist¬ 
ent  and  quietly  resolute  will  was  to  arrive 
at  something  more  satisfactory  than  the 
quasi-theological  dogmas  upon  which  the 
idolatry  of  the  Meccjuis  was  built.  With 
that  idolatry  we  are  certified  tliat  he  had 
long  been  secretly  dissatisfied.  He  had 
learnt,  while  yet  a  boy,  that  even  of  his 
own  countrymen  were  many  in  the  more 
northern  pjirts  of  Ar,abia  who  h.ad  rejected 
it.  He  must  since  that  time  have  had 
repeated  opportunites  of  informing  him¬ 
self  as  to  the  religion  of  the  Jewi.sh  tribes 
of  Arabia ;  he  can  not  have  lived  for  forty 
years  without  fre<juently  hearing  of  the 
Jews  of  Yathrib,  the  rival  of  Mecca;  and 
we  know  that  at  the  fair  of  Okatz  he 
listened  to  the  preaching  of  Coss,  or  Qoss, 


I  a  Christi.an  missionary  who  repeatedly 
went  thither  to  declare  the  falseness  of 
I’olytheism  and  the  unity  of  God. 

We  know  too  that  Mohammed  very 
carefully  observed  the  month  of  fasting  and 
prayer  prescribed  by  the  Meccan  religion, 
and  that  not  satisfied  with  this,  he  would 
often  at  other  times  betake  himself,  with 
a  few  (lays’  provisions,  to  a  cave  in  the 
neighboring  Mount  I  lira,  now  called  Jebel 
Xur,  .and  address  himself  with  renewed 
devotion  to  the  ta.sk  of  finding  out  a 
religion  in  which  he  could  rest.  Of  his 
sincerity  at  this  period  we  confess  that 
we  entertain  no  doubt,  and  are  unable  to 
discover  the  reasons  which  justify  such 
doubt  where  entertained.  That  his  sin¬ 
cerity  w:i8  .absolutely  such,  or  that  his 
ardor  of  religous  intpiiry  was  always  pure 
of  self  and  ambition,  we  neither  say  nor 
are  concerned  about.  No  man  can  escape 
from  himself ;  and  all  that  is  needful  to  be 
urged  in  favor  ofMoahmraed  is  that  self  and 
ambition  were  in  no  wise  prominent,  and, 
so  far  as  appearances  may  warrant  a  con¬ 
clusion,  were  unfelt,  and  perhaps  un¬ 
known.  For  the  Prophet’s  thoughts  w'cre 
passionate  and  profound.  Alone,  amid 
the  inefiable  silence  and  vast  solitudes  of 
Mount  ilira  and  the  desert,  he  watched 
the  darkening  sky,  tmresponsive  to  his 
prayers,  and  the  nightly  brilliance  of  the 
stars  which  he  knew  had  shone  down 
upon  his  fathers  of  forgotten  age,  and  he 
wondered  why  they  had  worshiped  Alde- 
baran,  and  whether  Sirius,  or  Canopus,  or 
Jupiter  could  really  aid  him.  lie  was  en¬ 
raptured  at  the  breaking  day  as  it  surged 
up  the  crimsoning  east  with  its  glory 
at  the  flood,  and  felt  that  the  world  must 
have  a  Maker,  and  might  one  day  have  a 
Judge.  He  was  feeling  after  God,  if 
haply  he  might  find  him.  Miserable  fig¬ 
ments  and  distorted  facts  of  a  dead  .Tuda- 
Ism  and  of  a  hopelessly  corrupted  Christ¬ 
ianity,  only  added  to  his  perplexity.  They 
suggested  inquiries  it  was  impossible  they 
should  answer,  while  they  added  to  the 
re.asons  for  reg.arding  with  skepticism  the 
religion  of  his  youth.  A  man  not  sadly 
and  resolutely  in  earnest  would  have  given 
up  this  strife.  It  was  itself  most  assuredly 
no  gladness,  but  otherwise.  For  Moham¬ 
med  was  not  pursuing  truth,  but  only  en¬ 
deavoring  to  find  out  where  that  pursuit 
might  begin.  The  pursuing  of  truth,  in- 
dwd,  may  be  a  life-long  plejisure  ;  but  how 
shall  a  man  pursue  that  of  which  he  has  no 
trace,  and  toward  which  he  knows  no  path? 
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Lessing,  cjuoted  by  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
said  :  “  Did  the  Almighty,  holding  in  his 
right  hand  Truths  and  in  his  left  hand  i 
Search  after  TVuth,  deign  to  tender  me 
the  one  I  might  prefer,  in  all  humility, 
hut  without  hesitation,  I  should  request,  j 
Search  after  Tntth.”  And  the  fullest 
justification  of  such  a  choice,  it  is  obvious, ' 
would  be  found  in  that  peculiar  constitu- 1 
tion  of  man  which  renders  him  ever  hap  i 
ier  in  pursuit  than  in  possession.  I>ut  in  i 
_  lohammed’s  case  things  were  wholly  dif-  j 
ferent  from  this ;  and  we  need  not  won- ! 
der,  therefore,  if  his  inquiries,  instead  of  j 
bringing  quiet,  brought  wretchedness, 
and  if  his  philosophy,  instead  of  being  I)i- ; 
vine  and  sustaining,  conducted  him  to  i 
melancholy  and  despair.  So  must  it  be  • 
with  every  man  with  whom  the  question  ; 
is  the  same  as  that  which  was  presented  ' 
to  the  Prophet ;  the  question,  in  effect  of 
Theism  or  of  Atheism  ;  of  a  Polytheism  ! 
which  was  certainly  false,  or  of  a  Skepti- ; 
cism  which  could  not  be  true.  This  was 
the  question  with  which  it  seems  clear  the  . 
Prophet  of  Islam  was,  year  after  year,  j 
doing  battle.  Things  of  morality,  of  ab-  j 
stract  right,  of  duty  in  daily  life,  were 
probably  enough  revolved  ;  but  the  great,  : 
mastering,  and  central  question  was, 
doubtless,  in  effect  the  one  we  have  siije  ^ 
posed.  Happy  he,  indeed,  wdio  knows 
the  causes  of  things — Felix  qui  potuit  re- ' 
rum  cognoscere  causae — and  also  happy  ; 
he,  who,  feeling  his  equal  ignorance  and  ; 
impotence,  can  let  them  alone.  Moham- 1 
med  belonged  to  neither  class,  and  being  ; 
driven  to  despair,  contemplated  suicide.  | 
Sometimes  again  an  erratic  and  uncertain 
light  would  gleam  across  the  chaos  of 
doubt,  and  in  strong  but  irregular  rhap-  ^ 
sody  the  tormented  soul  cried  out :  ' 

“  Bv  the  declining  day  I  swear ! 

Verily  man  is  in  the  way  of  niin  ; 

Excepting  such  as  possess  faith. 

And  do  the  things  which  be  right. 

And  stir  up  one  another  to  truth  and  stead¬ 
fastness.” — Sura,  103.  i 

At  length  there  dawned  on  his  mind 
tlie  conviction  of  a  personal  Deity,  su- 
reme  and  infinite,  neither  Ixjgotten  nor 
egetting.  And  then  Mohammed  re¬ 
joiced  and  stud : 

“  Praise  be  to  Gkxi,  the  Lord  of  Creation, 

The  All-mercifuI,  the  All  compassionate! 

Ruler  of  the  day  of  reckoning ! 

I'bee  we  worship,  and  thee  we  invoke  for 
help. 


Lead  us  in  the  straight  path  ; 

The  path  of  those  to  whom  thou  ha.st  been 
gracious, 

Not  of  those  that  are  the  objects  of  wrath  or 
that  are  in  error.” — Sura  1. 

(4reat  as  was  the  advance  which  is  here 
indicated,  it  did  not  suffice.  New'  difficul¬ 
ties  arose  to  take  the  place  of  the  old 
ones,  and  having  attained  the  conviction 
of  a  Supreme  Deity,  Mohammed  came,  as 
others  tiad  come  before  him,  and  as  yet 
others  are  coming  constantly,  to  be  utter¬ 
ly  perplexed  as  to  the  relations  sustained 
or  sustainable  to  such  Supreme.  Vague 
traditions  of  Abrahamic  legend  had  come 
down  to  him ;  and  sundry  most  pitiful 
and  cruel  strifes  about  a  greater  than 
Abraham  he  had  not  only  heard  of,  but, 
especially  in  Syria,  had  seen  the  bitter 
fruits  of.  It  was  no  wonder  if  these 
schisms  and  logomachies  led  to  any  thing 
but  Him  about  the  mystery  of  whose  per¬ 
son  and  w’ork  they  w’ere  chiefiy  concerned. 
Indeed  this,  we  find,  is  the  epoch  and 
phrase  in  Mohammed’s  life  which,  once 
apprehended,  explains,  though  it  does  not 
apologize  for,  the  fundamental  distinction 
of  the  religion  he  founded.  He  could  dis¬ 
cover  no  certainty  as  to  the  way  in  which 
he  might  best  approach  God.  From  the 
travestied  Syrian  accounts  of  the  one 
Mediator  between  God  and  man — himself 
possessing  the  nature  of  both — he  was  un¬ 
able  to  eliminate  the  countless  and  im¬ 
pious  refinements  of  Arii^n,  and  Athana- 
sian,  and  Nestorian  zealots,  agreeing  in 
nothing  siive  the  fervor  w'ith  wdiich  they 
out-preached,  out-cursed,  and  spoiled  and 
slew  each  other.  That  sort  of  thing 
could  not  be  true,  thought  Mohammed. 
Trinitarian  discussion — esj)ecially  when  it 
made  Mary,  the  mother  of  Christ,  to  be 
the  Third  Person  of  the  Trinity — per¬ 
plexed  even  less  than  it  offended  him.  All 
that  he  felt  really  clear  about  was  the  e.x- 
istence  and  the  government  over  his  crea¬ 
tures  of  an  infinitely  wise,  and  just,  and 
powerful  God.  Hence  the  cardinal  dis¬ 
tinction  of  the  Mohammedan  religion — the 
entire  absence  of  the  doctrine  of  media¬ 
tion.  Islam  proper,  accordingly,  though 
we  may  concede  it  to  be  in  some  sort  a 
gospel,  inasmuch  as  it  is  essentially  and 
intensely  anti-idolatrous,  is  a  gospel  with 
almost  no  good  tidings.  To  the  sensual 
it  permits  sensualism  without  calling  it 
sin  ;  to  the  ignorant  and  selfish  it  offers 
formalism  and  mechanical  rules  of  piety  ; 
to  the  intellectual  an  intellectual  theism ; 
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to  all  men  a  tiresome  but  not  wholly  use¬ 
less  ceremonial ;  and  for  the  rest  this : 

“  When  the  earth  shall  tremble  with  her  quak¬ 
ing; 

And  the  earth  shall  cast  forth  her  burdens  ; 

And  man  shall  say,  ‘What  aileth  her?’ 

In  that  day  shall  she  unfold  her  tidings, 

Because  the  Lord  shall  have  inspired  her. 

In  that  day  shall  mankind  advance  in  ranks, 
that  they  may  behold  their  works ; 

And  whoever  shall  have  wrought  good  to  the 
weight  of  a  grain  shall  behold  it ; 

And  whoever  shall  have  wrought  evil  to  the 
weight  of  a  grain  shall  behold  it." 

— Sura  99. 

It  was  at  this  stase  of  his  imiuiries  ap¬ 
parently,  that  Mohammed’s  real  or  pre¬ 
tended  inspiration  was  interrupted.  For 
nearly  three  years  Gabriel  never  came 
near  him,  and  he  was  driven  anew  to 
misery  and  despair. 

Meanwhile  he  had  become  a  marked 
man  to  his  fellow-citizens.  Persuaded  of 
his  Divine  call  to  such  a  task,  he  strove 
in  what  way  he  could  to  show  to  all  who 
would  listen,  but  especially  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  own  family  and  tribe,  the 
wron"  of  idolatry  and  the  unity  of  God. 
They  laughed  him  to  scorn,  pointed  the 
finger  at  him,  called  after  him  in  the 
streets  as  a  half-witted  fellow,  and  consid¬ 
ered  him  withal  an  intolerable  bore. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  this  treatment  of  con¬ 
tempt  and  scoffing  got  the  better  of  him, 
and  the  poorer  part  of  a  merely  human 
nature  showed  freely  out  beneath  the  pro¬ 
fessions  of  heavenly  zeal.  One  day,  for 
example,  he  called  a  meeting  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  citizens  of  Mecca.  They  came;  but 
wlien  Abu  Lahab,  an  ill-natured  uncle  of 
the  Prophet’s,  found  it  was  merely  to  hear 
another  harangue  on  the  now  familiar 
topic  of  the  sin  of  idolatry,  he  listened  till 
his  patience  was  exhausted,  and  then  an¬ 
nounced  the  extremity  of  his  disgust  by 
briefly  and  contemptuously  damning  his 
nephew.  And  the  much-forliearing  IVIo- 
hammed  could  forbear  no  longer.  The 
fierce  wrath  leaped  out  of  his  heart,  and 
though  Abu  Lahab  was  the  father-in-law 
of  two  of  hir.  daughters,  as  well  as  his  own 
p.atemal  uncle,  he  botli  cursetl  him  and 
placed  his  curse  on  record  as  an  inspira¬ 
tion  from  God. 

"  Damned  be  .\bu  Labab’s  bands ;  and  let 
himself  be  damned  I 

His  riches  shall  not  profit  him,  nor  that 
which  he  hath  gained. 
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He  shall  be  cast  into  the  fire  of  flame. 

And  his  wife  also  laden  with  fuel ; 

About  her  neck  shall  be  a  rope  of  palm- 
fiber.” — Sura  111. 

Others  too  opposed  Mohammed  no  less 
scornfully  and  harshly  than  did  Abu  La¬ 
hab  ;  and  altogether  the  would-be  pro}ihet 
and  reformer  had  but  an  evil  time  of  it. 
The  occurrence  of  the  Fatrah,  or  inter¬ 
mission  of  revelations,  was  a  serious  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  troubles.  In  what  way  he 
contrived  to  pass  the  three  years  of  its 
continuance  is  not  recorded.  It  suffices 
that  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  command 
to  preach  became  imperative  and  irresisti¬ 
ble.  ^Mohammed  preached  accordingly. 
His  first  disciple  was  his  own  wife.  Soon 
after  followed  Abu  liakr,  a  wealthy  and 
I  i>rudent  citizen,  W'hose  name  and  charac¬ 
ter  were  a  tower  of  strength.  Zeid,  for¬ 
merly  the  Prophet’s  slave,  sub8e<juently 
his  frcedm.an  and  adopted  son,  and  Ah, 
his  impetuous  and  warlike  nephew,  were 
among  his  e.arliest  adherents,  and  too  no¬ 
table  not  to  be  specially  mentioned.  Other 
converts  follow^,  especially  from  among 
the  slaves  of  Mecca;  and  Islam,  notwith¬ 
standing  discouragements  and  obstacles, 
W'as  steadily  and  slowly  becoming  a  fact. 
The  opposition  of  the  Coreish,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  slumbering  for  a  while, 
was  suddenly  aroused  afresh,  stung  into 
activity  by  the  growing  audacity  of  the 
Prophet.  Only  for  his  being  under  the 
fecial  protection  of  the  faithful  Abu 
Talib,  and  so  under  the  protection  of  the 
whole  Hashemite  family,  he  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  freedom 
w'ith  which  he  declared  himself  the  anta¬ 
gonist  of  idolatry  and  the  Apostle  of  the 
Alost  High. 

It  was  about  three  years  after  the  open 
declaration  of  his  apostleship  that  Moham¬ 
med  hired  a  house  near  the  middle  of  the 
city,  with  a  view  to  the  more  eflTectual 
propagation  of  the  new  faith.  He  lost  no 
opportunity  of  public  preaching,  and  seems 
to  have  conjoined  with  it  the  habit  of 
priv.ate  exhortation.  He  frequented  fairs 
and  all  places  of  popular  resort,  and  braved 
every  danger  in  the  performance  of  what 
he  thought  to  be  duty.  The  Coreish  at 
once  resorted  to  yet  stronger  measures. 
Tliey  strove  by  every  means,  especially  by 
insinuation  and  calumnv,  to  disparage  the 
Prophet  and  to  hinder  liis  success.  They 
dealt  as  luarshly  as  they  dared  with  both 
himself  and  his  converts,  and  subjected 
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their  believing  plaves  to  refined  and  intol¬ 
erable  tortures.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  if  there  were  a  few'  recantations  ;  but  it 
is  the  credit  of  teacher  and  disciples  alike  . 
that  they  w'ere  very  few'  indeed  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  number  of  persons  perse-  j 
cuted.  So  effectual,  however,  were  the 
obstacles  now'  offered  to  his  progress  that ! 
at  the  end  of  six  years,  counting  from  the 
ublic  announcement  of  his  mission,  Mo- 
ammed  had  not  more  than  fifty  disciples, 
and  was  profoundly  discouraged  at  what  i 
he  felt  obliged  to  regard  as  failure. 

Seeking  refuge  from  the  miseries  inflict¬ 
ed  by  the  Coreish,  a  numlier  of  the  Mos-  j 
lems  emigrated  to  Abyssinia,  and,  not ! 
long  after w'ards,  Mohammed  committed  ' 
the  most  glaring  error  of  this  first  part  of! 
his  public  career.  lie  admitted  that  the  I 
idol  gods  of  the  Meccan  temple  might  pos- 1 
sibly  be  better  than  he  had  said ;  might,  ! 
in  fact,  be  legitimately  supplicated  and  ' 
honored  with  a  view  to  obtaining  their 
intercession  w’ith  God  himself,  the  one 
God.  There  was  an  immediate  reaction 
in  his  favor.  He  became  in  a  moment  the 
most  popular  man  in  ]Mecca.  Ilis  doc¬ 
trines  were  forthwith  tolerated — as  well 
they  might  be  when  robbed  of  their  mean¬ 
ing — and  his  follow'crs  were  no  longer  op¬ 
pressed  as  men  who  would  fain  turn  the 
oity  upside  down. 

IIow'  long  Mohammed  remained  guilty 
of  this  fault  w'e  do  not  know.  What  is 
certain  is,  that  his  concession  to  the  pre¬ 
judices  and  creed  of  the  Meccans  w'as  not 
a  mere  lapse  of  the  tongue,  nor  the  utter¬ 
ance  of  a  moment’s  impulse,  but  was  given 
openljf  and  remained  for  some  time  unre¬ 
tracted.  Soon,  however,  the  Prophet  re- 
tunied  to  his  right  mind,  and  behaved 
thereujxm  in  a  manner  which  the  uphold¬ 
ers  of  the  simple  impostor  theory  would 
find  no  less  difficult  to  explain,  than  w'ould 
the  holders  of  the  true-prophet  theory  the 
fall  which  led  to  such  behavior.  He 
publicly  recanted  his  confession,  and  so 
far  played  into  his  enemies’  hands  as  to 
say  that  the  heretical  verses  of  concession 
had  been  inspired  by  the  devil.  He  was 
erfectly  aw'are  that  he  w'ould  be  asked 
ow'  it  should  be  known  that  his  recantation 
rather  was  not  prompted  by  the  devil ;  and 
supposing  him  liable  to  inspirations,  some¬ 
times  heavenly  and  sometimes  satanic,  W’hat 
W'as  the  criterion  by  which  they  should  be 
severally  distinguished  ?  On  no  impostor 
theory,  we  think,  can  Mohammed’s  admis¬ 
sions  be  explained.  Supposing  him  to 


have  been  influenced  mainly  by  ambition, 
his  conduct  was  ]>ositively  suicidal.  For 
he  belonged  not  only  to  the  ruling  tribe 
of  Mecc.a,  but  to  the  ruling  family  of  that 
tribe.  It  was  one  of  his  ancestors  who 
founded  the  city  ;  and  as  Mecca  took  pre¬ 
cedence  of  all  other  cities  in  Arabia,  so 
did  the  Hashemites  take  precedence  of  all 
other  families  in  Mecca.  He  might,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  have  aspired  to  something  like 
chieftainsliip  and  practical  sovereignty 
without  being  charged  with  any  great 
presumjition ;  and  here  was  personal  su- 
iremacy  all  but  form.allv  oflered  to  him. 
n  the  moment  in  which  [le  conceded  semi¬ 
divine  honors  to  Lat  and  Ozza,  he  secured 
to  himself  the  possibility  of  accomplishing 
with  ease  the  most  ambitious  projects  of 
which  he  can  have  dreamed.  Yet  he  ab¬ 
solutely  turned  his  back  upon  such  possi¬ 
bility,  flouted  it,  and  flung  it  away.  Dr. 
Sprenger  himself,  generally  hostile  to  Mo- 
j  hammed,  does  not  scruple  to  say  that : 

“  By  deviating  from  his  conviction  only  to  the 
extent  to  which  several  truly  pious  Christian 
missionaries  did  not  scruple  to  go,  he  might 
have  extricated  himself  from  all  persecutions 
and  difficulties,  the  end  of  which  he  could  not 
then  foresee,  and  he  might  at  once  have  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  nation ;  but  he  dis¬ 
dained  to  gain  this  victory  at  the  sacrifice  of 
his  conviction,  and  declared  that  the  devil  had 
prompted  to  him  the  objectionable  verses.  This 
is  the  strongest  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  .Moham¬ 
med  during  the  beginning  of  bis  career.” 

As  the  revocation  of  these  concessions 
was  emj)hasized  by  a  renewed  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  idols  and  a  most  solemn  denun¬ 
ciation  of  idolatry,  the  persecutions  were 
immediately  renewed.  The  Abyssinian 
exiles,  who  had  returned  to  their  former 
homes  on  hearing  of  the  reconciliation 
with  the  Coreish,  again  sought  safety  in 
Africa.  Others  follow'ed  them,  and  the 
persecutions  grew  increasingly  severe. 
Deputations  from  the  Coreish  waited  upon 
Abu  Talib  and  upon  other  leaders  among 
the  Hashemites,  and  demanded  that  his 
family  should  give  up  Mohammed  as  an 
enemy  to  the  public  jieace,  to  be  dealt 
with  as  such.  Failing  in  this,  they  plot¬ 
ted  his  assassination ;  and  failing  in  this 
also,  the  whole  family  of  the  Hashemites 
W’as  placed  under  the  Ban.  The  Coreish 
solemnly  bound  themselves  b^'  a  sealed 
document,  which,  for  greater  impressive- 
nes.s,  they  hung  up  in  the  temple  of  the 
city,  to  consider  the  Hashemites  excom¬ 
municate.  They  swore  “  that  they  would 
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neither  marry  their  women,  nor  give  their 
own  in  marriage  to  them  ;  that  they  would 
sell  nothing  to  them,  nor  buy  aught  from 
them ;  that  dealings  with  them  of  every 
kind  should  cease.”  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  the  llashemites  found  it  prudent 
to  withdraw  to  a  separate  and  secluded 
part  of  the  city,  called  the  hheb  quarter, 
and  lying  in  a  detile  of  the  mountains. 
They  appear  to  have  stood  by  each  other 
in  the  noblest  manner,  and  to  have  carried 
to  a  pitch  that  is  truly  romantic  and  he¬ 
roic  the  obligations  involved  in  their  rela¬ 
tionship.  Their  supplies  being  in  course 
of  time  almost  exhausted,  they  were  re¬ 
duced  to  extreme  distress.  The  ban, 
however,  continued  to  be  rigorously  en¬ 
forced,  and  not  a  man  of  them  could  ven¬ 
ture  beyond  the  gate  of  the  quarter,  save 
at  the  times  of  pilgrimage.  And  even 
when  the  weary  and  sorrow-laden  months 
had  passed,  and  the  period  of  pilgriin.age 
came  round  and  made  every  act  of  violence 
a  crime  and  impiety,  even  then  malignant 
Coreishites  would  go  about  disseminating 
all  evil  reports  against  the  llashemites, 
and  w'ould  use  every  endeavor  to  prevent 
the  merchants,  w’ho  wisely  combined  com¬ 
merce  with  pilgrimage,  from  selling  any 
thing  to  the  men  whose  fidelity  and  per¬ 
sistence  in  a  seeming  duty  had  brought 
them  to  the  very  verge  of  starvation.  In 
Mecca,  Islamism  was  effectually  arrested, 
and  in  the  Sheb  quarter  it  scarcely  did 
more  than  maintain  a  bare  existence. 
Yet,  amid  the  cries  of  famished  children, 
the  tears  of  mothers  who  could  give  no 
help,  and  the  desperate  misery  of  men  on 
whom  his  persistence  forced  the  dire  alter¬ 
native  of  either  ceasing  to  protect  a  rela¬ 
tive  in  w'hose  mission  but  few  of  them 
belieiied,  or  of  watching  wives  and  little 
ones  share  starvation  with  themselves, 
Mohammed  failed  not,  quailed  not,  lost 
neither  heart,  nor  reason,  nor  kindliness, 
nor  hope.  It  were  surely  but  a  sad  and 
pitiful  thing  to  refuse  admiration  to  con¬ 
duct  such  as  this  of  the  llashemites,  how¬ 
ever  erroneous  w'e  may  deem  it.  At  the 
end  of  nearly  three  years,  however — and 
not  earlier — came  a  truce  to  these  hostili¬ 
ties.  Without  detailing  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  it,  we  may  note  that  some  of 
the  Coreish  had  really  relented,  others 
were  overcome  by  the  firmness  and  jier- 
sistence,  apparently  for  conscience’  sake, 
which  had  in  this  stern  fashion  proved  it¬ 
self.  The  ban  w^as  revoked  and  the  llash¬ 
emites  returned. 


We  have  space  to  mention  only  one 
other  incident  in  this  first  part  of  the 
Prophet’s  life,  and  shall  then  have  reached 
what  we  must  recount  as  being,  in  more 
senses  than  one,  his  grand  climacteric. 
Finding  that  his  own  perseverance  in 
preaching  was  so  fully  matched  by  the 
constancy  of  the  Coreish  in  not  believ¬ 
ing,  Mohammed  resolved  to  address  him¬ 
self  to  the  people  of  Tayif,  a  beautiful  and 
fertile  district  and  city  at  about  seventy 
miles’  distance.  Accompanied  by  Zeid,  he 
went  thither,  explained  his  mission  to  the 
principal  men  of  the  city,  and  inquired 
whether  thej'^  would  protect  him.  They 
declined  having  any  thing  to  do  with  him. 
He  addressed  himself  to  the  people  gen¬ 
erally  ;  they  regarded  him  with  even  more 
suspicion  than  their  superiors,  and,  on  the 
tenth  day  of  his  visit,  their  murmurs  broke 
out  into  open  brawl.  Mohammed  was  hoot¬ 
ed  througli  the  streets,  pelted  with  stones, 
and  hunted  by  a  rabble  of  blackguards  who 
desisted  not  till  he  and  Zeid  were  some 
three  miles  beyond  the  bounds  of  their 
city.  Bleeding,  exhausted,  and  mortified 
to  the  last  degree,  he  took  refuge  with  his 
companion  (more  seriously  injured  than 
himself)  in  a  w^ay-side  orchard,  flung  him¬ 
self  uj)on  the  ground,  and  pas-sed  through 
one  of  those  agonies  to  which  even  the 
strongest  must  sometimes  give  way. 
When  composure  returned,  he  sought  re¬ 
fuge  as  aforetime  in  prayer,  and  his  prayer 
is  said  to  have  run  thus : 

“  0  Lord  I  I  make  my  complaint  unto  thee 
of  the  feebleness  of  my  strength  and  the  poverty 
of  my  expedients,  and  of  my  insignificance  be¬ 
fore  mankind.  0  thou  most  merciful  I  thou 
art  the  Lord  of  the  weak,  and  thou  art  my 
Lord.  Into  whose  hands  wilt  thou  abandon 
me  ?  Into  the  hands  of  the  strangers  that  be¬ 
set  me  round  ?  or  of  the  enemy  to  whom  thou 
hast  given  the  mastery  over  me?  If  thy  wrath 
be  not  upon  me,  I  have  no  concern ;  but  rather 
thy  favor  is  the  more  wide  unto  me.  I  seek  for 
refuge  in  the  light  of  thy  gracious  countenance, 
by  which  the  darkness  is  dispersed,  and  peace 
ariseth  both  for  this  world  and  the  next,  that 
thy  wrath  light  not  upon  me,  nor  thine  indig¬ 
nation.  It  is  thine  to  show  anger  until  thou 
art  pleased ;  and  there  is  not  any  power  or  re¬ 
source  but  in  thee.” 

As  we  look  at  the  whole  circumstances 
and  result  of  this  attempt,  and  Mohammed’s 
reported  behavior  in  reference  to  such  a 
result,  wre  can  not  refuse  concurrence  with 
Mr.  Muir,  when  he  says :  “  There  is  some¬ 
thing  lofty  and  heroic  in  this  journey  of 
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Mohammed  to  Tayif ;  a  solitary  man,  de¬ 
spised  and  rejected  by  his  own  people, 
poing  boldly  forth  in  the  name  of  God — 
like  Jonah  to  Nineveh — and  summoning 
an  idolatrous  city  to  repentance  and  the 
support  of  his  mission.  It  sheds  a  strong 
light  upon  the  intensity  of  his  owi^ belief  in 
the  Divine  origin  of  his  calling.”  (Vol.  ii. 
p.  207.) 

Some  four  or  six  weeks  prior  to  the  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Tayif,  had  died  the  beloved  and 
truly  excellent  Kbadija,  Mohammed’s  first, 
best,  and,  while  she  lived,  his  only  wife. 
She  left  a  void  in  his  heart  which  neither 
youth,  nor  beauty,  nor  variety  could  fill. 
Ayesha,  the  most  influential  of  her  succes¬ 
sors,  had  both  the  former,  and  something 
of  brilliance  in  addition ;  and  one  day, 
when  years  had  passed  since  this  irreparable 
loss,  she  said  to  Mohammed,  half  toying, 
half  seriously;  “  Now,  am  I  not  better  than 
Khadija?  She  was  a  widow — old — and 
had  lost  her  good  looks :  you  love  me 
better  than  you  did  her  ?”  “No,  by  Allah !” 
was  the  swift  and  true-hearted  answer. 
“No,  by  Allah!  She  believed  in  me 
when  none  else  would  believe.  In  the 
whole  world  I  had  but  one  friend,  and 
she  was  that.” 

Soon  after  her  died  Mohammed’s  guard¬ 
ian  and  uncle,  the  faithful  and  great-hearted 
Abu  Talib.  Perhaps,  as  he  had  never 
been  able  to  persuade  himself  of  the 
Divineness  of  his  nephew’s  mission,  we 
may  have  the  less  difficulty  in  yielding  to 
the  demands  of  his  magnanimity  and 
fidelity  upon  our  admiration  for  those 
rarest  of  great  men,  those  in  whom  the 
moral  virtues  preponderate  over  all  else. 

It  was  the  tenth  year  of  the  Prophet’s 
mission,  and  the  fiftieth  of  his  age,  when 
tliese  calamities  overtook  him.  Ilis  grand 
climacteric  was  fully  reached. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  death  of  Khadija, 
the  character  of  Mohammed’s  mission  pre¬ 
sents  to  him  who  would  estim.ate  it  cor¬ 
rectly — who  would  truly  adjudge  its  in¬ 
dubitable  good  and  evil,  its  mingled  false¬ 
hood  and  nobleness — the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culties;  difliculties  greater,  as  we  fear, 
than  our  necessarily  rapid  sketch  and 
memoranda  of  it  have  allowed  us  to  ex¬ 
hibit.  For,  without  in  any  way  omitting 
from  our  account  the  general  hue  and 
mist  of  exaggeration  and  panegyric  with 
which  Mohammedan  xeal  has  covered  the 
whole  history  of  the  Prophet,  we  are 
obliged  to  admit  that  the  earlier  part  of 
his  life  was  singularly  pure ;  that  during 
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the  first  ten  years  of  his  mission  he  bore 
persecution  with  constancy,  and  at  least 
ojiypeared  io  be  disinterested  and  sincere. 
\  et  the  confessedly  sublime  lyric  of  many 
parts  of  the  Koran  which  w’ere  then  pro¬ 
duced,  was  frequently  placed  side  by  side 
with  the  pruriency  of  a  paradise  that 
would  have  moved  a  Sybarite  to  envy, 
and  with  the  extravagance  of  a  folly  and 
impiety  which  it  would  seem  mor.ally 
impossible  for  any  human  being  to  believe 
Divine.  Mohammed’s  conduct,  too,  though 
frequently  heroic  and  worthy,  as  we  have 
admitted,  was  by  no  means  uniform. 
Suspending  our  judgment  at  this  point, 
.and  noting  that  one  epoch  is  closed  and 
another  commenced,  we  find  the  next  part 
of  the  Prophet’s  lifb  distinctly  and  con¬ 
veniently  marked  as  the  commencement 
of  his  connection  with  Medina,  at  that 
time  called  Yathrib. 

The  last  three  months  had  dealt  hardly 
with  him.  If  Khadija’s  wealth  had  not 
been  exhausted  during  the  three  years’ 
suftering  in  the  Sheb  quarter,  it  must  h.avc 
gone  to  benefit  others  after  her  death  ;  for 
Mohammed  had  become  poor.  We  have 
seen  how  miserably  he  has  failed  hitherto 
in  his  career  as  a  reformer  and  prophet, 
and  how  sorrowfully,  yet  how  brilliantly, 
all  other  failures  have  l>een  crowned  by 
the  episode  at  Tayif.  Very  soon  after 
his  return  from  that  city — Khadija  not 
more  than  ten  M’eeks  dead — he  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  a  second  wife,  and  betrothed  to  a 
third,  Ayesha,  the  daughter  of  Abu  Bakr, 
at  that  time  not  seven  years  old.  In  the 
following  month,  March,  620  a.d.,  the 
clouds  in  this  otherwise  d.ark  skv  broke 
somewhat ;  not  wholly  indeed,  Imt  just 
enough  to  show  that  the  sun  w'as  not  set 
forever. 

It  was  the  time  of  pilgrimage;  and 
Mohammed  is  said  to  have  used  it  to  the 
uttermost,  according  to  his  wont,  in  urg¬ 
ing  on  the  crowds  of  strangers  gathered 
from  almost  all  parts  of  the  peninsula,  the 
inefficiency  and  superstition  of  the  cere¬ 
monies  they  observed,  and  the  superiority 
of  the  revealation  he  affirmed  himself  to 
possess. 

“  The  ceremonies  were  nearly  at  an  end ; 
Mohammed  had  followed  the  votaries  of  the 
Kaaba*  on  their  procession  to  the  Hill  of  Arafat, 
and  now  back  again  to  Mina;  whence,  after 
sacrificing  their  victims,  the  multitudes  would 
disperse  to  their  homes.  Wandering  through 
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the  busy  scene  that  now^  presented  itself  in 
the  narrow  Valley  of  Mina,  he  was  attracted 
by  a  little  group  of  six  or  seven  persons,  whom 
be  recognized  as  strangers  from  Medina.  ‘  Of 
what  tribe  are  ye  ?'  said  he,  coming  up  and 
kindly  accosting  them.  ‘  Of  the  tribe  of 
Khaznij,’  they  replied.  ‘  Ah  1  confederates 
of  the  Jews  F  ‘We  are.’  ‘  Then,  why  should 
we  not  sit  down  for  a  little,  and  I  will  speak 
with  you  ?  The  offer  was  accepted  willingly, 
for  the  fame  of  Mohammed  had  been  noised 
abroad  in  Medina,  and  the  strangers  were 
curious  to  see  more  of  the  man  who  had  cre¬ 
ated  in  Mecca  so  great  an  excitement  He  then 
expounded  to  them  his  doctrine,  asserted  the 
warrant  of  a  Divine  mission,  set  forth  the 
difficulties  of  his  position  at  home,  and  inquired 
w’hcther  they  would  receive  and  protect  him  at 
Medina.  The  listeners  were  not  slow  to  em¬ 
brace  the  faith  of  Islam.  *  But  as  for  protect¬ 
ing  thee,’,  said  [they,  ‘  we  have  hitherto  been 
at  variance  among  ourselves,  and  have  fought 
great  battles,  as  that  of  Boath.  If  thou  comest 
to  us  thus,  we  shall  be  unable  to  rally  around 
thee.  Let  us,  we  pray  thee,  return  unto  our 
people,  if  haply  the  Lord  will  create  peace 
amongst  us,  and  we  will  come  back  again  unto 
thee.  Let  the  season  of  pilgrimage  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  be  the  appointed  time.’  ” — Vol.  iL 
pp.  209,  210. 

The  appointment  thus  made  was  duly 
kept,  and  the  interval  w'ould  seem  to  have 
been  to  Mohammed  a  time  of  suspense  if 
not  of  in.activity.  Mecca  w.as  obstinate. 
It  positively  despised  him,  and  he  knew  it. 
Alter  more  than  ten  years’  teaching,  alter 
listening  to  the  sublimest  of  the  Suras, 
.and  to  an  eloquence  which  even  his  ene¬ 
mies  admitted  to  be  not  only  unsurpassed 
but  uncqu.aled,  it  persisted  in  rejecting 
him,  and  it  entertained  for  him  withal 
feelings  such  thsit,  only  for  its  resnect  for 
nation.al  .and  tribal  usages  and  laws,  it 
would  long  since  have  silenced  him  in  the 
most  effective  manner.  He  .appears  to 
have  rested  accordingly  all  through  this 
year,  quietly  waiting  for  the  time  of  pil¬ 
grimage. 

At  the  time  and  at  the  jdace  agreed  on 
— in  a  sheltered  and  rocky  glen  near 
Mini,  namely — the  handful  of  Medina 
converts,  accompanied  by  some  friends, 
again  met  the  Prophet.  In  all  they  were 
twelve ;  and  after  due  consultation  and 
converse,  they  thus  gave  their  faith  to 
IMohammed :  “  We  will  not  worship  any 
hut  the  One  God ;  we  will  not  steal., 
neither  will  toe  commit  adultery,  nor  kill 
our  children  ;  we  will  not  slander  in  any 
wise  ;  and  we  will  not  disobey  the  Pro¬ 
phet  in  any  thing  that  is  right.'’*  Mo¬ 
hammed’s  response  M’as  in  the  words: 


ye  fxdjill  the  pledge.  Paradise  shall  he 
your  reward.  lie  that  shall  fail  in  any 
part  thereof,  to  God  hdongeth  his  con¬ 
cern,  either  to  punish  or  forgive."  Thus 
was  given  the  First  Pledge  of  Acaba,  and 
faithfully  was  it  kept.  To  the  latest  and 
completest  of  his  biograjdiers  the  specta¬ 
cle  presented  by  the  Projdiet  at  this  junc¬ 
ture  appears  something  sublime ;  and  wo 
are  not  willing  to  take  exception  to  what 
he  has  so  heartily  conceived  and  so  elo¬ 
quently  presented  in  reference  to  it. 

“Mohammed,  thus  holding  his  people  at 
bay  ;  waiting  in  the  still  expectation  of  victory, 
to  outward  appearance  defenseless,  and  with 
his  little  band  as  it  were  in  the  lion’s  mouth  ; 
yet  trusting  in  His  almighty  power  whoso 
messenger  ho  believed  himself  to  be,  resolute 
and  unmoved ;  presents  a  spectacle  of  sublimi¬ 
ty  paralleled  only  in  the  sacred  records,  by 
such  scenes  as  that  of  the  prophet  of  Israel 
when  he  complained  to  his  master :  ‘  I,  even  I 
only,  am  left’  Nay,  the  spectacle  is  in  one 
point  of  view  more  marvelous ;  because  the 
prophets  of  old  were  upheld  by  a  Divine  inspi¬ 
ration,  accompanied  (as  we  may  conclude)  by 
an  unwavering  consciousness  in  its  reality,  and 
strengthened  by  the  palpable  demonstrations  of 
miraculous  power ;  while  with  the  Arabian 
Prophet,  the  memory  at  least  of  former  doubt, 
and  the  confessed  inability  to  work  any  miracle, 
must  at  times  have  caused  a  gleam  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  to  shoot  across  the  soul.  It  is  this  which 
throws  out  into  if  possible  still  bolder  promi¬ 
nence  the  amazing  self-possession  and  enduring 
enthusiasm  which  sustained  his  course.  ‘  Say 
unto  the  unbelievers’ — such  was  the  Divine 
message  he  professed  to  receive — ‘  say.  Work 
ye  in  your  plowe.  Wait  ye  in  erpeetation.  We, 
too,  in  expectancy  will  wait.'  ” — Vol.  iL  pp. 
228,  229. 

Meanwhile,  Moh.amnied  was  again  look¬ 
ing  forw.ard  to  the  .annu.al  pilgrimage. 
He  found  that  he  could,  for  the  then  pre¬ 
sent,  work  better  by  his  agents  than  in 
person  ;  that  his  strength  was  in  sitting 
still.  He  w.as  kept  sufficiently  informed 
.08  to  the  state  of  things  in  ]\Iedin.a,  and 
rejoiced  at  the  steadily  brightening  pros¬ 
pect.  Every  thing  was  carried  on  with 
the  profoundest  secrecy,  and  with  a  suc¬ 
cess  and  skillfulness  which,  the  nature  and 
machinery  of  the  ne%v  propagandisni  con¬ 
sidered,  may  well  fill  us  with  surprise. 
The  twelve  men  w’ho  had  met  Mohammed 
at  the  last  pilgrimage  w'ere  to  meet  him 
again,  but  in  comp.any  with  the  converts 
they  had  made.  The  place  was  the  same 
secluded  glen  in  the  Valley  of  Mina,  and 
under  the  w.ell-known  hight  called  Acaba. 
The  time  was  night ;  for  every  thing  was 
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to  be  concealed  from  the  Coreish  especial¬ 
ly,  as  well  as  from  all  other  pilgrims  ;  and  j 
the  Moslems  were  to  come  cautiously,  si- , 
lently,  “  waking  not  the  sleeper,  nor  tar-  ^ 
rying  for  the  absent.” 

“One  or  two  hours  before  midnight,  Mo¬ 
hammed  repaired  to  the  rendezvous,  the  first 
of  the  party.  He  was  attended  only  by  his 
uncle  Abbas,  [who  was  not  a  convert,  but  who 
had  endured  the  rigor  of  the  ban,  and  felt  some 
interest  in  his  nephew  accordingly.]  To  secure 
the  greater  secrecy,  the  assembly  was,  perhaps, 
kept  private  even  from  the  Moslems  of  Mecca.* 
....  Mohammed  had  not  long  to  wait  Soon 
the  Medina  converts,  singly,  and  by  twos  and 
threes,  were  descried  through  the  moonlight, 
moving  stealthily  along  the  stony  valley  and 
among  the  barren  rocks  toward  the  spot  They 
amounted  to  seventy  -  three  men  and  two 
women.  All  the  early  converts  who  had  be¬ 
fore  met  the  Prophet  on  the  two  preceding  pil¬ 
grimages  were  there.  When  they  were,  seated, 
Abbas,  in  a  low  voice,  broke  the  silence  by  a 
speech  something  to  the  following  effect : 

“  ‘  Ye  company  of  the  Khazraj !  This,  my 
kinsman,  dwelleth  amongst  us  [the  family  of 
Hashim]  in  honor  and  safety.  His  clan  will 
defend  him — both  those  that  are  converts  and 
those  who  still  adhere  to  their  ancestral  faith  ; 
but  he  preferreth  to  .seek  protection  from  you.  j 
Wherefore,  consider  well  the  matter,  and  count  , 
the  cost  If  ye  be  resolved  and  able  to  defend 
him,  well  ;  but  if  ye  doubt  your  ability,  at  once  ' 
abandon  the  design.’  I 

“  Then  spoke  Abu  Bar4,  an  aged  chief:  ‘  We  | 
have  listened  to  thy  words.  Our  resolution  is  I 
unshaken.  Our  lives  are  at  his  service.  It  is  j 
now  for  Atm  to  speak.’ 

“  Mohammed  began,  as  was  his  wont,  by  re-  ! 
citing  appropriate  passages  from  the  Koran;  i 
then  he  invited  all  present  to  the  service  of 
God,  dwelt  upon  the  claims  and  blessings  of 
Islam,  and  concluded  by  saying  that  he  would 
be  content  if  the  strangers  pledged  themselves 
to  defend  him  as  they  did  their  own  wives  and 
children.’  ” — Vol.  ii.  pp.  234-236. 

They  gave  the  undertaking  asked  for, 
large  as  it  was  ;  and  Mohammed  then  se¬ 
lected  twelve  of  the  chief  of  them  to  be 
sureties  for  the  rest,  citing  the  assumed 
parallel  cases  of  Moses  and  of  Christ. 
When  the  business  of  the  meeting  was 
over,  all  hastened  back  to  their  several 
encampments,  and  thus  passed  the  night 
of  the  Second  I*ledge  of  Acaba. 

On  the  following  morning,  a  vague  ru¬ 
mor  of  this  clandestine  transaction  reached 
the  Coreish;  but  they  were  successfully 


*  If  the  Moelems  of  Mecca  knew  of  the  meeting, 
at  the  chief  of  them  in  all  probability  did,  they  at 
least  did  not  attend  it — Revitwr't  A’ote. 


foiled  in  an  endeavor,  promptly  made,  to 
ascertain  its  real  character.  During  that 
day  the  vast  concourse  at  Mini  broke  up. 
The  ])ilgrimage  had  been  accomplished, 
and  the  countless  caravans  began  their 
dispersing  of  the  thousands  whom  zeal  in 
the  worship  of  they  knew'  not  what,  had 
once  again  gathered  round  the  Kaaba  ol 
Mecca.  Then  came  to  the  Coreish  a  re¬ 
petition  of  the  rumors,  accompanied  by 
more  definite  statements ;  and  they  at  once 
dispatched  horsemen  after  the  caravan  of 
Medin.a,  to  demand  some  account  and  jus¬ 
tification  of  proceedings  so  suspicious. 
The  “C.amels  of  Yathrib,”  however,  were 
too  far  on  their  way  homeward  to  be  thus 
overtaken.  The  pursuers  only  succeeded 
in  getting  sight  of  a  couple  of  Moslem 
stragglers,  one  of  whom  escaped,  and  the 
other  of  whom  they  rudely  maltreated, 
tying  his  hands  behind  his  back,  and  drag¬ 
ging  him  to  Mecca  by  the  hair  of  his 
j  he.ad.  It  w*as  but  natural,  that  thus  dis- 
!  appointedand  provoked,  w’ith  just  grounds, 
moreover,  for  suspecting  Mohammed’s 
attempted  religious  reforms  to  be  not 
wholly  free  from  j>olitical  designs,  the 
Coreish  should  at  once  assume  their  old 
attitude  of  hostility  to  his  followers.  !Mo- 
hammed  was  doubtless  prepared  for  this, 
and  had  possibly  even  challenged  it.  It  is 
not  giving  him  credit  for  any  extraordinary 
measure  of  foresight  or  sagacity,  to  8u^>- 
pose  that  he  had  carefully  matured  his 
plans  before  so  far  compromising  himself 
with  his  fellow-citizens  as  to  contract  with 
the  men  of  Medina  the  engagements  which 
have  just  been  reviewed,  and  that  he  was 
already  prepared  for  the  several  alterna¬ 
tives  which  might  speedily  jiresent  them¬ 
selves.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  but  a 
I  few'  days  after  the  second  pledge  of  Aca¬ 
ba,  he  gave  to  his  disciples  the  command, 
“  Depart  unto  Medina  ;  for  the  Lord  hath 
given  you  brethren  in  that  city,  and  a 
home  in  which  ye  may  find  refuge.”  They 
made  their  preparations  .acconlingly,  chose 
companions  for  the  journey,  and  set  out 
in  small  parties  secretly,  for  fear  of  the 
Coreish.  In  about  two  months,  from  one 
hundred  and  sixty  to  tw'o  hundred  of 
them  had  in  this  way  escaped ;  some  on 
foot,  but  many  of  them  going  two  and 
two  upon  camels.  At  length  there  were 
left  behind,  beside  a  few  who  were  forci¬ 
bly  detained,  only  Mohammed  and  his  most 
immediate  associates  and  attendants.  The 
Coreish  w'ere  paralyzed.  Whole  quarters 
of  the  city  they  ruled  were  left  teuantless. 
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the  houses  closed,  and  the  doors  locked. 
Their  whole  ancjer  turned  on  Mohammed. 
What  might  they  not  fear  from  a  man 
whose  personal  influence  could  scarcely  Iw 
exaggerated,  who  w’as  so  perfect  a  master 
of  all  the  arts  of  eloquence,  and  secrecy, 
and  management,  whose  follow’crs  had 
repeatedly  given  up  all  rather  than  forsake 
him,  and  whose  resolution  had  passed 
through  ordeals  so  terrible,  and  had  yet 
come  out  triumjfliant  ?  Self-preservation 
was  their  first  duty  no  less  than  their  na¬ 
tural  instinct ;  and  they  resolved,  it  is  said, 
that  a  man  from  every  single  family  of  the 
entire  tribe  of  the  Coreish,  including  even 
the  Ilashemites,  should  sheathe  a  dagger 
in  the  man,  whose  blood  could  not  then 
be  charged  upon  any  one  family  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  rest.  Certain  it  is,  that 
Mohammed’.s  position  was  most  critical, 
his  danger  extreme.  He  had  staid  w'ith 
unshaken  courage,  not  to  say  hardihood, 
until  now  ;  he  had  seen  almost  all  his  fol¬ 
lowers  safely  away :  and  to  stay  longer 
might  tempt  his  fate  too  far,  or  be  useless 
although  it  should  not.  In  anticipation  of 
the  emergency  ■which  had  now  arrived, 
Abu  Hakr  had  already  purchased  two 
swift  and  well-tried  camels  for  himself  and 
Mohammed,  and  kept  them  in  his  yard 
constantly  ready  and  in  high  condition. 
Spies  and  intimates  reported  the  excite¬ 
ment  and  plots  of  the  Coreish ;  and  at  the 
close  of  an  anxious  and  dangerous  day, 
the  Prophet  and  his  friend  escaj>ed  through 
a  back-window  of  Abu  Hakr’s  house,  fled 
unobserved  from  the  south  side  of  the  i 
city,  and  having  climlwd  Mount  Thaur, 
took  refuge  in  a  cave  at  its  summit.  They 
w'ere  proved  by  the  event  to  have  done 
wisely  in  thus  resting  ;  for  whatever  foun¬ 
dation  there  may  or  mav  not  be  for  the 
reported  plot  to  assassinate,  it  appears 
that,  at  least  for  some  reason,  Mohammed 
was  urgently  wanted  in  Mecca  that  same 
evening.  The  supposition  of  his  flight 
was  the  first  thing  that  occurred  to  the 
disappointed  Coreish ;  and  so  far  w’ere  ■ 
theylrom  being  thankful  that  thetroubler  j 
of  their  peace  was  at  length  departed, 
th.at  they  sent  out  scouts  and  pursuers  on 
every  side,  and  instituted  a  rigorous  search 
along  every  road  and  pathway  in  which 
it  was  supposable  Mohammed  might  be 
found.  Some  of  these  scouts  arc  reported 
to  have  explored  the  mouth  of  the  very 
cave  in  whose  depths  the  fugitives  lay 
hid,  and  to  have  turned  away  deceived 
by  appearances  into  thinking  that  no  hu¬ 


man  foot  had  crossed  it.  As  the  morning 
light  shone  down  into  their  hold,  Abu 
1  liakr  Avhispered,  in  alarm:  “  What  if  one 
I  of  them  were  to  look  beneath  him ;  he 
might  see  us  under  his  very  feet !” 

I  “  Thittk  not  thus"  rejoined  the  Prophet : 

I  “  WK  ARK  TWO,  BUT  GoO  IS  IN  TUB  MIDST 
]  A  THIRD.” 

j  On  the  third  night  they  were  supplied 
j  with  provisions  by  a  ^loslem  spy ;  and 
;  learning  that  the  ways  were  somewhat  less 
!  unsafe,  Mohammed  mounted  A1  Caswa, 

'  and,  accompanied  by  Abu  Ilakr  on  the 
I  second  camel,  they  descended  Mount 
;  Thaur,  found  a  guide  at  an  appointed 
;  place,  avoided  the  usual  roads  till  Mecca 
i  had  been  left  far  behind,  and  then  fled 
j  along  the  shore  of  the  Ked  Sea  bound 
j  northward  for  Medina.  Traveling  at 
j  speed,  they  completed  the  journey  in 
eight  days.  Four  additional  days  M’ere 
j  passed  at  Coba,  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
;  Medina,  while  various  arrangements  were 
being  made,  and  deputations  of  citizens 
'  and  disciples  received.  On  Friday,  July 
2d,  622  A. I).,  Mohammed  publicly  entered 
the  city  of  his  adoption.  From  that  time 
Yathrib  was  no  more  c.alled  Yathrib,  but 
Medinat  .al  Xabi,  the  City  of  the  Prophet. 

I  The  Hejira  had  become  an  accomplisbed 
fact,  and  history  received  on  that  day  a 
new  era  from  which  to  date  events. 

By  the  flight  to  Medina  was  demon¬ 
strated  what  the  conferences  at  Acaba  gave 
!  only  too  good  reason  to  suspect,  that  Mo- 
hamgied  had  resolved  upon  a  new  and 
j  bolder  course  of  procedure.  He  had  tried 
^  persuasion  and  had  conspicuously  failed  : 
he  would  see  whether  the  sword  might  be 
more  convincing  than  the  tongue. 

No  sooner  had  he  established  himself  in 
Medina,  and  provided  a  temple  for  public 
worship,  and  houses  adjoining  it  for  the 
accommodation  of  his  wives,  than  Moham¬ 
med  commenced  a  series  of  expeditions 
which  proved  an  admirable  training  for 
the  greater  things  that  followed.  Mer¬ 
cantile  caravans  were  repeatedly  waylaid, 
j  and  W’ere  attacked  at  first  with  varying 
success.  On  one  occasion  a  band  of  these 
saintly  robbers  w’ould  have  missed  great 
booty  and  an  easy  victory  if  they  had  not 
broken  the  truce  observed  throughout 
Arabia  during  the  sacred  month,  and  they 
broke  it  accordingly.  Scarcely  any  sacri¬ 
lege  or  scandal  could  have  been  greater. 
Even  Mohammed  was  shocked  ;  and  when 
the  captain  of  these  over-zealous  mission¬ 
aries  returned,  he  was  received  with  the 
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rebuke :  “I  never  commanded  thee  to  fight 
in  the  sacred  month.”  But  he  who  gave 
the  rebuke  seems  to  have  overcome,  with¬ 
out  very  much  difficulty,  whatever  scru¬ 
ples  he  may  have  felt  about  accepting  the 
lion’s  share  of  the  booty,  and  all  wounds 
of  conscience  healed  under  the  inspired 
application :  “They  will  ask  thee 'concern¬ 
ing  the  sacred  months,  whether  they  may 
war  therein.  Say,  Warring  therein  is 
grievous  ;  but  to  obstruct  the  way  of  God, 
and  to  deny  him,  and  hinder  men  from  the 
holy  temple,  and  expel  his  people  from 
thence,  is  more  grievous  with  God. 
Tempting  (to  idolatry)  is  more  grievous 
than  killing.”  (/S'wm  ii.  217.) 

The  exp^ition  which  gave  occasion  to 
this  extremely  opportune  and  profitable 
revelation  is  distinguished  also  as  that  in 
which  the  first  life  was  taken  in  the  armed 
propagation  of  Islam.  It  is  much  dwelt 
upon  by  the  Arabian  historians  according¬ 
ly.  “  This,”  says  Ibn  Hisham,  “  was  the 
first  booty  that  the  Mussulmans  obtained ; 
these  the  first  captives  they  seized ;  this 
the  first  life  they  took.” 

In  the  following  year  the  minor  exjiedi- 
tions  were  continued,  and  M'ere  followed 
by  the  important  battle  of  Badr.  It  was 
fought  between  the  Moslems,  assisted  by 
the  men  of  Medina,  against  an  army  of  the 
Coreishites  of  Mecca,  which  had  been  dis¬ 
patched  in  defense  of  an  endangered  cara¬ 
van.  The  caravan  escaped,  but  the  army 
was  defeated,  and  a  remarkable  number 
of  Mohammed’s  principal  enemies  were 
found  among  the  slain.  Unfortunately  for 
his  fame,  the  Prophet  was  not  content 
with  a  decisive  victory,  nor  w'ith  the  booty 
obtained  on  the  field  of  battle.  He  could 
not  but  gratify  on  this  occasion  the  dearer 
]>a.s8ions  of  revenge  and  hatred.  Among 
the  prisoners  of  war  he  discovered  an  old 
opponent  named  Nadhr.  “Strike  off  his 
head !”  cried  the  Prophet,  and  the  fiuth- 
ful  Ali  struck  it  off  forthwith. 

Two  days  later  another  prisoner,  order¬ 
ed  out  for  execution,  begged  for  his  life, 
and  asked  why  he  should  be  treated  more 
rigorously  than  others.  “  Because  of  thy 
enraitv  to  God  and  to  his  Prophet,”  re¬ 
plied  ^lohammed.  *^And  my  little  girl  /” 
cried  Ocba  in  his  anguish,  “  who  wiU  take 
care  of  her  /”  “  Ilell-fire  1”  exclaimed  the 
conqueror ;  and  in  another  moment  the 
little  girl  was  fatherless. 

The  effect  of  the  victory  at  Badr,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  such  seventies  as  these,  was  im¬ 
mediate  aud  conspicuous.  At  Medina  the 
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Prophet’s  position  was  greatly  strength¬ 
ened,  and  he  was  able  immediately  to  as 
sume  a  more  indejiendcnt  attitude  toward 
the  non-Moslem  inhabitants  of  the  city 
and  neighborhood.  ITie  neighboring 
tribes  were  more  favorably  impressed 
by  the  prophetical  claims  which  w’erc  ao- 
oomp.amed  by  promises  of  booty  and  an 
invitation  to  adventure,  and  which,  even 
at  the  worst,  guaranteed  a  paradise  of  the 
most  tempting  kind.  At  Mecea  the  Core- 
ish  were  appalled.  Every  family  went 
mourning.  Their  gods  had  forsaken  them. 
They  seemed  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  man 
they  both  hated  and  desjiised  ;  and  even 
the  cries  of  heart-broken  mothers  and 
wives  were  stifled  by  the  swift  and  in¬ 
credible  lust  for  revenge.  “  Weep  not  for 
your  slain,”  said  the  valiant  and  capable 
Abu  Sofiiin.  “  Bew.ail  not  their  loss ; 
neither  let  the  bard  mourn  for  them. 
Show  that  ye  are  men  and  heroes  !  If  ye 
wail  and  lament,  and  mourn  over  them 
with  elegies,  it  will  ease  your  wrath  and 
diminish  your  enmity  towards  Mohammed 
and  his  fellows.  Perchance  you  may  yet 
obtain  your  revenge.  As  for  me,  I  will 
touch  no  oil,  neither  approach  any  woman, 
until  I  go  forth  to  war  against  Moham¬ 
med.” 

Though  in  the  cases  of  Nadhr  and  Ocba 
the  Prophet  would  seem  to  have  behaved 
with  simple  vindictiveness,  it  is  possible 
he  may  have  been  in  some  jiart  .actuated 
by  motives  of  policy.  Ilis  langu.age  ad¬ 
mits  of  only  an  unfavorable  construction. 
“  It  is  not  for  a  prophet,”  said  he,  “to  take 
prisoners  until  he  hath  inflicted  a  grievous 
wound  upon  his  enemies  on  the  earth. 
Ye  seek  after  the  goo<i  things  of  this  life  ; 
but  God  seeketh  after  the  life  to  come,  and 
God  is  glorious  and  wise.”  Designing  to 
strike  terror  by  means  of  cruelty,  he  vin¬ 
dicated  his  conduct  by  a  pretended  Divine 
revelation.  He  had  not  only  the  pious 
cunning  to  attribute  his  victory,  moreover, 
to  Divine  assistimce,  and  so  to  invest  his 
prophetical  claims  with  the  weight  .and 
majesty  of  Divine  approbation,  but  he  had 
the  boldness  to  describe  the  means  by 
which  such  assistance  was  afforded.  He 
scrupled  not  to  declare  that  he  saw  thou- 
6.ands  of  angels  fighting  with  his  followers 
against  the  unequal  strength  of  the  Core- 
ish  and  a  legion  of  their  s.atanic  allies,  led 
by  Satan  in  person.  INIore  :  he  affirmed 
that  the  devil  ha<l  played  his  friends,  the 
Coreish,  an  extremely  shabby  trick  on  this 
occasion ;  for  that,  perceiving  ho  would 
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have  no  chance  of  victory  in  such  a  com- ' 
bat,  he  turned  on  his  heel,  made  an  excuse 
for  himself,  and  left  the  field.  But  how¬ 
ever  ill  Mohammed  may  have  consulted 
for  his  fame  in  dictating  Suras  so  absurd 
as  those  which  relate  to  Badr,  ho  turned 
his  victory  to  great  practical  advantage. 
The  remaining  prisoners  were  treated  with 
marked  kindness  and  attention.  Some  of 
them  were  converted ;  some  were  ran¬ 
somed  on  the  terms  befitting  their  import¬ 
ance  and  wealth ;  and  others,  unable  to 
find  money  or  valuables,  obtained  their 
liberty  on  condition  of  teaching  to  ten 
boys  each  the  art  of  Avriting. 

\Ve  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the 
battle  of  Badr  and  its  conse<piences,  be¬ 
cause  it  brings  out  into  undeniable  clear¬ 
ness  the  position  Mohammed  had  assumed. 
Ilis  intentions  are  not  ambiguous  any 
longer.  He  had  entered  ujion  an  armed 
struggle  with  his  native  city,  and  Avas  re¬ 
solved  to  abide  by  its  issue.  If  he  failed 
there,  no  other  success  Avas  feasible ;  but 
if  he  conquered  at  Mecca,  the  idlest  dreams 
of  his  ambition  might  some  day  be  ful¬ 
filled.  Whatever  he  may  have  kuoAvn  or 
not  knoAvn  of  other  civilizations  and  of 
earlier  religions,  there  is  one  thing  most 
certain :  that  of  the  passions  and  strength 
and  Aveakness  of  human  nature — esjiecial- 
ly  of  Arabian  human  nature — he  had  a 
profound  and  consummate  knowledge 
which  never  failed  him,  and  that,  Avith  an 
audacity  and  brilliance  of  success  that 
sometimes  looks  like  inspiration,  he  Avas 
able  to  turn  that  knowledge  to  account. 
Yet  how'  lamentably  is  he  degenerated 
from  the  Prophet  AA’hom  ten  years  of  per¬ 
secution  could  not  daunt,  and  Avhom  the 
banishment  and  sufferings  of  the  three 
years’  ban  could  in  no  measure  change ! 
Sometimes  gentle,  benevolent,  and  consi¬ 
derate,  he  appears  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  lovable  of  men,  and  the  fervor  of  his 
disciples’  attachment  ceases  to  be  a  mys¬ 
tery  :  at  other  times  silent,  scheming,  and 
bloixly,  Ave  AA'onder  that  no  Arab  Decius 
staked  his  life  upon  ridding  his  country  of 
such  a  monster  and  fiend. 

For  example :  at  Medina  w’as  a  Jew’ess, 
Asma,  disliked  by  ^Mohammed  because  she 
had  composed  sundry  patriotic  couplets 
setting  forth  the  danger  of  trusting  a  man 
AA’ho  had  behaved  as  Mohammed  had  be¬ 
haved. 

“The  verses  spread  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
(for  such  was  one  of  the  few  means  possessed 


by  the  Arabs  of  giving  expression  to  public 

I  opinion,)  and  at  last  reached  the  ears  of  the 
Mussulmans.  They  were  offended  ;  and  Omeir, 
a  blind  man  of  the  same  tribe,  vowed  that  he 
would  kill  the  author.  It  was  but  a  few  days 
after  the  return  of  Mohammed  from  Badr,  that 
this  man,  in  the  dead  of  night,  crept  into  the 
apartment  where,  surrounded  by  her  little  ones, 
Asma  lay  asleep.  Feeling  stealthily  with  his 
hand,  he  removed  her  infant  from  her  breast, 
and  plunged  bis  sword  with  such  force  into  her 
bosom  that  it  passed  through  her  back.  Next 
morning,  being  present  in  the  Mosque  at 
prayers,  Mohammed,  who  seems  to  have  been 
aw'are  of  the  bloody  design,*  said  to  Omeir : 

*  Hast  thou  slain  the  daughter  of  Marwan  ?’ 
‘Yes,’  he  answered;  ‘but  tell  me,  now,  is  there 
any  cause  of  apprehension  for  what  I  have 
done?’  ‘None  whatever,’  said  Mohammed: 

‘  two  goats  will  not  knock  their  heads  together 
for  it.’  Then,  turning  to  the  people  assembled 
in  the  mosque,  he  said  :  ‘If  ye  desire  to  see  a 

I  man  that  hath  assisted  the  Lord  and  his  Pro¬ 
phet,  look  ye  here !’  ‘  What !’  Omar  exclaimed, 

*  the  blind  Omeir !’  ‘  Nay,’  replied  the  Prophet, 

‘  call  him  not  blind ;  rather  call  him  Omeir  the 
Seeing'" — Vol.  iii.  pp.  131,  132. 

Not  many  weeks  after  this,  and  at  the 
Prophet’s  express  instigation  and  com¬ 
mand,  another  composer  of  stinging  verses 
Avas  murdered  as  he  slept  outside  his  tent. 
In  the  following  year,  and  some  six  months 
before  the  battle  of  Ohod,  occurred  the 
assassination  of  Kab,  ^Mohammed  not  only 
enjoining  it,  but  accompanying  the  a-ssas- 
sins  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  bid¬ 
ding  them  God-speeil  in  their  bloody  and 
treacherous  task.  Next  came  a  general 
permission  for  the  Moslems  to  slay  any 
non-Moslem  Jew’  they  might  chance  to 
meet ;  and  just  before  this  a  whole  tribe  of 
Jew's,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred  per¬ 
sons,  was  exi)elled  from  its  possessions, 
escaping  from  Medina  by  scarcely  the 
skin  of  the  teeth,  and  grudged  even  that. 
We  have  no  space  to  follow’  Mohammed’s 
course  in  detail,  and  must  allow  that, 
though  stained  indelibly  with  crime,  he 
appears  to  have  ruled  Medina  itself  AA'ith 
justice  and  skill,  except  in  the  instances  in 
which  he  was  personally  opposed,  or  in 
which  he  found  justice  demanding  an  un- 
dulv’  great  sacrifice  from  selfishness. 

The  fifth  year  of  the  Hejira  we  must 
notice  more  in  detail.  It  is  difficult  to 
Avrite  of  it  w'ith  calmness  at  even  the  dis-, 

*  Ilishdini  says  that  Mohammed,  being  vexed 
by  A»ma’e  verses,  said  publicly,  “  Who  will  lij  me 
of  this  woman?”  which  speech  overheard  by 
Omeir,  led  to  the  assassination. — Author's  note. 
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tance  of  twelve  centuries  ;  and  to  the 
reader  who  has  not  previously  given  much 
attention  to  the  history  of  the  Prophet, 
it  may  well  seem  impossible  to  account 
for  the  view  we  have  been  willing  to  take 
of  Mohammed’s  earlier  career,  when  not 
unaware  of  the  lamentable  declension 
which  ensued.  The  difficulty,  however, 
is  not  that  Mohammed  was  guilty  of  dia¬ 
bolical  deeds,  but  that,  though  thus  guilty, 
and  flagrantly  guilty,  he  w'as  none  the  less 
the  object  of  every  tiling  but  adoration  to 
the  vast  majority  of  his  followers.  They 
treasured  his  lightest  word  as  the  utter¬ 
ance  of  heavenly  inspiration,  and  regarded 
his  most  trivial  actions  with  a  veneration 
for  which  superstition  were  too  good  a 
name.  When,  thinking  of  his  lust  and 
barbarity,  we  are  almost  ready  to  join  with 
sundry  ecclesiastics  and  call  him  an  “  in¬ 
carnate  devil,”  we  have  still  to  reinemlier 
that  somehow  Mohammed  so  lived  with 
his  followers  in  poverty  and  simplicity, 
sweeping  his  own  apartment,  mending  his 
own  shoc*s  and  clothes,  faring  on  common 
food,  controlling  a  constantly  increasing 
army,  and  preaching,  praying,  sinning,  so 
as  to  seem  to  those  followers  very  far 
higher  than  the  highest  saint  that  ever 
lived.  We  must  remember  that  somehow 
his  lawless  passions,  and  the  unbounded 
gratification  of  them,  “  excited  the  envy 
rather  than  the  scandal,  the  veneration  ra¬ 
ther  than  the  envy,  of  the  devout  Mussul¬ 
mans.”*  There  must,  therefore,  have 
been  much  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  as 
well  as  much  that  we  know,  to  stand  as  a 
set-off  against  the  flagitiousness  of  the 
year  in  which  he  appears  to  ordinary 
judgment  to  descend  to  the  very  nadir  of 
human  hypocrisy  and  crime.  The  first  of 
the  transactions  which  we  have  thus  pre 
faced  was  Mohammed’s  affiiir  with  Zeinab, 
daughter  of  Jahsh. 

“The  numerous  marriages  of  Mohammed,” 
says  Mr.  Muir,  “  failed  to  confine  his  inclinations 
within  the  ample  circuit  of  his  harem.  Rather, 
its  multiplied  attractions  weakened  restraint, 
and  stimulated  desire  after  new  and  varied 
charms.  On  a  certain  day  the  Prophet  visited, 
as  he  often  did,  the  house  of  Zeid,  his  freedman 
and  adopted  son.  Zeid  was  not  at  home.  Uis 
wife  Zeinab  invited  him  to  enter,  and  starting 
up  in  her  loose  and  scanty  dres.s,  made  baste  to 
•array  herself  for  his  reception.  But  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  her  figure  through  the  half-opened  door 
had  already  been  too  freely  unvailed  before  the 
licentious  gaze  of  Mohammed.  He  was  smitten 


*  Gibbon,  chap.  61. 
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by  the  sight  ‘  Oraeious  God  Almighty  !'  he 
exclaimed  ;  ‘  Oraeious  God  !  how  thou  turnest 
the  hearts  of  mankind!'  These  rapturous 
words  were  repeated,  as  he  turned  to  depart  in 
a  low  voice ;  but  they  were  uttered  distinctly 
enough  to  be  heard  by  Zeinab,  who  perceived 
the  flame  she  had  kindled ;  and,  proud  of  her 
conquest  she  was  nothing  loth  to  tell  her  hus¬ 
band  of  it  on  his  return.  Zeid  went  straight¬ 
way  to  Mohammed,  and  declared  his  readiness 
to  divorce  Zeinab  for  him.  This  Mohammed 
declined.  ‘  Keep  thy  wife  to  thyself,’  he  said, 

‘  and  fear  God.’  But  Zeid  could  plainly  see  that 
the.se  words  proceeded  from  unwilling  lips,  and 
that  the  Prophet  had  still  a  longing  eye  for 
Zeinab.  Perhaps  he  did  not  care  to  keep  her 
when  be  found  that  she  desired  to  leave  him, 
and  was  ambitious  of  the  new  and  distinguished 
alliance.  Accordingly  he  completed  the  di¬ 
vorce.  Mohammed  still  hesitated.  There  might 
be  little  scandal,  according  to  Arab  morals,  in 
seeking  the  hand  of  a  married  woman  whose 
husband  had  no  wish  to  retain  her;  but  the 
husband  in  the  present  case  was  Mohammed’s 
adopted  son,  and  even  in  Arabia  such  a  union 
was  held  to  be  illicit  Still  the  pa&sion  for 
Zeinab  could  not  be  smothered ;  it  continued  to 
burn  within  the  heart  of  Mohammed,  and  at 
la.st,  bursting  forth,  scattered  all  other  consider¬ 
ations  to  the  winds.  Sitting  one  day  with 
Ayesha,  the  prophetic  ecstacy  appeared  to  come 
over  him.  As  he  recovered  he  smiled  joyfully, 
and  saio  :  ‘  Who  will  go  and  congratulate  Zei¬ 
nab,  and  say  that  the  Lord  hath  joined  her  to 
me  in  marriage?’  His  maid  Solma  made  haste 
to  carry  the  glad  news  to  Zeinab  who  showed 
her  delight  by  bestowing  on  the  messenger  all 
the  jewels  she  had  upon  her  person.  Moham¬ 
med  delayed  not  to  fulfill  the  divine  behest,  and 
took  Zeinab  to  his  bed.” — Vol.  iii.  pp.  228,  229. 

The  marriage  caused  great  scandal 
amongst  his  followers,  while  to  the  merely 
pagan  unbelievers  it  seemed  nothing  less 
than  incest.  A  revelation  from  heaven  show¬ 
ed  to  the  former  the  cqu.al  error  and  folly 
of  the  scruples  they  had  indulged,  while  the 
latter  had  learned  discretion  from  the  fate 
of  Asma,  of  Abu  Afak,  of  Kab,  and  of  ma¬ 
ny  more.  A  little  later  came  another  wife 
to  the  ever-growing  harem  of  the  Prophet ; 
and  while  still  engaged  in  regulating  its  gov¬ 
ernment  and  guarding  its  occupants  from 
glances  less  holy  than  his  own,  Mohammed 
received  tidings  of  coming  war.  The  Co- 
reish  were  joined  by  an  immense  force  of 
Bedouins,  and  laid  siege  to  Medina.  The 
city  was  placed  in  extreme  jeopardy,  and 
was  saved  at  first  by  the  trench  outside  it, 
and  ultimately  by  generalship  which  was 
not  very  unlike  jockeyship.  Mohammed 
succeeded  in  rousing  suspicions  and  mu¬ 
tual  distrust  in  the  minds  of  the  allies,  and 
caused  them  to  raise  the  siege  according- 
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ly.  But  till  the  siege  was  actually  raised 
his  danger  was  extreme.  There  was  dis¬ 
sension  in  his  own  camp,  and  no  d.anger 
so  great  as  that  which  had  been  discover¬ 
ed  within  Medina  itself.  For  a  tribe  of 
Jews,  the  Bani  Coreitzii,  took  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  giving  up  their  allcgi.ance  to 
Mohammed,  and  promised  aid  to  the 
Coreish.  That  they  deserved  an  exem¬ 
plary  chastisement  we  are  obliged  to  ad¬ 
mit  ;  but  wo  may  not  condemn  them  ut¬ 
terly,  for  3Iohammed  had  certainly  given 
them  the  strongest  reasons  for  fear  and 
distrust.  Their  conduct  was  treacherous  : 
had  Mohammed’s  been  sincere  ? 

“  lie  had  just  begun  to  cleanse  himself  from 
the  dust  of  the  campaign,  when  suddenly  he 
pretended  that  Gabriel  had  brought  him  a  com¬ 
mand  to  proceed  immediately  against  the  Bani 
Corcitza.  ‘What!’  said  the  heavenly  visitant 
in  the  language  of  reproach,  ‘  hast  thou  laid 
aside  thine  armor,  while  as  yet  the  angels  have 
not  laid  theirs  aside  ?  Arise,  and  go  forth 
against  the  Coreitza.  Behold,  I  go  before  thee 
to  shake  the  foundations  of  their  walls.’  ” 

The  army  was  at  once  assembled,  three 
thousand  strong,  with  thirty-six  horse, 
and  marched  to  the  fortress  of  the  Core¬ 
itza,  two  or  three  miles  south  e.ast  of  the 
city.  Not  having  expected  such  a  thing, 
the  Coreitza  were  wholly  unprepared,  and 
were  speedily  reduced  to  the  verge  of 
starvation.  At  the  end  of  from  fourteen 
to  twenty-five  d.ays,  (it  is  not  clear  which,) 
they  capitulated  on  condition  that  their 
fate  should  be  decided  by  another  tribe, 
their  own  and  Mohammed’s  allies,  the 
Bani  Aws.  It  happened  that  while  assist¬ 
ing  in  the  defense  of  Medina,  an  old  chief 
of  this  tribe,  SAd  ibn  Muadz,  had  been 
wounded  in  the  shoulder  by  an  arrow ; 
and  Mohammed,  having  acceded  to  the 
stipulation  of  the  Coreitza,  appointed  Sad 
ibn  Muadz  to  pronounce  their  fate.  IIow 
matters  went,  and  what  fate  the  white- 
haired  old  Jew  pronounced  upon  his  fel¬ 
lows,  are  well  told  by  Mr.  3Iuir : 

“  Sad  still  suffered  from  the  severe  wound  he 
had  received  at  the  trench.  From  the  field  of  bat¬ 
tle  he  had  been  carried  to  a  tent  pitched  by  Mo¬ 
hammed  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Mosque,  where 
the  wounded  men  were  waited  on  by  Rufeida, 
an  experienced  nurse.  Ills  wound  had  begun 
apparently  to  heal.  But  the  sense  of  the  injury 
still  rankled  in  his  heart ;  and  Mohammed  knew 
well  the  bitter  hate  into  which  his  former 
friendship  had  been  turned  by  the  treachery  of 
the  Coreitza.  He  was  now  summoned.  His 
figure  was  Urge  and  corpulent  Having  been 


mounted  with  some  difficulty  on  a  well-padded 
ass,  he  was  conducted  to  the  camp.  The  men 
of  bis  tribe  [his  own  tribe,  note]  who  thronged 
about  him  by  the  way,  continually  reminded 
him  of  the  friendship  and  services  of  the  Core¬ 
itza,  and  urged  him  as  their  own  representative 
to  deal  gently  with  the  prisoners,  He  answer¬ 
ed  not  a  word  till  he  approached  the  scone ; 
and  then  he  said  :  ‘  Verily,  this  grace  is  given  to 
Sad,  that  be  carcth  not,  in  the  affairs  of  God, 
for  any  blame  the  blamers  may  cast  upon  him.’ 
As  he  drew  near,  Mohammed  called  aloud  to 
those  around  him :  ‘  Stand  up  to  meet  your 
master,  and  assist  him  to  alight’  Then  he 
commanded  that  Sad  should  pronounce  his 
judgment  on  the  Coreitza.  ‘  Proceed  with  thy 
judgment,’  repeated  the  Prophet  Sad  turned 
himself  to  his  people,  who  were  still  urging 
mercy  on  him,  and  said:  ‘Will  ye  then  bind 
yourselves  by  the  covenant  of  God,  that  what¬ 
soever  I  shall  decide  ye  will  accept  the  same 
There  was  a  general  murmur  of  assent.  Then 
he  proceeded:  ^  This  verily  i$  my  judgment, 
that  the  male  eaptivee  $hall  be  put  to  death,  that 
the  female  captive*  and  the  children  *hall  he  told 
into  tlavery,  and  the  tpoil  he  divided  amongst 
the  army.'  Many  a  heart  quailed  besides  the 
hearts  of  the  wretched  prisoners,  at  this  savage 
and  bloody  decree.  But  all  questionings  were 
forthwith  stopped  by  Mohammed,  who  adopted 
the  verdict  as  his  own,  nay,  declared  it  to  be 
the  solemn  judgment  of  the  Almighty.  Cold 
and  unmoved,  he  said  :  ‘  Truly  thou  ha*  decid¬ 
ed  according  to  the  judgment  of  Ood  pronounced 
on  high  from  beyond  the  seven  heavens'  ” — Vol. 
iiL  pp.  274-276. 

The  sentence  was  forthwith  carried  into 
execution,  and  when  about  eight  hundred 
victims  h.ad  8.aturated  the  market-place 
of  Medina  ■with  their  blood,  Mohammed 
turned  him  from  the  ghastly  sight  to  a 
beautiful  Jewess,  all  whose  male  relatives 
had  but  a  moment  before  been  butchered 
in  cold  blood,  and  invited  her  to  become 
again  a  bride  !  She  refused,  and  was  re¬ 
tained  by  the  Prophet  as  his  concubine 
and  slave. 

Thus  closed  the  fifth  year  of  the  Hejira. 
Sick  and  W'eary  of  its  bloody  horrors  and 
its  brut.al  lust,  w'e  are  thankful  wdien  it 
ends.  We  are  bound,  .as  we  think  of 
it,  to  remember  the  simplicity,  the  ignor¬ 
ance,  and  the  (listinguishing  characteristics 
of  the  Arabs,  in  order  to  understand  how 
such  things  should  have  been  possible ; 
and  W’e  are  also  bound,  ere  w’e  condemn 
Mohammed,  to  remember  that  human  na¬ 
ture  is  the  same  in  our  day  as  in  the  days 
gone  by,  and  that  crimes  and  hypocrisies 
scarcely  less  revolting  than  those  which 
have  just  moved  our  indignation,  have 
not  been  wholly  unknowm  even  among 
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nations  which,  according  to  popular  opin¬ 
ion,  are  far  more  enlightened  and  far  more 
moral  than  the  Arabians  of  the  time  of 
Mohammed. 

It  was  nearly  three  years  later  than 
this,  that  Mohammed  compassed  the  one 
desire  of  his  heart,  which  would  seem  to 
have  been  dearer  to  him  than  all  others. 
He  marched  with  an  army  of  from  eight 
to  ten  thousand  men,  and,  almost  without 
fighting,  made  himself  master  of  Mecca, 
liis  enemies  were  at  his  feet :  the  hour  of 
his  most  brilliant  and  indis]>utable,  though 
long  and  patiently  exf>ected  triumph,  was 
fully  come.  Scores  of  times  and  in  scores 
of  places  had  he  fought  for  it,  planned  and 
preached,  prayed  and  lied,  and  shed  blood 
for  it.  It  was  attained  at  last,  and  from 
that  lime  he  regarded  himself,  and  was 
regarded  by  others,  as  virtual  Sovereign 
of  Arabia.  He  received  numberless  de¬ 
putations  from  tribes  in  all  parts  of  the 
peninsula,  tendering  allegiance  and  hom¬ 
age.  He  organized  his  government,  and 
though  his  agents  collected  an  imperial 
revenue  in  his  name,  he  never  used  the 
funds  thus  obtained  for  merely  personal 
aggrandizement,  but  only  for  consolidat¬ 
ing  and  extending  the  power  of  the  nation 
which  had  now  first  found  its  hands.  In¬ 
deed,  much  of  praise  must  be  awarded  in 
resjMJct  of  these  things,  we  believe,  to  his 
principal  advisers  and  lieutenants  as  well 
as  to  himself.  We  are  ready  to  admit, 
with  Dr.  Sprenger,  though  it  is  slightly 
anticipating  the  actual  course  of  events, 
that  thejr  who  call  these  principal  friends 
and  advisers,  most  of  whom  were  among 
the  Prophet’s  earliest  converts,  “  hot¬ 
headed  fanatics,  must  take  fiinaticism  as 
synonymous  with  wisdom  and  jiersever- 
ance.  We  find  that  in  all  their  actions 
they  were  guided  by  the  most  consum¬ 
mate  prudence  and  by  cool  reflection,  and 
their  objects  ivere  in  most  cases  noble, 
and  the  means  which  they  employed  were 
rarely  objectionable.”* 

Shortly  after  the  concjuest  of  Mecca  the 
ritual  of  Moslem  worship  was  completed, 
and  it  remains  unchanged  to  this  present 

•  Lift  of  Mohammed,  pp.  173,  174. 
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day.  Tlie  same  ceremonies  are  observed 
now  which  were  observed  by  Mohammed 
the  year  before  his  death.  The  pilgrim¬ 
age  he  then  performeil  has  served  ever 
since  as  a  model  to  the  Moslem  world,  and 
may  not  be  knowingly  departed  from 
even  to  the  saving  of  a  hair  of  the  shaven 
head,  the  changing  of  the  color  of  the  gar¬ 
ments  worn,  or  the  omission  to  cast  at 
least  so  many  stones  in  such  a  place,  and 
to  8.ay  so  many  prayers  at  certain  other 
places  ;  to  drink  water,  to  bathe,  to  fast, 
to  walk,  to  run,  precisely  as  tradition  af¬ 
firms  to  have  been  done  in  the  first  and 
last  great  pilgrimage  to  the  reformed 
Kaaba  of  Mecca  which  the  founder  of  Is- 
lamism  led. 

In  just  ten  Arabian  years  after  the  date 
of  his  aiTival  in  Medina,  an  outcast  from 
his  native  city,  and  seeking  home  and  hos¬ 
pitality  among  strangers,  Mohammed 
sickened  and  died.  On  the  last  day  of  his 
illness  a  strange  invigoration  occurred  to 
him ;  and  as  it  was  the  hour  of  public 
worship,  he  was  assisted  to  the  temple  in 
which  he  had  so  often  ministered.  He 
spoke  to  the  breathless  and  devoted  crowd 
with  a  force  and  eloquence  unusual  even 
for  him,  discharged  a  small  debt  which  he 
had  previously  forgotten,  attended  to 
some  important  matters  of  state,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  room  of  his  favorite  wife, 
exhausted  by  the  exertion.  He  felt  him¬ 
self  rapidly  sinking,  and  having  called  for 
a  pitcher  of  water,  he  wetted  his  face 
and  prayetl :  “  O  Lord !  I  beseech  thee  as¬ 
sist  me  in  the  agonies  of  death  !”  Three 
times  he  ejaculated  with  fervor :  “  Gabriel, 
come  close  unto  me  !”  He  requested  to 
be  left  in  perfect  quiet ;  prayed  in  a  u  his- 
per,  “  Lord,  grant  me  pardon,  and  join 
me  to  the  companionship  on  high then 
at  intervals  were  heard  the  feebly  articu¬ 
late  whispers :  “  Eternity  in  I’aradise !” 
“  Pardon  !”  “  Yes  ;  the  blessed  com- 

p.anionship  on  high.”  He  stretched  him¬ 
self  gently  as  he  paused,  his  head  grew 
heavier  as  it  rested  on  Ayesha’s  breast, 
and  with  this  last  aspiration  after  the 
companionship  on  high  the  Founder  of 
Islam  and  of  the  empire  of  the  iSaraceus 
had  passed  away. 
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From  tne  Brltlih  Quarterly, 

BISHOP  COLENSO  ON  THE  PENTATEUCH.* 

CONCLUDID  FROM  PAGE  829. 


Wk  now  come  to  the  Bishop’s  grand 
article  of  impeachment ;  namely,  the 
number  of  the  Israelites  when  they  went 
down  with  Jacob  into  Egypt,  and  their 
alleged  numbers  when  they  left  it. 

The  first  difficulty  here  has  respect  to 
the  number  of  souls  which  are  said  to 
have  migrated  w’ith  .Jacob  at  that  time. 
Dr.  Colenso  places  the  difficulty  on  this 
point  in  front  of  all  the  rest,  and  makes 
very  much  of  it.  We  must  confess  that 
we  are  not  ourselves  greatly  affected  by 
it. 

Our  first  observation  on  this  point  is, 
that  we  think  candor  should  suggest  that 
where  a  supposed  discrepancy  is  so  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  writer  himself  could  not 
h.ave  failed  to  see  it,  and  to  have  seen  that 
it  could  not  fail  to  be  seen  by  others,  the 
presumption  is  strong  that  there  must 
iiave  been  circumstances,  whether  known 
to  us  or  not,  which  gave  him  full  warrant 
for  writing  as  he  has  done.  To  suppose 
otherwise  would  be  to  suppose  him  desti¬ 
tute,  not  only  of  principle,  but  of  common 
sense.  In  Genesis  46  the  total  of  the 
souls  said  to  have  come  from  the  loins  of 
Jacob,  and  to  have  come  with  him  into 
Egypt,  is  given  as  “  threescore  and  six 
and  in  the  next  verse,  where  they  are 
made  to  include  Joseph  and  his  tw’o  sons, 
they  arc  given  as  “  threescore  and  ten,” 
(26,  27.)  In  the  same  chapter,  the  writer 
who  gives  these  totals  has  given  the 
series  of  names  from  which  they  are  to  be 
made  up.  Surely  he  was  cajiable  of  see¬ 
ing  whether  the  names  he  had  w’ritten 
down  amounted  to  the  numbers  sixty-six 
and  seventy  or  not.  lie  must  have  known 
w'hen  he  openly  reckoned  Josejih  and  his 
two  sons  among  “  the  souls  oi  the  house 
of  Jacob,  which  came  into  Egypt,”  that 
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it  was  only  in  some  special  or  loose  sense 
that  this  could  be  true,  inasmuch  as  Jo¬ 
seph  had  gone  to  Egypt  long  before,  and 
his  sons  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  were 
bom  there.  Nor  could  the  required  num¬ 
bers  be  made  up  without  including  Jacob 
himself  as  in  this  series ;  and  the  writer 
could  hardly  need  to  be  assured  that  Ja¬ 
cob  could  not  have  come  out  of  the  loins 
of  Jacob.  Nevertheless,  he  reckons  after 
this  manner,  and  tells  us  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  his  genealogical  table  that  he 
means  so  to  do.  Here  are  his  words : 
“  These  are  the  names  of  the  children  of 
Israel  which  came  into  Egypt,  Jacob  and 
his  sons,”  (ver.  8.) 

But  the  grand  difficulty  is  about  “  Ilez- 
ron  and  Ilamul,”  (ver.  12.)  These  were 
great-grandsons  of  Jacob.  Their  names 
occur  in  a  list  described  as  descendants  of 
the  patriarch  who  came  with  him  into 
Egypt,  while,  in  fact,  these  persons  w’ere 
not  born  until  after  that  event.  How  are 
we  to  account  for  this  ?  It  would  not, 
we  think,  be  very  wonderful  if  w'e  were 
obliged  to  confess  that  we  can  not  account 
for  it.  For  though  we  might  not  be  able 
to  assign  a  sufficient  reason,  it  would  not 
at  all  follow  that  there  was  no  such  rea¬ 
son.  The  buried  circumstances  of  the 
past  have  left  many  a  mystery  of  this 
kind  on  the  surface  of  history.  Dr.  Co¬ 
lenso,  indeed,  settles  the  matter  in  a  very 
curt  fashion.  According  to  his  interjiret- 
ation,  the  historian  was  an  imbecile,  and 
did  not  see  the  inconsistency ;  or  some¬ 
thing  worse,  would  not  see  it.  But 
thoughtful  and  cautious  men  do  not  dis¬ 
pose  of  such  questions  after  this  summary 
manner.  The  man  who,  in  this  genealogy, 
has,  without  any  disguise,  counted  Jacob 
along  with  the  sons  of  Jacob,  and  counted 
Joseph,  and  Ephraim,  and  Manasseh,  along 
with  those  described  as  having  come  into 
Egypt  with  Jacob,  though  they  had  not 
so  come,  may  h.ave  had  a  reason,  though 
he  has  not  stated  it,  for  having  named 
2T 
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Hezron  and  Ilamul  as  though  they  had  That  the  historian  saw  the  alleged  dis- 
forined  a  part  of  that  migration,  though  crepancy,  that  he  did  not  mean  to  de- 
they  did  not.  From  the  open  and  in-  ceive  by  it,  and  that  there  were  circum- 
genuous  manner  in  which  the  historian  j  stances  at  the  lime  to  justify  his  present- 
«  has  explained  his  somewhat  singular  mode  ing  this  genealogical  chapter  as  we  have  it, 
of  making  up  his  numbers  sixty-six  and  are  points  we  can  believe  to  the  full,  and 
seventy,  we  are  bound  in  candor  to  sup-  without  difficulty.  As  to  the  supposition 
pose  that  he  saw  the  discrepancy  in  the  that  there  were  no  such  circumstances,  and 
case  of  ilezron  and  Hamul,  and  was  far  that  the  historian  has  really  blundered,  or 
from  meaning  to  deceive  anyone  by  what  attempted  to  play  the  knave,  it  must  suf- 
he  had  written.  hce  to  say  that  proof  on  these  points  has 

Indeed,  the  manner  in  -which  these  not  been  given,  and  that  the  idea  of  its 
names  are  introduced  is  manifestly  an  ex-  being  given  is  preposterous.  The  incon- 
oeptional  manner.  In  the  preceding  verses  sistency  described  by  Dr.  Colenso  is  too 
we  have  the  name  of  Reuben,  then  of  his  palpable  to  be  real.  The  man  must  have 
sons.  So  of  Simeon.  So  of  Levi.  But  been  on  the  verge  of  idiocy  that  should 
coming  to  Judah,  two  of  his  sons,  £r  and  have  perpetrated  it.  The  argument  of 
Onan,  are  said  to  have  died  in  Canaan,  the  Bishop  is  pushed  so  far  that  it  destroys 
As  they  were  dead,  they  might,  as  the  itself.  He  has  not  done  justice  to  what 
simplest  and  briefest  course,  have  been  I  we  knovj  of  the  case.  He  has  not  made 
passed  over.  But  as  this  is  the  only  in-  the  allowance  w'hich  a  wise  man  should 
stance  in  which  death  bad  diminished  the  have  made  for  what  -n’e  do  not  know, 
offspring  of  Jacob,  the  void  created  by  Concerning  the  increase  of  these  seventy 

the  death  of  two  grandsons  in  Canaan  is  souls  into  two  millions  before  the  Exodus, 
to  be  filled  up  by  two  great-grandsons  we  beg  the  reader’s  attention  to  the  fol- 
born  in  Egypt.  Beyond  a  doubt,  what  lowing  particulars  : 
is  said  of  Hezron  and  Hamul,  and  what  First.  We  regard  the  interval  from  Ja- 
is  said  of  Jacob,  and  what  is  said  of'  cob’s  going  down  into  Egypt  to  the  de- 
Joseph  and  his  sons  —  all  are  open  to  '  parture  of  his  descendants  under  Moses, 
the  charge  of  not  being  strictly  accu-  as  restricted  to  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
rate.  But  a  lofty  negligence  of  this  kind,  years.  The  notion  that  it  extended  to 
in  regard  to  little  things,  is  a  character-  four  hundred  and  thirty  is  not  tenable, 
istic  of  the  sacred  writers.  We  might  Second.  Jacob’s  children  included  in  the 
cite  hundreds  of  passages  in  which  the  in-  seventy  consist  almost  wholly  of  sons,  and 
troduction  of  a  brief  expression,  or  it  may  the  younger  would  take  to  themselves 
be  of  a  single  -word,  would,  as  we  think,  wives  necessarily  and  freely  from  among 
have  sufficed  to  preclude  all  misconoep-  the  Egyptians.  Jos^h’s  example  would 
lion.  But  the  expression  or  the  word  is  not  be  without  its  influence  in  that  direc- 
not  there.  Dr.  Colenso  thinks  he  has  tion. 

caught  the  historian  making  blunders.  Third.  In  their  new  circumstances,  with 
The  historian  seems  to  say :  “  Honest  men  a  more  settled  home,  and  with  the  most 
will  see  what  I  mean.  If  men  wish  to  ready  means  of  subsistence,  and  regarding 
cavil,  I  do  not  write  for  such.  I  use  the  t)ivine  promise  of  increase  as  the  pro¬ 
general  expressions,  but  I  use  them  with  mise  of  a  national  blessing,  marriage 
exceptions,  and  every  man  may  see  what  would  be  general,  and  would  take  place 
the  exceptions  are.”  It  is  manifest  that  early.  Even  in  a  country  like  Ireland, 
in  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  we  have  where  the  increase  of  population  has  been 
to  do  with  the  writer  who  has  not  the  fear  j  unusually  rapid,  we  learn,  from  the  census 
of  critics  of  the  Colenso  order  before  his  j  of  1841,  that  in  a  population  of  one  mil- 
eyes.  The  volume  of  revelation,  if  writ- !  lion  six  hundred  and  forty-three  thousand 
ten  so  as  to  meet  or  anticipate  all  the  j  seven  hundred  and  four  from  the  age  of 
questionings  of  such  men,  would  have  I  seventeen  to  forty-six,  only  six  hundred 
been  a  strange  book.  |  and  ninety  thousand  and  eighty-six  were 

Had  more  than  two  of  Jacob’s  grand- 1  married,  leaving  nine  hundred  and  fifty- 
sons  died  in  Canaan,  possibly  more  than  :  three  thousand  and  eighteen  unmarried, 
two  of  his  great-grandsons  after  the  mi-  j  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any 
gration  would  have  been  reckoned  in  the  I  such  state  of  things  existed  among  the  Is- 
sacred  number  seventy,  which  was  to  form  j  raelites  in  Egypt.  It  should  lie  remein- 
the  starting-point  oi  Israel  in  Egypt. '  bered,  too,  that  among  the  Hebrews  illicit 
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intercourse  between  the  sexes  was  not 
tolerated. 

Fourth.  We  must  not  suppose  these 
people  to  have  been  strangers  to  polygamy. 
The  lives  of  the  patriarchs  were  not  with¬ 
out  precedent  of  this  kind.  Abraham 
loved  Sarah,  but  he  had  Ishmaelby  Ilagar. 
Jacob  had  been  husband  to  L^h  and 
Ilachel  at  the  same  time ;  and,  in  the 
meanwhile,  children  were  bom  to  him  by 
Zilpah  the  handmaid  of  Leah,  and  by 
llilhah  the  handmaid  of  Rachel.  Deut. 
21  :  15-17  shows,  not  only  that  polygamy^ 
existed  among  the  Israelites,  but  that  it 
was  recognized  and  regulated  by  law'. 

Fifth.  While  the  increase  of  population 
in  tropical  regions  is  often  such,  especially 
among  the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  as 
we  never  know'  in  our  latitude,  Egypt  is 
mentioned  by  Plutarch,  Seneca,  Strabo, 
and  other  ancient  writers,  as  remarkable 
beyond  all  other  countries  for  the  fecund¬ 
ity  of  its  women.  More  than  one  child  at 
a  birth  was  common.  Five  at  a  birth,  says 
Aristotle,  {Hht.  Anim.  lib.  viii.  c.  5,  §  1,) 
are  the  most  that  has  been  know'n ;  but 
that  number  had  been  known  at  four  suc¬ 
cessive  births. 

Sixth.  The  depressed  state  to  which  a 
large  portion  of  the  jieople  w'ere  reduced 
during  some  W’hile  before  the  Exodus,  in 
place  of  imposing  any  check  on  popula¬ 
tion,  w'ould  tend  rather  to  increase  it ;  the 
depressed  classes  in  all  parts  of  the  w'orld 
being  found  to  be  the  most  prolific.  The 
rice-eaters  of  Bengal,  for  example,  number 
a  population  of  twenty-one  hundred  and 
sixty-six  to  the  British  square  league. 

Seventh.  These  particulars  will  have 
respect  to  purely  natural  causes.  But  on 
this  question  we  are  not  to  be  restricted 
to  merely  natural  law.  Among  a  people 
whose  increase  was  to  be  the  special  care 
of  Providence,  not  only  might  the  births 
have  been  more  numerous  than  natural 
law  would  account  for,  but  the  deaths 
might  be  much  fewer.  And  if  we  suppose 
the  deaths  to  have  been  comparatively 
few',  while  the  births  were  unusually  high, 
the  increase  of  numbers  might  soon  be¬ 
come  such  as  to  be  without  parallel  in  the 
history  of  any  other  people. 

From  all  these  considerations  w'e  are 
justified  in  looking  to  the  highest  rate  of 
increase  in  any  known  population,  and  in 
accounting  it  probable  that  the  increase 
of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  was  not  merely 
up  to  that  rate,  but  something  more. 
W®  shall  take  as  an  illustration  of  the 


fiossible  in  this  respect  from  purely  natural 
aw',  the  increase  among  the  settlers  in 
Pitcairn’s  Island  during  the  last  century. 

In  1790,  nine  European  men,  mutineers 
from  the  Bounty,  left  the  island  of  Ota- 
heite  W'ith  six  native  men  and  twelve  na¬ 
tive  women.  They  landed  smd  settled  on 
the  then  uninhabited  island  now  known  as 
Pitcairn’s  Island.  When  two  years  had 
passed,  the  six  Otaheitian  men  conspired 
against  the  white  men,  and  killed  five  of 
them.  The  result  w'as  that  the  murderers 
were  all  killed  in  their  turn.  This  reduced 
thepopulation  at  the  end  of  the  second  ^ear 
to  four  European  men  and  ten  Otaheitian 
women.  Five  years  later  the  four  European 
men  were  reduced  to  two,  and  one  year  later 
a  solitary  man  survived  with  the  remaining 
women  and  children.  In  1814  the  island 
W'as  visited  by  a  British  frigate.  This 
was  twenty-tw'o  years  after  the  population 
had  been  limited  to  four  men  and  ten  wo¬ 
men,  sixteen  years  after  the  four  men  had 
been  reduced  to  two,  and  fifteen  years 
since  the  two  men  were  reduced  to  one. 
But  the  number  of  souls  found  in  the 
island  was  forty-eight,  consisting  mostly 
of  adults.  That  is,  the  population  may  be 
said  to  have  more  than  trebled  itself  within 
the  tw'enty-four  years.  For  had  not  two 
of  the  men  making  up  the  fourteen  per¬ 
sons  in  1793  been  prematurely  cut  off,  the 
increase  would  no  doubt  have  been  consi¬ 
derably  above  forty-eight,  and  this  circum¬ 
stance  may  be  reckoned  against  the  few* 
infants  the  men  may  have  left  who  were 
cut  off  at  the  close  of  the  second  year.* 

It  is  clear  from  these  facts,  than  an  in¬ 
crease  of  population  may  take  place,  in 
favorable  circumstances,  at  the  rate  of  a 
triple  increase  every  quarter  of  a  century. 
But  if  this  was  possible  in  Pitcairn’s 
Island,  why  not  possible  in  Egypt?  And 
if  such  increase  be  possible  from  purely 
natural  laws,  surely  it  may  be  possible — 
more  than  possible — w'here  there  is  the 
action  of  a  special  providence  to  that  end. 
Immediately  after  their  migration  it  is 
said:  “And  Israel  dwelt  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  in  the  country  of  Goshen ;  and 
they  had  possessions  therein,  .'md  grew, 
and  multiplied  exceedingly,”  (Gen.  47  : 
27.)t 


•  Mutiny  of  the  Bounty,  in  Murray'i  Family 
Library  ch.  vtil.  Doubleday’s  True  Late  of  Po¬ 
pulation,  pp.  61- A2. 

f  Kalietch,  indeed,  in  bis  commentarT  on  Ex. 
12 ;  S7,  mentions  an  instance  in  which  five  per¬ 
sons  multiplied  at  a  far  more  rapid  rate  than  the 
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It  was  promised  to  Abraham  that  his 
seed  should  go  out  of  Egypt  in  the 
“fourth  generation.”  It  is  not  easy  to 
interpret  that  expression  from  its  connec¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Colenso  labors  hard  to  show 
that  there  were  names  which,  taken  in 
succession,  spanned  the  whole  distance  of 
two  hundrea  and  fifteen  years.  Who 
doubts  it?  It  is  probable  that,  in  two 
millions  of  people,  and  where  life  was 
considerably  longer  than  at  present,  there 
were  manj  such  instances.  In  this  sense 
the  promise  was  no  doubt  fulfilled.  But 
each  one  of  those  senior  men  may  have 
seen  sons,  and  grandsons,  and  great- 
grandsons,  all  making  so  many  successive 
generations.  It  is  said  of  Joseph  that  he 
saw  “  Ephraim’s  children  of  the  third  gen¬ 
eration.’^  That  is,  Joseph  lived  to  see  his 
fourth  generation.  Now,  Joseph  did  not 
marry  until  after  he  was  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  he  died  when  one  hundred  and 
ten  ;  so  that  in  eighty  years  from  the  time 
of  his  marriage  he  saw  four  generations. 
Suppose  we  give  twenty  years  to  a  gener¬ 
ation  ;  that  will  give  something  more  than 
ten  generations  and  a  half  in  two  hundred 
and  fifteen  years.  But  take  twenty-five 
years  to  the  average  generation,  and  that 
we  may  apply  this  re^oning  we  have  now 
to  ask — What  would  be  a  mr  number  to 
name  as  forming  the  root  of  the  in¬ 
tended  Israelitish  nation  in  Egypt?  If 
we  take  the  between  sixty  and  seventy 
male  persons  who  settle  with  Joseph  in 
that  country,  and  if  we  suppose  these 
men  to  be  married  or  soon  to  marry,  we 
have  somewhere  between  one  hundred 
jind  twenty  and  one  hundred  and  forty. 
We  must  further  insist,  notwithstanding 
the  Bishop’s  protest,  that  the  patriarchs  | 
history  requires  us  to  suppose  that  the 
servants  and  retainers  of  Jacob  and  his 
sons  formed  a  considerable  body  of  jier- 
sons,  that  should  be  regarded  as  a  part  of 
the  new  social  organization  which  now 
passed  into  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  and 
was  to  become  settled  there  for  the  next 
two  centuries.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  Abraham,  when  he  determined  to  res¬ 
cue  Lot,  is  said  to  have  “  armed  his  three 
hundred  and  eighteen  trained  men  born  in 
his  house and  if  the  establishment  of 


•ettlers  on  Pitcairn’s  leUnd.  This  was  the  case  of 
a  man  named  Pine,  who,  in  the  ooTenteenth  centu¬ 
ry,  was  wrecked,  with  four  women,  on  a  desert 
islaod  BorUi-east  of  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  But 
as  we  are  not  acquainted  with  the  evidence  in  this 
case,  we  lay  no  strem  upon  it. 
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Abraham,  who  was  then  childless,  was  of 
that  order,  did  the  establishment  of  Jacob 
and  his  twelve  sons  bear  no  resemblance 
to  it?  Had  Jacob’s  “three  bands”  with 
which  he  met  Esau  dwindled  to  nothing, 
or  next  to  nothing  ?  It  is  true  the  people 
who  left  Egypt  are  described  as  the  child¬ 
ren  of  Israel,  and  as  the  seed  of  Abraham. 
But  they  could  not  have  been  such  with¬ 
out  a  considerable  admixture  of  other 
blood.  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  had  the 
blood  of  the  Egyptians  in  their  veins,  and 
passed  it  to  the  tribes  which  descended 
from  them.  The  bond-maids  of  Leah  and 
Rachel  became  the  mothers  of  men  who 
were  to  found  Hebrew  tribes.  The  nu¬ 
cleus  of  the  race  would  be  Abrahamic, 
but  there  would  be  many  adhesions  from 
other  sources.  Let  ns  then  reckon  the 
number  which  were  of  the  migration  into 
Egypt  with  .Jacob,  and  which  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  destined  to  give  existence  to 
the  future  Hebrew  population,  as  two 
hundred.  That  number  would  not  include 
more  than  two  or  three  score  of  persons 
beside  the  sons  and  gnandsons  of  .Jacob, 
with  their  wives,  and  not  more  than  half 
the  number  we  might  justly  demand,  if 
the  exigency  required  it. 

Dr.  Colenso  indeed  says,  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  narrative  is  against  the  supposition 
that  the  Hebrews  took  wives  from  among 
the  Egvpti.ans.  “As  the  object  of  the 
King,’!^  it  is  said,  “  was  to  keep  down 
their  numbers,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  he  w’ould  allow  them  freely  to  take 
wives  from  among  his  own  peojde,”  (p. 
104.)  But  where  is  the  evidence  that  the 
Pharaoh  cotemporary  with  .Josejth  had 
any  wish  to  keep  down  their  numbers  ? 

I  The  presumption  is,  that  he  had  no  such 
thought.  The  priest  caste  of  Egypt,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  testimony  of  all  history, 
was  the  highest  caste  in  that  kingdom,  and 
the  highest  man  of  that  caste  had  given 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Joseph ;  and 
courts,  all  the  world  over,  give  fashion  to 
crowds.  It  is  true,  the  time  came  in  which 
a  king  arose  who  knew  not  Joseph ;  and 
then,  now  soon  or  late  we  can  not  say,  the 
Egyptian  rule  began  to  be  unfavonable  to 
the  llebrew's,  and  they  became  an  obnox¬ 
ious  people  in  the  eyes  of  the  sulisequent 
Pharaohs.  But  by  that  time  this  people 
may  have  become  sufficiently  numerous  to 
make  it  no  longer  necessary  that  they 
should  marry  much  otherwise  than  among 
themselves  ;  and  the  Hebrew  type  in  the 
men  had  no  doubt  so  far  impressed  itself 
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on  their  wives  as  to  constitute  them  a 
class  separate  from  the  Egyptians.  We 
see  not  the  slightest  reason  to  doubt,  that 
within  a  very  short  interval  after  the  mi¬ 
gration,  the  Hebrew  community  in  Egypt 
— that  is,  a  community  characterized 
strongly  by  its  Hebrew'  blood — became 
much  more  considerable  than  we  have  as¬ 
sumed. 

And  now'  what  will  follow,  if  we  sup¬ 
pose  this  two  hundred  persons  to  increase 
in  a  triple  r.atio  through  eight  generations 
and  a  half  in  the  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
years  ?  Tlie  result  w'ould  give  us  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  three  million  two  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  five  hundred.  So  much 
for  the  impossible  about  the  two  millions. 
And  so  this  arithmetical  battering-ram, 
though  wielded  by  episcopal  hands,  fails 
of  its  oflice,  and  is  sluaken  into  fragments. 
We  scarcely  need  say  we  do  not  regard 
the  Israelites  on  leaving  Egypt  as  number¬ 
ing  three  millions.  e  are  not  obliged 
to  suppose  that  they  had  increased  so  ^t 
even  under  the  special  arrangement  of 
Providence,  as  we  know  the  settlers  in 
Pitcairn’s  Island  did  under  the  influence 
of  nothing  beyond  natural  law’. 

But  we  are  now’  admonished  that  the 
supposition  that  the  people  of  the  Exodus 
were  two  millions  in  number,  makes  their 
reputed  departure  on  the  night  of  the 
Passover  “  utterly  incredible  and  impossi¬ 
ble.”  The  text  on  this  point  says  :  “  And 
the  children  of  Israel  journeyed  from 
Raineses  to  Succoth,  about  six  hundred 
thousand  on  foot  that  were  men,  beside 
children.  And  a  mixed  multitude  went 
up  also  with  them ;  and  flocks,  and  herds, 
even  very  much  cattle,”  (Ex.  12  :  37,  38.) 
On  which  the  Bishop  says : 

“It  appears  from  Numbers  1:8;  2  :  32, 
that  these  six  hundred  thousand  were  the  men 
in  the  prime  of  life,  from  twenty  years  old  and 
upward,  all  that  were  able  to  go  forth  to  war  in 
Israel.  And  (as  we  have  seen)  this  large  num¬ 
ber  of  able-bodied  warriors  implies  a  total  po¬ 
pulation  of  at  least  two  millions.  Here  then  we 
tiave  this  vast  body  of  people  of  all  ages,  sum¬ 
moned  to  start,  according  to  the  story,  at  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  notice,  and  actually  started,  not  one 
being  left  behind,  together  with  all  their  multi¬ 
tudinous  flocks  and  herds,  which  must  have 
been  spread  out  through  a  district  as  large  as  a 
good-sized  Engli.sh  county.  Remembering  as 
T  do,  the  confusion  in  my  own  small  household 
of  thirty  or  forty  persons,  when  once  we  were 
obliged  to  fly  at  dead  of  night — having  been 
roused  from  our  beds  with  a  false  alarm,  that 
an  invading  Zulu  force  had  entered  the  colony, 


had  evaded  the  English  troops  sent  to  meet 
them,  and  was  making  its  way  direct  for  our 
station,  killing  right  and  left  as  it  came  along— 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  this  statement  to  be 
utterly  incredible  and  impossible.  Were  an 
Engli^  village,  say,  two  thousand  people,  to  be 
called  suddenly  to  set  out  in  this  way,  with  old 
people,  young  children,  and  infants,  what  in¬ 
describable  distress  there  would  bo  1  But  what 
shall  be  said  of  two  thousand  times  as  many  ? 
And  what  of  the  sick  and  infirm,  and  the 
women  in  recent  or  imminent  child-birth,  in  a 
population  like  that  of  London,  where  the 
births  are  two  hundred  and  sixty -four  a  day,  or 
about  one  in  every  five  minutet  t 

“  But  this  is  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulty.  We  are  required  to  believe  that  in  one 
single  day  the  order  to  start  was  communicated 
suddenly  at  midnight,  to  every  single  family  of 
every  town  and  village,  through  a  tract  of 
country  as  large  as  Hertfordshire,  but  ten  times 
as  thickly  peopled ;  that  in  obedience  to  such 
order,  having  first  borrowed  from  their  Egyp¬ 
tian  neighbors  in  all  direction8,(though,if  we  are 
to  suppose  Egyptians  occupying  the  tame  ter¬ 
ritory  with  the  Hebrews,  the  extent  of  it  must  be 
very  much  increased,)  they  then  came  in  from  all 
parts  of  the  land  of  (loshen  to  Rameses,  bring¬ 
ing  with  them  the  sick  and  infirm,  the  young 
and  the  aged;  further,  that  since  issuing  the 
summons,  they  had  sent  out  to  gather  all  their 
fiocks  and  herds,  spread  over  so  wide  a  district, 
and  had  driven  them  also  to  Rameses ;  and 
lastly,  that  having  done  all  this,  since  they 
were  roused  at  midnight,  they  were  started 
again  from  Rameses  that  very  same  day,  and 
marched  on  to  Succoth,  not  leaving  a  single 
sick  or  infirm  person,  a  single  woman  in  child¬ 
birth,  or  even  a  single  hoof  (Ex.  10  :  26)  behind 
them.”— Pp.  61,  62. 

We  give  this  passage  at  length  because 
it  presents  as  strong  a  case  as  is  to  be 
found  in  the  volume,  and  because  it  may 
be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Bishop  has  generally  construct¬ 
ed  his  argument.  Ev'ery  circumstance 
tending  to  give  a  character  of  incredibility 
to  the  history  is  not  only  prominently 
stated,  but  is  often  exaggerated ;  and  the 
marshaling  of  the  whole  is  skillftilly  man¬ 
aged  so  as  to  carr^  the  usual  conclusion. 
But,  unhappily,  circumstances  of  a  con¬ 
trary  tendency,  which  ought  to  have  been 
given  with  equal  care,  distinctness,  and 
emphasis,  are  not  so  given,  and  in  tliis  in¬ 
stance  are  passed  over  altogether. 

It  w’ould  be  easy  to  show  that  by  thus 
magnifying  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
migration  m  the  case  of  large  numbers  of 
people,  the  author  has  proved  too  much. 
If  many  of  the  impediments  to  all  move¬ 
ments  of  that  kind  which  are  here  dwelt 
upon  are  to  be  regarded  as  insuperable. 
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then  we  must  not  believe  in  the  migra¬ 
tions  of  peoples  in  vast  numbei’s  in  any 
age  or  country.  According  to  this  sort 
of  historical  criticism,  the  hordes  of  Tar¬ 
tary  and  Mongolia,  which  from  time  im¬ 
memorial  have  consisted  of  migratory 
nations,  can  never  have  existed ;  for 
at  no  juncture  could  those  multitudes 
have  moved  from  place  to  place  without 
impediment  from  the  presence  of  the  aged 
and  the  young,  the  sick  and  the  preg¬ 
nant,  nor  without  encountering  a  host  of 
inconveniences  on  their  march  of  which 
they  knew  little  while  at  rest.  With 
those  people,  tents,  utensils,  flocks,  herds 
— every  thing — moved  when  they  moved. 
Asi.atics  have  always  known  how  to 
achieve  much  in  this  way  which  we  Euro¬ 
peans  can  not  readily  understand.  Ne.arly 
all  the  great  revolutions  in  early  Oriental 
history  have  been  brought  about  by  the 
migration  of  “shepherd -kings,”  who,  at 
the  head  of  their  whole  people,  have  come 
down  from  Central  Asia  upon  Southern 
Asia.  Attila  and  Zenghis  were  late  in¬ 
stances  of  this  sort.  Gipsy  life,  or  Egypt¬ 
ian  life  as  it  is  sometimes  c  died,  is  a  low 
remnant  of  Eastern  ways  still  found  even 
in  the  West 

But  our  great  complaint  against  Dr. 
Colenso  on  the  point  now  under  consider¬ 
ation  is,  not  that  he  has  overlooked  such 
facts  as  these,  for  it  is  not  in  his  way  to 
appreciate  them,  but  that  he  has  wholly 
ignored  one  fact  of  a  very  obvious  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  which  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
show  that  much  which  he  has  accounted 
as  incredible  is  really  credible,  and  that 
many  of  his  impossibilities  are  possibilities 
after  all. 

The  Bishop’s  assumption  is,  that  the 
Israelites  were  “  summoned  to  start  at  a 
moment’s  notice;”  that  the  word  which 
came  to  them  at  midnight  was  a  word 
as  unexpected  as  the  alarm  of  the  in¬ 
vading  Kaflirs  which  roused  his  lord- 
ship’s  household  from  their  slumbers  at 
Natal  ;  and  that  the  two  millions  of 
persons  began  their  march  accordingly 
that  very  night.  But  what  if  this  whole 
assumption  about  the  suddenness  and 
unex[K*ctedne88  of  the  summons  should 
itself  be  unhistorical — untrue  ?  The  his¬ 
tory  informs  us  of  a  mission  given  by  Je¬ 
hovah  to  Moses  and  Aaron.*  llie  lan- 


*  “And  Ood  Mid  noto  Mnses.  Tims  (halt  thon 
■ay  unto  the  ekUdren  of  Jtratl,  The  Lord  God  of 
your  fathers,  the  Ood  of  Abraham,  the  God  of 
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guage  of  this  commission  places  the  Is¬ 
raelites  before  us  as  an  organized  people, 
with  their  recognized  leaders,  who  were 
well  known  and  easily  convened.  What 
was  designed  for  the  “  children  of  Israel  ” 
was  to  be  delivered  to  them  through  their 
“  elders and  Moses  is  assured  that  eld¬ 
ers  and  people  will  be  made  to  hearken  to 
his  voice  ;  that  is,  they  shall  have  faith  in 
him  when  he  tells  them  that  Jehovah  is 
about  to  free  them  from  their  bondage 
in  Egypt,  and  to  settle  them  in  Canaan. 
Their  traditions  would  prepare  them  for 
the  exercise  of  such  faith.  The  first  effect, 
indeed,  of  the  message  of  Moses  to  Pha¬ 
raoh  was  only  to  cause  their  burdens  to 
be  made  more  heavy,  and,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  the  faith  and  spirit  of  the 
people  tailed.  But  from  the  time  the 
great  national  plagues  began  —  plagues 
which  fell  so  heavily  upon  the  Egyptians 
without  touching  the  Israelites — we  hear 
no  more  of  distrust  or  complaint.  The 
space  occupied  by  the  infliction  of  these 
chastisements  must  have  been  at  least 
some  five  or  six  weeks.  The  first  plague 
was  continued  seven  days,  the  last  was  in 
anticipation  quite  as  long,  and  there  were 
eight  between  these  two.  During  that 
interval  two  words — deliverance  and  Ca¬ 
naan — would,  we  may  well  suppose,  be 
words  ringing  ceaselessly  in  their  cars. 
Each  new  plague  as  it  came  upon  the 
Egyptians  would  be  as  a  new  iteration  of 
the  Divine  promise,  and  a  new  evidence 
that,  difficult  as  it  might  be  of  accomplish¬ 
ment,  accomplished  it  would  be.  Moses 
had  been  assured  that  neither  the  first  nor 
the  second  wonder  would  suffice  to  bend 
the  stubborn  will  of  Pharaoh,  but  that  the 
terror  sufficient  to  that  end  would  at  length 
come.  At  length,  the  last  judgment  was 
at  hand  ;  and  be  it  observed  that  it  was 
predicted  that  it  should  be  the  last,  and 
that  with  this  should  come  the  promised 
deliverance : 

“  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Yet  will  I 
bring  one  plague  more  upon  Pharaoh,  and  upon 
Egypt;  ajtervDard  he  will  let  you  go  hence: 


Isaac,  and  the  Ood  of  Jacob,  hath  aeat  roe  unto 
you.— Go,  and  gather  the  elders  of  Israel  toge¬ 
ther,  and  asy  uutn  them.  The  Lord  Gud  of  your 
fa' hers,  the  Ood  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  aud  of  Ja¬ 
cob,  appeared  unto  me,  raying,  I  hare  surely  visit¬ 
ed  you,  and  seen  that  which  is  done  to  you  in 
Egypt:  and  I  have  said,  1  toill  bring  you  up  out  of 
the  fiction  of  Egyjpt  unto  tkelandof  the  CoHuauitee 
— a  laud  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  And  they 
shall  hearken  to  thy  voice.” — Ex.  8  :  15-18. 
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when  he  shill  let  you  go,  he  shill  surely  thruit 
you  out  hence  altogeth^.  Speak  now  in  the 
ears  of  the  people,  and  let  every  man  borrow 
[.Hsk]  of  his  neighbor,  and  every  woman  of  her 
neighbor,  jewels  of  silver,  and  jewels  of  gold. 
And  the  Lord  gave  the  people  favor  in  the  sight 
of  the  E'r;"ptian8.  Moreover,  the  man  Moses 
was  very  great  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  sight 
of  Pharaoh’s  servants,  and  the  sight  of  the 
people.” 

Every  tiling  now,  it  will  be  seen,  be¬ 
spoke  the  near  approach  of  the  promised 
departure.  The  very  suddenness  and 
hurry  of  it  are  indicated  beforehand. 

Now,  if  Dr.  Colenso  had  been  disposed 
to  exercise  his  imagination  on  this  posture 
of  things  as  he  has  done  upon  some  others, 
it  is  easy  to  see  the  kind  of  picture  he 
would  have  presented  to  us.  We  think 
we  hear  him  say :  “  It  must  be  remember¬ 
ed  here,  that  these  people  were  all  vvell 
acquainte<l  with  their  descent  from  Abra¬ 
ham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  with  the  pro¬ 
mise  concerning  their  future  in  Canaan  as 
the  seed  of  those  holy  men.  Joseph's 
dying  injunction  to  them,  and  their  preser¬ 
vation  of  his  bones  as  the  consequence  of 
their  faith  in  his  last  words,  were  facts 
which  must  have  been  familiar  to  them  all, 
from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest.  And 
now,  when,  according  to  the  Divine  pro¬ 
mise,  they  have  multiplied  in  a  manner  so 
extraordinary,  when  Egypt,  too,  has  be¬ 
come  as  the  furnace  of  the  oppressor  to 
them,  the  tidings  comes  to  them  that 
Closes  has  been  commissioned  to  free  them 
from  their  sufferings,  and  to  lead  them  to 
their  long-promised  and  long-expected 
heritage.  As  plague  after  plague  falls 
uj>on  the  land  of  Egypt,  sparing  the  land 
of  Goshen,  we  have  to  imagine  how  every 
mind,  every  heart,  would  be  filled  with 
the  expectation  of  deliverance ;  how  the 
good  news,  thus  shown  to  be  so  trust¬ 
worthy,  would  be  upon  all  tongues ;  how 
all  the  ordinary  currents  of  secular  trafiic 
would  be  disturbed ;  how  every  head  of  a 
family  would  endeavor  to  bring  his  pro- 
{Ksrty  as  closely  about  him  as  possible,  and 
to  reduce  it  to  as  small  a  compass  as  pos¬ 
sible  ;  how  the  men  would  covertly  search 
after  arms,  and  buy  them  at  almost  any 

firice;  how  the  women  would  ply  their 
lands  in  providing  clothes  for  the  day 
and  tent  covering  in  every  form  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  night;  how  the  men  who 
had  the  care  of  herds  would  bo  ques¬ 
tioning  themselves  as  to  the  best  m.anner 
of  caring  for  them ;  how  each  plague,  as 


it  came  on  the  Egyptians,  would  stimulate 
the  faith  of  the  Israelites,  and  prompt 
them  to  some  new  forecast ;  how  the  faith, 
augmented  by  nine  successive  plagues, 
would  rise  to  its  highest  when  Moses 
should  assure  them  that  the  effect  of  the 
tenth  would  be  that  Pharaoh  would  thrust 
them  out — themselves,  and  all  that  they 
possessed.  An  extraordinary  crisis  was 
at  hand,  and  extraordinary  preparation 
was  thus  to  be  made  for  it.” 

All  this  Dr.  Colenso  might  have  s^d, 
ought  to  have  said ;  but  not  a  glimpse  of 
this  aspect  of  the  question  has  he  given 
us.  The  fact  that  the  people  in  being  thus 
forewarned  were  so  far  forearmed,  is  a  fact 
of  which  the  Bishop  has  no  knowledge. 
The  Israelites  no  more  expected  this  sum¬ 
mons  on  the  night  of  the  Passover  than 
the  Bishop  and  his  household  expected 
their  alarm  on  the  memorable  night  in 
Natal!  It  may  be  said  that  Dr.  Colenso 
does  not  believe  in  the  previous  history  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  and  in  consequence 
does  not  believe  in  this  forewarning.  It 
may  be  so.  But  has  it  come  to  this — that 
a  writer  is  at  liberty  to  make  use  of  all 
circumstances  recorded  in  the  Pentateuch 
which,  taken  apart,  seem  to  make  against 
its  credibility,  and  to  pass  over  all  matters 
tending  to  account  for  these  circumstances, 
and  to  establish  a  different  conclusion  ? 
No  one,  indeed,  will  venture  to  say  that 
Dr.  Colenso  has  a  right  to  take  this 
course ;  but  whether  right  or  wrong,  it  is 
the  course  he  has  taken.  We  do  not  say 
that  the  Israelites  were  sure  as  to  the 
hour  in  which  their  departure  would  com¬ 
mence.  Hence  there  was  enough  of  sud¬ 
denness  in  the  summons  to  occasion  their 
taking  dough  with  them  that  had  not  be¬ 
come  bread,  and  many  of  them  were  but 
ill-provided  with  food  for  their  journey. 
Such  circumstances  were  sufficiently  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
had  been  “thrust  out  altogether,”  to  be  no¬ 
ticed  by  the  historian,  without  at  all  dis¬ 
turbing  our  conclusion,  founded  on  the 
most  certain  evidence,  that  during  the 
past  five  or  six  weeks,  at  least,  the  de¬ 
parture  had  been  foreseen,  and  that  with 
the  approach  of  the  tenth  plague  and  the 
Passover  service  it  was  made  to  be  certain 
a  week  before. 

The  notion  that  the  Israelites  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  having  come  from  all  parts  of 
Goshen  to  Raineses,  and  then  as  setting 
forth  together  on  the  march,  and  all  this 
during  the  night  of  the  Passover,  is  one 
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of  Dr.  Colenso’s  exaggerated  fancies,  much  more  the  case  anciently  than  at  pre- 
The  departure  may  hjive  commenced  in  sent  The  valleys  about  Sinai,  which 
the  night,  but  it  is  not  said  that  it  did.  It  yield  the  means  of  subsistence  to  some  six 
is  described,  more  than  once,  as  taking  thousand  Arabs  now,  may  h.ave  been  more 
place  that  “  self-same  day.”  Nay,  more  ;  fruitful  then,  and  other  valley  districts,  or 
m  Num.  33d  the  departure  from  liameses  tracts  bordering  upon  the  desert,  may 
is  made  to  be  the  work  of  the  whole  have  included  sufficient  pasturage  to  allow 
“  morrow”  after  the  night  of  the  four-  of  its  being  possible  that  the  number  of 
teenth.  “  And  they  departed  from  lla-  lambs  or  kids  necessary  for  the  required 
mescs  in  the  first  month,  on  the  fifteenth  }  service  should  be  available,  either  as  reared 
day  of  the  firet  month  ;  on  the  morrow  |  by  the  Israelites  or  as  purchased  by  them.* 
after  the  Passover  the  children  of  Israel  |  We  may  add,  that  as  the  only  instance  of 
went  out  with  a  high  hand  of  all !  the  celebration  of  the  Passover  in  the 

the  Egyptians.”  The  Israelites  who  start-  wilderness  was  on  this  occasion,  and  as 

ed  from  Rameses,  with  Moses  and  Aaron  the  full  observance  of  the  Levitical  law 
probably  at  their  head,  were,  no  doubt,  I  was  reserved  to  the  Promised  Land,  we 
the  advanced  body,  joined  from  various  know  not  how  far  the  I^assover  at  that 

points  by  others,  as  was  found  possible,  time  was  really  such  as  the  ritual  had  re- 

Of  Rameses,  and  the  exact  route  taken,  quired.  We  know  it  was  sufficiently  in 
we  have  no  certain  knowledge.  It  is  pain-  conformity  with  what  Moses  had  com- 
ful  to  see  how  the  Bishop  dings  to  every  manded  to  be  accepted  ;  but  our  informa- 
expression  which  by  the  most  literal  and  tion  goes  no  further, 
unnatural  construction  may  bo  made  to  The  Bishop  makes  much  of  the  passage 
tell  against  the  credibility  of  the  sacred  which  says  that  the  Israelites  were  not  to 
narrative,  suppressing  or  imagining  evi-  be  put  in  possession  of  the  Promised  Land 
dence  without  limit  to  carry  his  point.  “  in  one  year,  lest  the  land  become  deso- 
What  we  have  said  above  will  go  far  late,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  multiply 
toward  meeting  Dr.  Colenso’s  difficulty  against  them,”  (ch.  13.)  But  it  would  be 
about  the  “  tents,”  and  the  provender,  and  '  easy  to  show  that  two  millions  of  persons 
the  arms.  We  have  seen,  too,  that  the  |  would  be  a  sparse  population  in  the  ex¬ 
necessity  of  sustaining  large  flocks  and  !  pected  territory  compared  with  what  we 
herds  in  the  wilderness  was  superseded  ^  have  reason  to  suppose  existed  in  Egypt, 
by  the  fact  that  the  Levitical  ritual  was  ■  and  with  what  we  know  to  exist  in  many 
but  very  partially  observed  during  the  so- 1  parts  of  Asia  at  this  day.  We  know,  too, 
joum  there.  In  the  first  and  second  year  that  far  down  in  Hebrew  history  the  flock 
a  measure  of  conformity  in  this  respect  of  the  shepherd  and  the  highway  of  the 
was  exacted  ;  and  we  know  that  the  de-  traveler  were  not  secure  against  the  lion 
livery  of  the  law  from  Sinai  was  followed  and  the  bear.  Palestine  bore  no  resem- 
W  the  celebration  of  the  Passover.  I  blance  to  the  level  land  along  the  tract  of 
Whence  the  requisite  number  of  lambs  or  the  Nile,  nor  to  the  plains  of  Ilindostan  : 
kids  (for  either  served  the  purpose)  were  it  was  to  a  considerable  extent  the  land  of 
obtained  is  not  stated.  In  a  history  re-  hills,  and  lakes,  and  forests — the  land  in  the 
lating  to  such  extraordinary  events,  and  eye  of  the  Psalmist  when  he  said  :  “  Thou 
consisting  not  so  much  of  a  continuous  ^  makest  darkness,  and  it  is  night :  wherein 
narrative  as  of  jottings  at  intervals,  and  |  all  the  beasts  of  the  forest  do  creep  forth, 
sometimes  long  intervals,  the  marvel  is  The  young  lions  roar  after  their  prey,  and 
that  the  instances  in  which  we  have  to  seek  their  meat  from  God.  The  sun  aris- 
confess  our  ignorance  as  to  how  things  eth,  they  gather  themselves  together,  and 
were  done  are  not  more  numerous.  lay  them  down  in  their  dens,”  (Psalm 

No  one  denies  that  there  were  parts  of  104  :  20-22.)  The  promise  had  respect, 
the  desert  which,  in  their  barrenness  and  not  to  what  was  absolutely  necessary,  but 
desolateness,  fully  justified  the  terms  in  ;  to  what  would  be  a  privilege  and  conve- 
which  the  Prophets  have  described  it ;  nience  to  the  new  settlers, 
but  the  Pentateuch  itself  shows  that  there  j  Dr.  Colenso’s  exception  to  the  specified 
were  districts  in  those  days  to  which  such  j  number  of  the  Hebrew  first-born  is  more 
language  could  not  be  applied.  We  know,  deserving  of  attention.  We  admit  that  in 
also,  from  later  histoiy,  and  from  modern  i  a  population  of  two  millions  the  number  of 

travel,  that  this  has  always  been  the  case, ' - 

and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  i  *  SUnley's  Sinai  and  PaUtHne,  ch.  i. 
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the  first-bom  must  have  l)ocn  greater  than 
is  stated  ;  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  a 
corruption  has  crept  into  the  transcription 
of  the  numenals  on  this  point;  .an  occur¬ 
rence  which  will  be  very  credible  to  those 
who  know  the  resemblance  between  cer¬ 
tain  letters  u.sed  by  the  Hebrews  in  their 
enumerations.  Those  who  attribute  a 
plenary  inspiration  to  the  8.acred  text,  do 
not  suppose  that  an  infallible  guidance  of 
that  nature  has  been  extended  to  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  persons  who  in  later  ages  have 
been  employed  in  transcribing  that  text. 
If  a  man  shall  be  disposed,  on  account  of 
an  occasional  error  arising  in  this  way,  to 
question  the  general  credibility  of  the  sa¬ 
cred  history,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Bible 
as  it  has  come  to  us  to  prevent  his  indulg¬ 
ing  an  imbecile  and  perverse  humor  of  that 
sort.  Even  here,  Ur.  Colenso  has  not 
been  content  with  the  case  as  he  finds  it, 
but  has  done  his  best  to  complicate  the 
real  difficulty  by  introducing  otners  w’hich 
are  merely  imaginary.  The  first-borns 
were  not  only  restricted  to  males,  but  to 
the  first  bora  to  the  father,  whatever  the 
number  of  his  wdves  might  be.  Jacob 
had  sons  by  four  wives,  but  Reuben  only, 
his  son  by  his  first  w'ife,  Leah,  w'as  his 
first-bom.  See  also  Deut.  21  :  15-17.* 


*  It  may  be  well  to  state,  that  there  arc  ortho¬ 
dox  and  devout  men  who  ray,  that  long  before 
Dr.  Colenso  undertook  to  enlighten  them  on  this 
subject,  they  had  ceased  to  place  more  than  a 
very  partial  dependence  on  the  mention  of  num¬ 
bers  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  in  the  early  Hebrew 
Scriptures  generally.  The  system  of  notation 
among  the  Jews  being,  as  we  have  said,  so  liable 
to  oversight  in  transcription,  and  an  error  of  this 
kind  once  introduced  being  to  liable,  not  only  to 
be  repeated,  but  to  lead  to  further  corruptions  that 
other  figures  might  be  brought  into  harmony 
with  it,  these  persons  say  that,  from  these  causes, 
they  can  readily  suppose  that  the  number  of  the 
Israelites  who  are  said  to  have  left  Egypt,  and  the 
numbers  given  in  many  connections  afterward,  are 
to  a  large  extent  inaccurate,  and  feel,  at  the  same 
time,  tliat  these  errors  of  copyists,  whether  coming 
in  as  oversights  or  from  design,  have  left,  not  only 
the  moral  and  religious  teaching,  but  the  chain  of 
historical  facts  contained  in  the  record,  undisturb¬ 
ed.  All  the  difficulties,  accordingly,  which  Dr. 
Colenso  has  founded  upon  figures— and  nearly  all 
bis  difficulties  are  of  tiiat  nature — become  very 
light  matters  to  such  persons. 

Our  aim  has  been  to  show,  that  supposing  no 
error  of  this  kind  beyond  what  may  be  described 
as  a  rare  excepUon,  the  scheme  of  Dr.  Colenso  is 
untenable ;  that  after  all  he  has  written,  the  liistor- 
ical  character  of  the  Pentateuch,  as  generally  ac¬ 
cepted,  has  not  been  materially  im^ieached.  We 
would  only  add,  that  the  persons  who  disfiose  of 
Dr.  Colenso  by  telling  him  tnat  they  care  little 
about  those  Hebrew  figures  of  which  he  makes  so 


Tlie  Christian  who  know's  so  much  con¬ 
cerning  the  extraordinary  history  in  the 
Pentateuch,  .and  who  can  explain  so  much 
in  relation  to  it,  is  not  likely  to  have  his 
credence  in  it  shaken  because  there  are  a 
few  things  in  resjtect  to  which  his  know¬ 
ledge  is  small,  and  where  his  explanations 
must  be  imperfect.  The  aggregate  of  evi¬ 
dence  in  a  cJise  m.ay  be  irresistible,  while 
some  points  may  be  obscure,  and  from  the 
want  of  further  light  m.ay  seetn  to  be  con¬ 
tradictory.  Englishmen  know  too  well 
how  to  look  at  evidence,  to  allow  of  their 
being  driven  from  their  faith  in  a  case  be¬ 
cause  while  nine  points  out  of  ten  rebating 
to  it  are  proved,  the  evidence  pertaining 
to  the  tentli  does  not  amount  to  proof.  In 
place  of  its  being  true,  as  Dr.  Colenso  as- 
8ume.s,  that  we  have  no  right  to  suppose 
any  thing  in  such  a  connection,  we  main¬ 
tain,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  all  cases 
where  the  general  evidence  is  so  strong,  it 
becomes  us  to  accept  of  any  possible  solu¬ 
tion  of  minor  difficulties  as  prob.able.  The 
mind  of  this  country  will  never  cease  to 
look  at  this  question  after  this  manner.  It 
would  be  foreign  to  its  whole  habit  of 
thought  to  do  otherwise.  Dr.  Colenso 
and  his  admirers  have  to  lay  their  account 
with  this  fact. 

We  b.ave  now  dealt  with  the  historical 
credibility  of  the  Pentateuch,  article  by 
article,  passing  over  nothing  that  can  be 
regarded  as  forming  a  material  part  of  it. 
And  wo  think  we  have  said  enough  to  en¬ 
able  any  man  to  judge  fairlv  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  performance,  it  has  been 
shown,  we  think,  that,  Avith  very  rare  ex¬ 
ceptions,  the  hostile  conclusions  of  the 
Bishop  arc  founded  on  a  most  partial  and 
erroneous  interpretation  of  the  writings 
from  which  they  are  professedly  drawn. 
A  book  more  full  of  palpable  errors  we 
never  read  as  coming  from  an  author  with 
any  pretension  to  scholarship. 

much  use,  have  to  remember:  1st,  that  the  errors 
of  this  nature  which  they  cede,  are  not  solitary, 
but  in  the  Pentateuch  recur  as  the  scheme  or  sys¬ 
tem;  2d,  that  these  errors  were  existing  in  the 
Hebrew  text  before  the  Septuagint  translation  was 
made  from  it ;  8d,  that  it  is,  accordingly,  to  writ¬ 
ings  thu<«  disfigured  by  inaccuracy,  that  the  Apos¬ 
tles,  Evangelists,  and  our  Lord  himaelf,  so  often 
make  their  appeal,  without  the  slightest  indication 
as  to  the  existence  of  those  many  untrue  state¬ 
ments  which  are  supposed  to  have  found  a  place 
in  the  sacred  nstraiive.  All  this  m^  have  been, 
and  thoughtful  men  sty  they  feel  that  tlie  grounds 
of  the  Christiaa  faiih  remain  unshaken,  inasmuch 
as  even  the  history  may  be  safe,  though  the  num¬ 
bers  be  given  up. 
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THE  SLEEP  OF  PLANTS. 


Every  body  knows  that  flowers  open 
in  the  morning  and  close  in  the  evening. 
Their  petals,  in  fact,  close  up  in  the  same 
folds,  and  return  to  the  same  position 
which  they  originally  occupied  in  the  bud. 
This  phenomenon  was  called  by  Linnaeus 
the  Somntis  platUarutn^  or  sleep  of  plants. 
The  investigations  of  botanists  since  the 
time  of  Linnaeus  have  brought  to  light 
several  interesting  physical  truths  explana¬ 
tory  of  this  vegetable  sleep. 

According  to  Carl  Frit8ch,the  duration 
of  this  plant-sleep,  which  is  the  same  con¬ 
dition  of  rest  as  that  of  animal-sleep, 
varies  in  different  species  from  ten  to 
eighteen  hours;  its  average  duration  is 
about  fourteen  hours. 

Some  flowers  require  a  greater  amount 
of  light  aud  heat  than  others  to  enable 
them  to  open.  Hence  the  hours  of  the 
day  are  to  some  extent  indicated  by  the 
opening  and  closing  of  certain  flowers,  so 
that  Linnseus  was  enabled  to  construct 
what  he  fancifully  called  a  horologium 
florae,”  or  flower-clock.  Thus,  Common 
Morning  Glory  (Convoleulus  purpureus) 
opens  at  dawn  ;  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  a 
little  afler  ten  o’clock ;  the  Ice  Plant,  at 
twelve  o’clock  at  noon.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Goat’s-lieard,  which  opens  its  flowers 
at  sunrise,  closes  them  at  mid-day,  and  for 
that  reason  is  called  “  Go-to-bed-at-noon 
the  Four  o’clock  opens  about  that  time  in 
the  afternoon ;  the  flowers  of  the  Evening 
Primrose  and  of  the  Thorn  Apple  open  at 
sunset ;  and  those  of  the  night-flowering 
Cereus,  when  it  is  dark. 

Aqnatic  flowers  open  and  close  with  the 
greatest  regularity.  The  white  water-lily 
closes  its  flowers  at  sunset,  and  sinks  be¬ 
low  the  water  for  the  night,  and  in  the 
momin"  is  b«xoyed  up  by  the  expansion  of 
its  petals,  and  again  floats  on  the  surface 
as  before.  The  Victoria  regia  expands 
for  the  first  time  about  six  o’clock  m  the 
evening,  and  closes  in  a  few  hours ;  it  then 
opens  again  at  six  the  next  morning,  re¬ 
mains  so  till  the  afternoon,  when  it  doses 
and  sinks  below  the  water. 


Some  flowers,  such  as  the  gentian  and 
crocus,  afler  they  have  closed,  may  l>e 
made  to  open  by  exposure  to  strong  arti¬ 
ficial  light ;  but  on  others,  such  as  the 
convolvulus,  it  has  no  effect  whatever. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  opening  and 
closing  of  flowers  is  not  a  momentary 
movement,  but  a  slow  and  continuous  pro¬ 
cess,  which  is  continually  varying  in  in¬ 
tensity  during  tha  different  hours  of  the 
day.  The  complete  expansion  seldom  ex¬ 
ceeds  an  hour  induration — most  frequently 
not  so  long;  the  petals  then  begin  to 
close,  at  first  slowly,  but  afterward  more 
rapidly,  as  they  become  more  folded  to¬ 
gether,  and  in  this  closed  condition  the 
flower  continues  until  the  time  of  opening 
again  returns. 

Most  flowers  open  during  the  first  hour 
after  sunrise,  ana  close  in  the  afternoon. 
Mid  day  is  therefore  the  culminating  point 
of  floral  awakening,  and  midnight  of  floral 
sleeping. 

Even  the  ordinary  green  leaves  or  vege¬ 
tative  organs  are  affected  by  sleep  as  well 
as  the  organs  of  reproduction.  This  is 
particularly  visible  in  those  plants  which 

{)08sess  compound  leaves,  and  which  be- 
ong  to  the  natural  order  Leguminosae  or 
the  Pea  tribe.  Thus  the  compound  leaves 
of  the  American  Senna  {Cassia  Mari- 
landica)  and  the  locust-tree  droop  at  sun¬ 
set,  and  continue  in  that  state  through  the 
night,  but  with  approach  of  morning  they 
again  elevate  themselves  to  their  usual 
position.  In  the  sensitive-plant,  the  leaf¬ 
lets  fold  together,  and  the  leafstalk  sup¬ 
porting  them  sinks  down  as  soon  as  the 
evening  shades  prevail.  The  change  of 
position  in  the  leaves  of  these  plants  is  so 
well  marked,  that  they  present,  with  their 
drooping  foliage,  a  totally  different  aspect 
in  the  evening  to  what  they  do  in  the 
morning.  A  little  girl,  who  had  observed 
the  phenomenon  of  sleep  in  a  locust-tree 
that  grew  before  her  nursery -window, 
upon  being  required  to  go  to  bed  a  little 
earlier  than  usual,  replied  with  much  acute¬ 
ness  :  O  mother!  it  is  not  yet  time  to  go 
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to  bed  ;  the  locust-tree  has  not  yet  begun 
to  say  its  prayers.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  temper¬ 
ature  exercises  the  highest  influence  in  the 
>roduclion  of  these  diurnal  changes.  The 
ligher  the  degree  of  heat  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  germination  of  a  plant  and  its 
subsequent  growth,  so  much  the  higher  i.s 
the  warmth  required  to  awaken  its  flowers 
and  cause  them  to  expand.  If  this  tem¬ 
perature  is  not  reached  during  the  day, 
the  flowers  will  not  open,  as  is  the  case 
with  many  corapositie  whose  florets  close 
in  cloudy  weather.  Hence  it  is  also  a  law 
of  nature  that  the  flowers  which  are  the 
first  to  open  in  the  morning,  when  the  sun 
is  low'  in  the  heavens,  and  the  earth  does 
not  receive  much  heat  from  him,  belong  to 
plants  which  will  germinate  at  low  tem¬ 
peratures.  Consequently,  when  the  daily 
temperature  ascends  above  a  certain  point, 
these  flowers  close  themselves. 

So  long  as  the  corolla  is  open,  and  the 
flower  awake,  it  proves  that  the  plant  is 
active ;  but  this  vegetable  activity  is  the 
result  of  the  amount  of  heat  and  light  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  sun,  and  that  is  always 
directly  in  proportion  to  the  angular  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  sun  above  the  horizon.  Tliis 
is  proved  by  the  slumbering  of  flowers  in 
polar  countries,  even  when  the  sun  never 
sets  below  the  horizon,  but  approaches  its 
margin  at  midnight  without  sinking  below 
its  surface ;  the  flowers  thus  continuously 
illuminated  go  to  sleep,  and  open  at  certain 
hours  with  as  much  regularity  as  during 
the  temj)orary  absence  and  appt'arance  of  | 
the  sun  in  lower  latitudes.  Man  has  in¬ 
vented  instruments  to  guide  him  back  to 
more  southern  lands  when  he  w’anders  to 
polar  countries,  but  nature  has  anticipated 
all  his  care ;  for  the  slumbering  flowers 
around  him  tell  him  that  it  is  night,  that 
the  sun  is  in  the  north,  and  rapidly  ap- 
)roaching  his  low'est  point  alK)ve  the 
lorizon.  This  wonderful  midnight  sun 
has  a  peculiar  effect  on  the  )K>lar  vegeta¬ 
tion.  Although  the  foliage  of  ligneous 
)lants,  such  as  shrubs  and  trees,  w'hich 
lere  sink  down  to  the  condition  of  dwarfs, 
is  tough  and  coriaceous,  and  of  a  dark  and 
BomlK*r  green,  gloomy  as  the  long  night  of 
the  polar  world,  yet  in  the  steady  light 
which  comes  from  the  sun  as  he  circulates 
above  the  horizon  for  weeks,  that  somber 
green  tint  of  the  foliage  is  beautifully  soft¬ 
ened  in  the  grasses  and  other  herbaceous 
plants.  But  far  higher  and  purer  are  the 
colors  of  the  flowers.  The  trientalis  and 


anemone,  which  in  temperate  climates 
produce  white  flowers,  steep  themselves 
in  the  beams  of  the  midnight  sun  of  the 
deepest  red.  They  continue  open  when 
the  rest  of  the  polor  flowers  are  closed. 
Thus,  within  the  arctic  circle,  as  in  the 
other  regions  of  the  earth,  there  is  the 
same  lasv  of  periodicity  in  the  opening 
and  closing  of  the  flowers,  even  under 
continuous  sunlight,  proving  to  a  cer¬ 
tainty  that  these  movements  follow  the 
ever-varving  angular  elevation  of  the  sun 
above  the  horizon,  and  consequently  are 
M’holly  the  result  of  the  variability  of  the 
heat  and  light  derived  from  him  in  the 
course  of  the  day. 

But  how  do  the  sun's  light  and  heat 
produce  these  mechanical  movements  of 
the  petals  and  leaves  of  plants  ?  It  in.ay 
be  thus  explained.  All  living  tissues 
possess  a  certain  amount  of  elasticity  and 
tensibility,  and  are  capable  of  being  ex¬ 
panded  and  becoming  turgid  and  distend¬ 
ed  when  filled  with  moisture  and  gases. 
Tli^s,  drooping  flowers  placed  in  water 
speedily  recover  themselves,  their  leaves 
assuming  their  natural  position,  for  the 
water  ascends  by  capillary  attraction  in 
their  stem,  and  diffuses  itself  in  the  fibrous 
and  cellular  tissues  of  the  plants,  which 
are  again  distended  with  the  fluid.  Now, 
the  heat  and  light  of  the  sun  during  the 
day  must  greatly  favor  the  evaporation 
from  the  leaves,  and  this  will  cause  the 
sap  to  rise  with  greater  energy ;  so  also, 
under  the  same  influences,  the  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  the  carbonic  acid,  the  evolution  of 
oxygen,  and  its  assimilation,  Avith  the  other 
nutritive  processes,  must  go  on  more  ra¬ 
pidly  ;  because  we  know  that  when  the 
sun  is  absent,  plants  cease  to  give  out 
oxygen ;  that  their  leaf-green  or  chlorophyl 
ceases  to  form,  for  plants  grown  in  the 
dark  become  etiolated  or  deprived  of 
color,  and  their  resins,  volatile  oils,  and 
other  organic  ])roducts  disappear.  The 
slumbering  of  flowers  is  therefore  very 
analogous  to  the  sleep  of  animals.  Their 
life-processes  are  still  going  on,  but  with 
less  activity.  Their  whole  system  is  re¬ 
laxed.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  first  rays 
of  the  sun  strike  the  foliage,  the  chemistry 
of  nature  is  again  resumed  in  the  labor¬ 
atory  of  the  leaf,  each  foliole  recommences 
its  allotted  task  in  the  labor  of  plant-con¬ 
struction,  and  the  growth  of  the  vegeta¬ 
tion  within  the  enlightened  portion  of  our 
planet  steadily  progresses.  The  sap  as¬ 
cends  to  the  leaves  with  its  wonted  vigor, 
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and  the  tissues  of  the  plant  being  again 
filled  with  fluid  and  gases,  the  plants 
themselves  naturally  strive  to  take  their 
greatest  amount  of  rigidity  and  elasticity, 
their  flowers  open,  their  drooping  leaves 
elevate  themseU'es,  and  they  recover  all 
their  vital  energies. 

But  how  is  the  fact  to  be  understood, 
that  some  flowers  open  at  sunset,  and 
others  when  his  last  rays  have  disappeared, 
or  in  the  night-time?  At  first,  this  ap¬ 
pears  to  contradict  the  principles  already 
laid  down.  But  it  is  easily  explained.  It 
is  probable  that  heat  is  the  chief  agent  in 
causing  these  movements  of  flowers  whe¬ 
ther  by  day  or  by  night,  and  that  the  light 
only  influences  them  in  so  far  as  it  con¬ 
tains  calorific  rays.  On  this  principle. 


[April, 

the  opening  of  some  flowers  at  sunset 
whilst  others  are  closing,  is  very  readily 
understood.  Chemical  changes  connected 
with  nutrition  and  reproduction  in  plants, 
can  only  take  place  when  they  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  conditions  of  heat  and 
light  necessary  to  produce  them,  and  these 
conditions  in  some  plants  only  exist  at 
sunset.  Hence  such  plants  are  awake  and 
active  at  this  time.  And  the  same  obser¬ 
vation  applies  to  night-flowers  ;  these  onlv 
experience  the  proper  amount  of  wanntli 
at  night,  and  therefore  open  themselves 
and  are  the  most  energetic  at  this  period  ; 
but  as  soon  as  morning  comes,  the  condi¬ 
tions  again  change,  the  vital  energies  of 
these  plants  relax,  and  thev  fold  them¬ 
selves  once  more  to  their  daily  slumbers. 


t 
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Ma.v  is  not  only  a  ballooning  animal,  I 
but  also  progressively  such.  After  all  I 
the  ascents  of  Lunardi,  Gay  Lussac,  our  \ 
own  Green,  and  many  others,  there  comes 
in  our  day,  and  before  this  meeting  of  j 
the  British  Association,  a  philosopher  | 
who  outvies  and  overtops  them  all.  “  iSc- 
celsior  ”  has  been  Mr.  Glaisher’s  motto ; 
and  he  has  truly  verified  its  meaning.  If 
the  physiologists  had  the  wannest  words,  ! 
Mr.  Glaisher  has  soared  into  the  coldest 
regions.  That  enterprising  meteorologist 
has  made  no  less  than  eight  scientific  bal¬ 
loon  ascents,  and  with  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  science  he  professes.  In 
fact,  tne  balloon,  in  place  of  a  huge  toy, 
has  now  become  a  philosophical  instru¬ 
ment  ;  and  its  application  to  higher  pur¬ 
poses  has  been  shown  to  keep  pace  with 
Its  ascension  to  higher  regions.  By  no 
other  means  could  science  rise  above 
those  distracting  influences  which  affect 
all  experiments  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth ;  where  are  felt  all  the  consequences 
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of  radiation,  conduction,  and  the  reflection 
of  heat,  and  of  currents  of  air,  with  many 
other  influences  of  a  similar  character. 
In  the  aerial  regions,  these  causes  of  dis¬ 
turbance  are  escaped ;  but  the  doubt  was, 
whether  an  aCronant  could  make  the 
required  observations  with  comfort  and 
safety  to  himself  at  great  elevations. 
There  was  the  strongest  inducement  to 
make  the  trial ;  not  only  meteorologj’, 
but  all  the  allied  sciences,  as  astronomy, 
magnetism,  and  chemistry,  would  be 
benefited  by  success.  It  might  not  be 
obvious  how  astronomy  would  be  advan¬ 
taged  until  it  is  remembered  that  our 
acquaintance  with  the  true  position  of 
every  heavenly  body  depends  upon  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  re¬ 
refraction. 

Before  ascending,  let  us  look  at  the 
principal  objects  of  the  experiments  to 
be  made.  Tlie  primary  one  was,  the 
determination  of  tlie  temperature  of  the 
air,  and  its  hygrometric  state ;  or  its 
capacity  for  and  condition  of  moisture  at 
elevations  varying  up  to  five  miles.  A 
secondary  object  was  to  compare  the 
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reading  of  an  aneroid  barometer,  (now 
nmch  in  favor  with  observers,)  with  those 
of  a  mercurial  barometer,  also  up  to  an 
elevation  of  five  miles.  Another  proposi¬ 
tion  was  to  determine  the  oxygenic  con¬ 
dition  by  means  of  ozone  pajHjrs — that 
is,  by  papers  made  sensitive  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  ozone,  a  recently-discovered 
ingredient  in  the  atmosphere  which  has 
'  perplexed  meteorologists,  and  has  been 
thought  by  Faraday  to  be  a  mode  (allo- 
tropi^  of  oxygen.  It  was  also  highly 
desirable  to  determine  the  temperature 
of  tlie  dew-point,  by  different  instruments, 
p.articularly  up  to  such  bights  as  those 
^  at  which  man  maybe  somewhere  resident, 
-  or  at  which  troops  may  be  located,  as  in 
i  the  plains  and  highlands  of  India.  All 
these  objects  arc  of  practical  as  well  as  of 
scientific  importance. 

j  Amply  provided  with  well-made  instru- 
}  nients,  Mr.  Glaishcr  ascended  from  Wol- 
j  verhampton  in  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
:  her  last ;  from  the  Crystal  Palace,  near 

"  London,  also,  in  July,  August,  and  Sep¬ 
tember;  and  once  from  Mill  Hill,  near 
{  Hendon,  where  the  balloon  had  fallen  the 
preceding  night,  and  had  been  anchored 
during  the  darkness.  Hy  the  first  ascent 
a  higlit  was  reached  of  twenty-six  thousand 
one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  feet,  and 
in  the  descent  a  m:iS8  of  vapor,  of  eight 
thousand  feet  in  thickness,  was  to  be  tra¬ 
versed,  so  dense  that  during  the  passage 
1-  through  it  the  balloon  was  not  visible 
from  the  car.  By  the  second  ascent 
(August  18th)  an  .altitude  was  atLained  of 
eleven  thous.and  five  hundred  feet.  The 
;  balloon  then  descended  to  thirty-two  hun¬ 
dred  feet,  and  afterwards  ascended  to  a 
height  of  twenty-three  thousand  four 
hundred  feet.  Then  a  consultation  was 
held ;  and,  as  clouds  of  unknown  thick¬ 
ness  .and  moisture  were  immediately 
above  the  .aeronauts,  they  decided  not 
to  pass  into  them.  At  the  third  ascent, 
LV.ugu8t  20th,)  from  the  grounds  of  the 
Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  the  air  was  so 
i  c.alm,  that  the  balloon  hovered  for  a  long 

I  time  over  the  Palace,  and  .afterward  over 

I  London,  while  it  was  lighted  up.  Then 

L  it  soared  above  the  clouds,  and,  finally, 

I  descended  at  Mill  Hill,  near  Hendon, 

P  some  eight  or  nine  miles  from  London. 

There  the  balloon  was  anchored  for  the 
night,  and  the  lower  valve  closed,  with 
1  the  hope  of  retaining  the  gas.  Before  the 
I  next  sunrise  the  machine  and  its  human 
freight  were  afloat  again  and  afar.  At  a 


bight  of  five  thousand  feet  the  light  of 
the  stm  increased,  and  the  balloon  gradu- 
.ally  emerged  from  dense  clouds  into  a  ba¬ 
sin,  surrounded  with  immense  black 
mount.ains  of  cloud,  confusedly  piled. 
Shortly  after,  Mr.  Glaishcr  beheld  below 
deep  ravines  of  grand  proportions,  bound¬ 
ed  with  beautiful  curved  lines.  Soon  the 
tops  of  the  mountain-like  clouds  became 
silvery  and  golden ;  and,  at  eight  thou¬ 
sand  feet,  the  aeronauts  were  on  their 
level.  Now  the  sun  flooded  with  its 
golden  radiance  the  whole  space  directly 
right  and  left  for  many  degrees,  until  all 
before  and  behind  seemed  tinted  M’ith 
orange  and  silver.  It  was  a  glorious 
scene ;  and  even  a  calculating  philosopher 
accoutered  with  all  kinds  of  instniments, 
was  compelled  to  pause  from  all  science, 
and  to  admire  the  ravines  of  M'onderful 
extent  which  opened  every  minute  upon 
his  view.  Shining  masses,  in  mountain¬ 
like  chains,  rose  perpendicularly  from 
cloudy  plains,  dark  on  one  side,  but 
bright  and  silvery  on  the  other,  with  sum¬ 
mits  of  dazzling  whiteness.  “  Some  there 
were,”  says  Mr.  Glaishcr,  “  of  a  pyramidal 
form,  a  large  portion  undulatory,  and  in 
the  horizon  Alpine  ranges  bounded  the 
view'.”  On  this  occasion  a  bight  of  near¬ 
ly  three  miles  was  attained. 

Each  ascent  had  its  notable  scenery, 
but  apparently  none  so  grand  as  that  just 
described.  The  ascent  from  Wolver¬ 
hampton,  on  September  5th,  was  remark¬ 
able  for  the  great  bight  reached.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  altitude  was  from 
thirty-five  thousand  to  thirty-six  thousand 
feet.  At  twenty-nine  thousand  feet  from 
the  earth  Mr.  Glaisher  became  insensible, 
and  only  recovered  his  consciousness  when 
he  descended  to  the  same  hight  as  that  at 
which  he  had  lost  it  on  ascending.  This 
fact  serves  to  determine  the  limit  of  hu¬ 
man  consciousness ;  and  above  this  there 
is  evidently  danger,  since  the  balloon  is 
necessarily  left  to  itself.  An  ingenious 
suggestion  has  been  made  of  a  contriv¬ 
ance  by  mcjins  of  which  the  opening  of 
the  escape-valve  will,  when  desirable,  de¬ 
pend  on  the  relaxation  of  volnnt.ar\’  exer¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  aSronaut.  When 
insensibility  supervenes  at  great  altitudes, 
the  valve  w'ould  open  spontaneously  by 
means  of  a  w'eight  attached  to  its  rope, 
thus  causing  a  descent  of  the  bjilloon  to 
safer  altitudes.  Without  the  adoption  of 
some  such  expedient,  there  will  be  peril 
of  life  at  thirty  thousand  feet  and  upward. 
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It  would  naturally  be  expected  that  the 
diminiehed  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
occasioned  by  balloon  ascents,  would  ex¬ 
ercise  a  very  different  influence  on  differ¬ 
ent  persons.  In  all  probability  this  differ¬ 
ence  depends  upon  individual  tempera¬ 
ment  and  organization,  and  even  the  same 
man  is  differently  affected  at  different 
times. 

From  his  eight  ascents  Mr.  Glaisherhas 
deduced  many  results  of  great  interest  to 
aeronauts  and  meteorologists.  In  respect 
of  aeronautics,  it  is  found  necessary  to  em¬ 
ploy  a  balloon  which  will  contain  nearly 
ninety  thousand  oibic  feet  of  gas,  for 
great  altitudes ;  and  even  with  a  balloon 
of  this  magnitude,  it  is  impossible  to 
re.ach  a  hight  of  six  miles,  unless  carbu¬ 
reted  hydrogen,  varying  in  specific  gravi¬ 
ty  from  three  hundred  ana  seventv  to 
three  hundred  and  forty,  is  8upplie<l  for 
the  purpose.  We  have  a  ready  method 
of  predicting  the  altitude  attainable  by  a 
balloon,  in  the  fact  th.at  at  three  miles  and 
three  quarters  in  hight  a  volume  of  g-as 
will  double  its  own  bulk ;  and  it  is  obvious 
that,  in  order  to  reach  an  elevation  of  six 
or  seven  miles,  one  third  of  the  capacity 
of  the  balloon  should  be  able  to  support 
its  entire  weight,  inclusive  of  sufficient 
ballast  for  descent.  The  amount  of  bal¬ 
last  taken  op  also  affords  another  mode 
for  calculating  the  power  of  ascending. 
By  reserving  less  a  great  hight  can  be  at¬ 
tained  ;  but  then  a  a  large  quantity  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  regulate  the  de.scent,  and  ena¬ 
ble  the  aeronaut  to  select  a  favorable  spot 
with  security  of  reaching  it.  In  this  re¬ 
spect,  there  seems  to  be  a  limit  never  to 
be  exceeded ;  for  the  necessity  of  carry 
ing  five  or  six  hundred  pounds  of  ballast 
at  once  clips  the  wings  of  fancy,  and  re¬ 
minds  m.an  of  gravitation.  Moreover  ex¬ 
cessive  altitude  is  found  to  be  incompati¬ 
ble  with  philosophical  observations  on 
several  accounts — one  being,  that  the  bal¬ 
loon  holds  its  highest  place  very  briefly, 
and  appears  reluctant  to  linger  even  in 
a  much  lower  elevation,  even  should  there 
be  no  leakage  or  any  imperfection  in  it¬ 
self. 

What  has  been  said  by  aa  aeronaut  of 
experience,  that  strong  opposing  upper 
currents  have  been  heard  in  audible  con¬ 
tention,  and  sounding  like  the  “  roaring  of 
a  hurricane,”  seems  to  be  exaggerated ; 
for  Mr.  Glaisher  and  his  companion  found 
themselves  in  the  most  perfect  stillness, 
excepting  a  slight  whining  aaite  in  the 
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netting  when  the  machine  was  rising  with 
great  rapidity.  Possibly  the  stipposcd 
“  roaring  like  a  hurricane”  was  caused 
by  the  flapping  when  the  balloon  descends, 
and  especially  when  it  tends  to  collapse. 
In  a  rapid  descent  the  lower  part  of  the 
balliKin  might  flap  so  loudly,  that  the 
noise  might  be  mistaken  for  wind. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  b.allooning 
is  not  confined  to  men  of  extraordinary 
nerve  or  endurance ;  for  Mr.  Glaisher  a-s- 
sures  us,  that  any  person  possessed  of  an 
ordinary  degree  of  self-possession  may  as¬ 
cend  to  a  hight  of  three  miles ;  but  he 
wjirns  all  who  are  affected  with  heart-dis¬ 
ease,  or  pulmonary  complaints,  that  they 
should  not  attempt  an  altitude  of  four 
miles.  Above  all,  the  balloon  must  be 
properly  handled ;  and  if  the  adventurer 
can  secure  Mr.  Coxwell,  the  companion  of 
Mr.  Glaisher,  he  will  be  fortunate,  .and 
may  be  daring ;  for  Mr.  Coxwell  has  made 
.as  many  as  four  hundred  ascents,  and 
know's  the  why  and  wherefore  of  all  aero¬ 
nautic  operations.  “  I  saw  this  immedi¬ 
ately,”  s.ay8  Mr.  (ilaisher,  “  from  the  clear¬ 
ness  of  his  explanation  to  me  of  each  oper¬ 
ation  ;  and  it  enabled  me  to  dismiss  from 
my  mind  all  thoughts  of  my  position,  and 
to  concentrate  my  whole  energies  upon 
my  duties.”  In  fact,  Mr.  Coxwell  did 
wonders  before  he  started,  for  in  six  w’eeks 
he  built  a  balloon  larger  than  any  which 
had  been  seen  in  England.  Its  dimen¬ 
sions  were — sixty-nine  feet  in  hight,  di¬ 
ameter  fifty-four  feet.  It  met,  however, 
with  mishaps  before  ascending ;  and,  while 
in  process  of  inflation  at  Wolverhampton, 
a  gust  of  wind  tore  the  ring  from  it,  and 
the  consequence  was  a  rent  from  bottom 
to  top,  a  speedy  collapse,  and  the  loss  of 
fifty-eight  thousand  teet  of  gas.  In  the 
whole  eight  ascents  three  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas 
have  been  used,  of  which  as  much  as 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  feet 
have  been  lost.  The  total  expenditure 
has  been  two  hundred  and  seventy  pounds; 
and  it  was  recommended  that  the  Balloon 
Committee  should  be  reappointed,  with  a 
grant  of  tw'o  hundred  pounds,  estimated 
as  sufficient  to  cover  all  the  probable  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  ensuing  year. 

Reducing  the  scientific  results  of  these 
atmospheric  explorations  to  as  small  a 
compass  as  possible,  we  may  state  that 
Mr.  Glaisher  has  tabulated  the  mean  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  air  at  every  five  thousand 
feet  of  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
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in  each  ascent  up  to  the  liij?ht  of  thirty 
thousand  feet.  F rom  this  t.able  we  observe 
that  the  average  decrejise  of  temperature 
in  the  first  fifty-six  hundred  feet  exceeds 
twenty  degrees;  while  in  the  next  five 
tliousand  it  is  little  more  than  ten  degrees. 
The  average  decrease  for  twenty  -  five 
thousand  feet  is  nearly  fifty-one  degrees. 

It  seems  that  two  fifteenths  of  the  whole 
decrease  of  temperature  in  five  miles  take 
place  ^n  the  first  mile,  and  therefore  that 
the  decrement  in  temperature  is  not 
unifonn  with  the  increment  in  eleva¬ 
tion.  From  another  table  we  learn  that 
the  mean  decrease  of  temperature  ex¬ 
ceeds  twenty -one  degrees  for  the  first 
mile,  and  that  the  rate  of  decrease  of  tem¬ 
perature  is  not  uniform  up  to  five  thousand 
feet.  More  information  is  desirable  upon 
the  actual  decrease,  seeing  that  it  is  not 
uniform,  and  particularly  as  to  its  influence 
on  the  laws  of  refraction. 

With  reference  to  barometers,  an  an¬ 
eroid  can  be  made  to  raad  correctly,  cer¬ 
tainly  to  the  first  and  probably  to  the 
second  place  of  decimals,  to  a  pressure  as 
low  as  five  inches.  As  to  hygrometric 
conditions,  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere 
does  decrease  with  the  hight,  and  that  at 
a  remarkably  rapid  ratio;  until  at  hights  ex¬ 
ceeding  five  miles  the  amount  of  watery  va- 
jMjr  in  the  atmosphere  is  very  small  indeed. 
This  briefly  compressed  residuum  of  aero¬ 
nautic  experiments  must  be  regarded  as 
the  mere  first-fruits  of  ascents  advancing 
to  altitudes  of  seven  and  eight  miles.  It 
is  to  be  ho|>ed  that  a  grant  in  the  ensuing 
year  will  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of 
other  and  important  observations. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  in  future  as¬ 
cents  we  may  learn  sometliing  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  earth’s  atmosphere.  Analogy 
and  reasoning  lead  us  to  infer  that  it  is 
only  of  limited  extent,  and,  as  Professor 
Challis  has  argued,  there  are  good  grounds 
for  thinking  that  it  does  not  extend  to  the 
moon.  F rom  a  consideration  of  the  atomic 
constituents  of  bodies,  it  would  seem  that 
beyond  a  certain  point  there  can  be  no 
more  atoms ;  and  there  the  atmosphere 
would  terminate  with  a  small  finite  dens¬ 
ity.  It  has  been  generally  supposed, 
though  on  nv)  sufficient  or  definite  grounds, 
that  the  atmosphere  of  our  earth  is  about 
seventy  miles  high.  Those  who  suppose 
that  it  extends  to  the  moon,  have  to  meet 
the  objection  of  Professor  Challis,  that  in 
such  case  “  the  moon  would  attach  to  itself 
a  considerable  portion  of  its  gravitation. 


which  must  necesarily  have  connection  with 
the  remainder,  and  thus  there  would  be 
a  continual  drag  on  the  portion  of  atmo¬ 
sphere  more  imniediatelv  surrounding  the 
earth,  and  intermediately  on  the  earth  it¬ 
self,  which  would  in  some  degree  retard 
its  rotation  on  its  axis.  If,  therefore,  that 
rotation  be  strictly  uniform,  which  is  fairly 
presumable,  the  earth’s  atmosphere  can 
not  extend  to  the  moon.”  Tlie  same  gen¬ 
tleman  proposed  observations  by  barom¬ 
eter  ana  thermometer  in  balloon  ascents, 
with  a  view  to  insure  an  approximate  de¬ 
termination  of  the  hight  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere.  It  is  most  philosophical  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  atmospheres  ^nerally  have  de¬ 
finite  boundaries,  at  which  their  densities 
have  small  but  finite  values. 

While  we  arc  discoursing  upon  the  pre¬ 
sumed  limits  of  our  atmosphere,  and  are 
so*fur  in  the  clouds,  we  may  as  well  con¬ 
tinue  our  upw’ard  flight,  and  even  dare 
the  dazzling  sun  himself.  Observations  of 
the  great  source  of  our  light  have  always 
been  attended  with  inconvenience,  and 
often  with  danger.  Sir  John  Ilerschel 
has  frequently  found  the  heat  of  the  sun 
to  be  so  intense  as  to  break  the  obscured 
glass  by  which  his  eye  had  been  protected, 
and  that  so  suddenly  as  to  threaten  the 
loss  of  sight.  That  eminent  astronomer, 
therefore,  proposed  a  reflecting-plate  of 
glass,  of  which  the  Kev.  Dr.  Pritchard 
gave  a  description  to  the  proper  section, 
liy  u.sing  this,  the  observ’er  is  jdaced  in 
the  most  absolute  security,  and  can  at 
pleasure  moderate  the  light  reflected  to 
the  eye  piece  ;  so  that,  with  an  ordinary¬ 
sized  telescope,  the  object-glass  of  which 
is  not  more  than  three  or  four  inch  aper¬ 
ture,  the  willow-leaved  objects  of  which 
the  sun’s  luminous  surface  seems  to  be 
entirely  composed,  can  be  distinctly  seen 
and  studied  at  leisure. 

The  mention  of  these  objects  leads  us  to 
notice  more  particularly  what  they  are. 
Mr.  Nasmyth  gave  an  account  of  them  in 
a  short  but  highly  interesting  sketch  of 
the  character  of  the  sun’s  surface  as  at 
present  known.  The  “  spots  of  the  sun,” 
so  familiar  to  us  all  by  name,  are,  in  fact, 
gaps  or  holes,  more  or  less  extended,  in 
the  photosphere  or  luminous  surface  of  the 
sun.  They  expose  the  nucleus,  or  totally 
dark  bottom  of  the  sun,  and  over  this  ap¬ 
pears  a  misty  surface,  a  thin,  gauze-like 
vail.  Then  comes  the  penumbral  stratum, 
and  over  all  the  luminous  stratum.  The 
latter,  as  Mr.  Nasmyth  had  the  good  for- 
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tune  to  discover,  is  composed  of  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  very  elongated,  lenticular,  or,  to 
use  a  more  familiar  term,  willow-leaf- 
shaped,  masses,  crowded  over  the  photo¬ 
sphere,  and  crossing  one  another  in  every 
possible  direction.  To  represent  these 
pictures  to  the  eye,  Mr.  Nasmyth  exhibit¬ 
ed  an  odd-looking  diagram,  on  which  he 
had  pasted  elongated  slips  of  white  paper 
over  a  sheet  of  black  card.  These  crossed 
one  another  in  every  direction,  and  in  such 
numbers  as  to  hide  the  dark  nucleus  every¬ 
where,  except  at  the  spots. 

The  exhibitor  had  found  the  elongated 
lens-shaped  objects  to  be  in  constant  mo¬ 
tion  relatively  to  one  another.  They 
sometimes  approached,  sometimes  reced¬ 
ed,  and  sometimes  assumed  a  new  angular 
position,  in  which  one  end  either  main¬ 
tained  a  fixed  distance  or  approached  its 
neighbor,  while  at  the  other  end  they  re¬ 
tired  from  each  other.  Some  of  these  ob¬ 
jects  were  in  superficial  area  as  large  as 
all  Europe,  and  some  even  as  large  as  the 
surface  of  the  whole  earth.  They  were 
seen  to  shoot  in  streams  across  the  spots, 
bridging  them  over  in  well-defined  lines ; 
sometimes,  by  crowding  in  on  the  edges 
of  the  spot,  tliey  closed  it  in,  and  by  this 
closing  in  frequently  obliterated  it.  It 
was  discerned  that,  although  these  objects 
were  of  various  dimensions,  yet  generally 
their  length  was  from  ninety  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  times  as  great  as  their  breadth  at 
the  middle  or  the  widest  part. 

These  observations  unquestionably  form, 
as  Dr.  Pritchard  remarked,  a  very  import¬ 
ant  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  phy¬ 
sical  structure  of  the  sun.  The  whole 
difficulty  lies  in  at  first  detecting  them ;  as 
soon  as  they  are  once  observed  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  studying  them  and  their  rela¬ 
tive  motions  at  leisure.  It  was  objected 
that  these  willow  -  leaved  appearances 
might  be  produced  by  diffraction,  caused 
by  the  numberless  minute  ridges  which 
even  the  finest  polishing -powder,  and 
most  careful  labor,  must  leave  upon  the 
surface  of  even  the  best  polished  glass. 
Such  an  objection  demanded  refutation, 
.and  received  it  from  Dr.  Pritchard,  and 
Mr.  Nasmyth  himself.  They  p.articularly 
noticed  that  the  changes  of  relative  posi¬ 
tion  in  these  objects  were  incompatible 
with  the  objectors  supposition. 

Mr.  Nasmyth  may  well  bo  gratified  with 
the  marked  attention  his  short  pa|)er  re¬ 
ceived  ;  and  may  readily  be  pardoned  for 
saying  that  “  he  felt  more  proud  of  some 
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of  the  too  flattering  observations  of  Dr. 
Pritchard,  than  if  an  order  of  knighthood 
were  conferred  ujion  him.”  Should  the 
willow-leaves  not  fade  away  as  mere  foli¬ 
age  of  fancy,  and  should  Mr.  Nasmyth’s 
ob8er>  ation8  be  confirmed  by  others,  we 
shall  certainly  know  more  of  our  brilliant 
and  beneficent  illuminator  than  we  could 
have  anticipated.  And  the  dark  reflector 
of  Sir  John  Ilerschel,  already  alluded  to, 
may  add  to  the  facilities  for  protifeted 
telescopic  study. 

From  the  physical  condition  of  the  body 
of  the  sun  to  the  distribution  of  its  rays 
is  a  natural  transition  ;  and  we  may  here 
advert  to  a  paper  read  by  Professor  Hen- 
nessy,  “  On  the  Relative  Amount  of  Sun¬ 
shine  falling  on  the  Torrid  Zone  of  the 
Earth.”  Ry  a  mathematical  c.alcul.ation, 
the  area  of  that  portion  of  the  equatorial 
regions  of  the  earth  which  receives  as 
much  sunshine  as  the  rest  of  the  earth’s 
surface,  is  asccM'tained.  This  area  is  found 
to  be  bounded  at  the  outer  limits  of  the 
earth’s  atmosphere  by  parallels  situated 
at  distances  of  twenty-three  degrees  forty- 
four  minutes  and  forty  seconds  at  each 
side  of  the  equator.  Consetjuently  the 
amount  of  sunshine  falling  upon  the  outer 
limits  of  the  earth’s  atmosphere  between 
the  tropics,  is  very  nearly  equal  to  that 
which  falls  upon  the  retnaming  portions  of 
the  earth’s  surface.  Principal  Forbes  h.'is 
shown  that  the  amount  of  heat  extinguish¬ 
ed  by  the  atmosphere  before  a  given  solar 
ray  reaches  the  earth,  is  more  than  one 
half  for  inclinations  less  than  twenty-five 
degrees,  and  that  for  inclinations  of  five 
degrees  only  the  twentieth  part  of  the 
heat  reaches  the  ground.  Ilence  we  at 
once  infer  that  the  torrid  zone  must  be  fur 
better  situated  for  receiving  solar  heat 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  earth’s  surface ; 
and  it  follows  that  the  distribution  of  the 
absorbing  and  radiating  surfaces  within 
the  torrid  zone  must,  upon  the  whole,  ex¬ 
ercise  a  predominant  influence  in  modify¬ 
ing  terrestrial  climate  in  general. 

Since  the  sun  has  now'  so  long  been  the 
great  portrait -taker  of  society,  it  does 
seem  a  singuljir  omission  that  he  was 
never  compelled  to  take  a  portrait  of  him¬ 
self.  Sir  John  Ilerschel  suggested  in  1854 
that  daily  photographs  of  the  sun  should 
be  made ;  and  this  suggestion  g.ave  birth 
to  a  rem.arkable  instrument  which  at  first 
bore  the  name  of  the  solar  photographic 
telescoiK?,  but  which  is  now’  known  as  the 
Kew  photohcliograph.  The  British  Asso- 
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elation  .assisted  in  carrying  out  this  work 
by  assigning  to  it  the  dome  of  the  Kew 
Observatory,  and  by  securing  its  comple¬ 
tion  in  1857  in  their  workshop  at  the  same 
place.  The  expense  of  its  construction, 
one  Imndred  and  eighty  j^unds,  was  de¬ 
frayed  by  Mr.  Oliveira.  'Ibis  instrument 
was  conveyed  to  Spain  at  the  time  of  the 
eclipse  in  1860,  ana  did  good  solar  service 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  De  La  Rue,  who 
h.as  generously  undertaken  the  charge  of 
the  instrument  for  the  present.  The  ol> 
ject  is  to  continue  the  use  of  the  photo¬ 
heliograph  for  a  series  of  years,  and  by 
accumulating  observations  to  afford  fair 
grounds  for  reasoning.  It  plain  language, 
the  sun  must  be  made  to  take  a  large 
number  of  likenesses  of  himself  for  every 
day  in  every  year,  and  then  we  may  form 
a  warrantable  i<lea  of  his  real  condition. 
We  shall  then  know  his  frowns  and  his 
smiles,  his  spots  and  bis  luminous  surface, 
and  learn  how  he  really  appears  M’hen  he 
looks  his  best  or  his  worst. 

Professor  Selwyn  exhibited  several  “  au- 
togr.a])hs  of  the  sun”  taken  by,  a  photo¬ 
grapher  at  Ely.  The  phenomena  shown  in 
these  autographs  seemed  to  confirm  the 
views  of  Sir  J.  Ilerschel  that  the  two  paral¬ 
lel  regions  of  the  sun  where  the  spots  ap¬ 


pear  are  like  the  tropical  regions  of  the 
earth  where  tornadoes  and  cyclones  occur. 
The  facuke  indicate  that  the  tropical  re¬ 
gions  of  the  sun  are  highly  agitated,  and 
that  immense  waves  of  luminous  matter 
are  thrown  up,  between  which  the  dark 
cavities  of  the  spots  appear,  whose  sloping 
sides  are  seen  in  the  penumbra,  as  explain¬ 
ed  by  Wilson  in  the  last  century.  Other 
solar  phenomena  might  be  pointed  out  as 
analogies  between  solar  spots  and  earthly 
storms ;  and  the  autographs  here  referred 
to  confirm  the  observ’ations  of  Mr.  Nas¬ 
myth. 

The  subject  of  Refraction  was  treated 
by  Professor  Challis  ;  but  it  is  too  scien¬ 
tific  for  brief  popular  representation.  Its 
importance  is  practically  great,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  the  case  of  determining  the  real 
diameter  of  the  moon ;  for  if  refraction  in 
any  atmosphere  which  the  moon  may  have, 
be  such  as  it  is  in  that  surrounding  our 
earth,  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  moon 
as  ascertained  by  measurement  would  be 
greater  than  that  inferred  from  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  an  occultation  of  a  star,  because 
by  reason  of  the  refraction  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  the  star  would  disappear  and  re¬ 
appear  when  the  line  of  vision  was  within 
the  moon’s  apparent  boundary. 


Fr*m  the  London  Magaiint. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  EARTHQUAKES  AND  VOLCANOES. 

BY  SIR  JOHN  IIERSCHEL.  BART. 


The  first  great  earthouake  of  which 
any  very  distinct  knowledge  has  reached 
us  is  that  which  occurred  in  the  year  03 
after  our  Saviour,  which  produced  gi'eat 
destruction  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vesu¬ 
vius,  and  shattered  the  cities  of  Pompeii 
and  Herculaneum  upon  the  bay  of  Naples, 
though  it  did  not  destroy  them.  This 
earthquake  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  the  forerunner  and  the  warning 
(if  that  warning  could  have  been  under¬ 
stood)  of  the  first  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
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on  record,  which  followed  sixteen  years 
.afterward  ^in  the  year  79.  Before  that 
time  none  of  the  ancients  had  any  notion 
of  its  being  a  volcano,  though  Pomj)eii 
itself  is  paved  with  its  lava.  Tlie  crater 
was  probably  filled,  or  at  least  the  bottom 
occupied  by  a  lake  ;  and  we  read  of  it  as 
the  stronghold  of  the  rebel  chief  Spaiv 
tacus,  who,  when  lured  there  W  the 
Roman  army,  escaped  with  his  followers 
by  clamberitig  up  the  steep  sides  by  the 
help  of  the  wild  vines  that  festooned  them. 
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The  ffroand  since  the  first  earthquake  in  them  the  writings  of  some  ancient  authors 
63  had  often  been  shaken  by  slight  shocks,  which  had  never  before  been  met  with, 
when  at  length,  in  August,  79,  they  but  which  have  now  been  read,  copied, 
became  more  numerous  and  violent,  and  and  published,  while  hundreds  and  hun- 
on  the  night  preceding  the  eruption,  so  dreds,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  still  remain 
tremendous  as  to  threaten  every  thing  unopened.  Pompeii  was  not  buried  so 
with  destruction.  A  morning  of  compara-  deep  ;  the  walls  of  some  of  the  buildings 
tjve  repose  succeeded,  and  the  terrified  appeared  among  the  modern  vineyards, 
inhabitants  of  those  devoted  towns  no  and  led  to  excavations,  which  were  easy. 


doubt  breathed  more  freely,  and  hoped 
the  worst  was  over ;  when,  about  one 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  Elder  Pliny, 
who  was  stationed  in  command  of  the 
Roman  fleet  at  Misenum  in  full  view  of 
Vesuvius,  beheld  a  huge  black  cloud  rising 
from  the  mountain,  which,  “  rising  slowly 
always  higher,”  at  last  spread  out  aloft 
like  the  head  of  one  of  those  picturesque 
flat-topped  pines  which  form  such  an  or¬ 
nament  of  the  Italian  landscape.  The 
meaning  of  such  a  phenomenon  Avas  to 
Pliny  and  to  every  one  a  mystery.  We 
know  now  too  well  what  it  imports,  and 
they  were  not  long  left  in  doubt.  From 
that  cloud  descended  stones,  ashes,  and 
pumice ;  and  the  cloud  itself  lowered 
down  upon  the  surrounding  country,  in¬ 
volving  land  and  sea  in  profound  darkness, 

fuerced  by  flashes  of  fire  more  vivid  than 
ightning.  These,  with  the  volumes  of 
ashes  that  began  to  encumber  the  soil, 
and  which  covered  the  sea  with  floating 
pumice-stone,  the  constant  heaving  of  the 
ground,  and  the  sudden  recoil  of  the  sea, 
form  a  picture  which  is  wonderfully  well 
described  by  the  Younger  Pliny.  Ilis 
uncle,  animated  by  an  eager  desire  to 
know  what  was  going  on,  and  to  afford 
aid  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  made 
sail  for  the  nearest  point  of  the  coast  and 
landed;  but  was  instantly  enveloped  in 
the  dense  sulphureous  vapor  that  swept 
down  from  the  mountain,  and  perished 
miserably. 

It  does  not  seem  that  any  lava  flowed 
on  that  occasion.  Pompeii  was  buried 
under  the  ashes ;  Herculaneum  by  a  tor¬ 
rent  of  mud,  probably  the  contents  of  the 
crater,  ejected  at  the  first  explosion. 
This  was  most  fortun.ate.  We  owe  to  it 
the  preservation  of  some  of  the  most 
wonderful  remains  of  antiquity.  For  it  is 
not  yet  much  more  than  a  century  ago 
that,  in  digging  a  well  at  Portici  near 
Naples,  the  Theater  of  Herculaneum  was 
discovered,  some  sixty  feet  under  ground, 
— ^then  houses,  baths,  statues,  and,  most 
interesting  of  all,  a  library  full  of  books, 
and  those  books  still  legible,  and  among 


the  ashes  being  light  and  loose.  And 
there  you  now  may  walk  through  the 
streets,  enter  the  houses,  and  find  the 
skeletons  of  their  inmates,  some  in  the 
very  act  of  trying  to  escape.  Nothing 
can  be  more  strange  and  striking. 

Since  that  time  Vesuvius  has  been 
frequently  but  very  irregularly  in  erup¬ 
tion.  The  next  after  Pompeii  was  in  the 
year  202,  under  Severus;  and  in  472  oc¬ 
curred  an  eruption  so  tremendous  that  all 
Europe  was  covered  by  the  ashes,  and 
even  Constantinople  thrown  into  alarm. 
This  may  seem  to  savor  of  the  marvel¬ 
ous,  but  before  I  have  done,  I  hope  to 
show  that  it  is  not  beyond  what  we  know 
of  the  power  of  existing  volcanos. 

I  shall  not,  of  course,  occupy  attention 
with  a  history  of  Vesuvius,  but  pass  at 
once  to  the  eruption  of  1779 — one  of  the 
most  interesting  on  record,  from  the  ex¬ 
cellent  account  given  of  it  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  who  ■was  then  resident  at 
Naples  as  our  Minister,  and  watched  it 
throughout  with  the  eye  of  an  artist  as 
well  as  the  scrutiny  of  a  philosopher. 

In  1767,  there  h.ad  been  a  considerable 
eruption,  durinjr  which  Pliny’s  account  of 
the  great  pine-like,  flat-topped,  spreading 
mass  of  smoke  had  been  superbly  seen, 
extending  over  the  Island  of  Capri,  which 
is  twenty-eight  miles  from  Vesuvius.  The 
showers  of  ashes,  the  lava  currents,  the 
lightnings,  thunderings,  and  earthquakes 
were  very  dreadful ;  but  they  were  at 
once  brought  to  a  close  when  the  mob 
insisted  that  the  head  of  St.  Januarius 
should  be  brought  out  and  shown  to  the 
mountain,  and  when  this  was  done,  all 
the  uproar  ceased  on  the  instant,  and 
Vesuvius  liecarae  as  quiet  as  a  lamb  ! 

He  did  not  continue  so,  however,  and 
it  would  have  been  well  for  Naples  if  the 
good  Saint’s  head  could  have  been  i>er- 
manently  fixed  in  some  conspicuous  place 
in  sight  of  the  hill — for  from  that  time 
till  the  year  1779  it  never  was  quiet.  In 
the  spring  of  that  year  it  began  to  pour 
out  lava ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  Sir 
William  Hamilton  approached  too  near. 
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the  running  stream  w.aa  on  the  point  of 
surrounding  him,  and  the  sulphureous 
vapor  cut  off  his  retreat,  so  that  his  only 
mode  of  escape  was  to  walk  across  the 
lava,*  which,  to  his  astonishment,  and,  no 
doubt,  to  his  great  joy,  he  found  accom¬ 
panied  with  no  difficulty,  and  with  no  j 
more  inconvenience  than  what  proceeded 
from  the  radiation  of  heat,  on  his  legs  and 
feet,  from  the  scoriae  and  cinders  with 
which  the  external  crust  of  the  lava  was 
loaded,  and  which  in  great  measure  inter¬ 
cepted  and  confined  the  glowing  he.at  of 
the  ignited  mass  below. 

In  such  cases,  and  when  cooled  down 
to  a  certain  point,  the  motion  of  the  lava- 
stream  is  slow  and  creeping ;  rather  roll¬ 
ing  over  itself  than  flowing  like  a  river, 
the  top  becoming  the  bottom,  owing  to 
the  toughness  of  the  half-congealed  crust. 
When  it  issues,  however,  from  any  accessi¬ 
ble  vent,  it  is  described  as  perfectly  liquid, 
of  an  intense  white  heat,  and  spouting  or 
welling  forth  with  extreme  rapidity.  So 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  described  it  in  an 
eruption  at  which  he  w’as  present ;  and  so 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  the  eruption  we 
.are  now  concerned  Avith,  saw  it,  “bub¬ 
bling  up  violently”  from  one  of  its  foun¬ 
tains  on  the  slope  of  the  volcano,  “  with  a 
hissing  and  crackling  noise,  like  that  of 
.an  artificial  firework,  and  forming,  by  the 
continu.al  splashing  up  of  the  vitrified 
matter,  a  sort  of  dome  or  arch  over  the 
crevice  from  which  it  issued,”  which  was 
.all,  intern.ally,  “  red-hot  like  a  heated 
oven.’’ 

However,  as  time  W'ent  on,  this  quiet 
mode  of  getting  rid  of  its  contents  Avould 
no  longer  suffice,  and  the  usu.al  symptoms 
of  more  violent  action — rumbling  noises 
and  explosions  within  the  mountain,  puffs 
of  smoke  from  its  crater,  and  jets  of  red- 
hot  stones  and  ashes — continued  till  the 
end  of  July,  when  they  increased  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  exhibit  at  night  the  most 
beautiful  firework  imagin.able.  The  erup¬ 
tion  came  to  its  climax  from  the  fifth  to 
the  tenth  of  August,  on  the  former  of 
which  days,  after  the  ejection  of  an  enor¬ 
mous  volume  of  white  clouds,  piled  like 


*  AVe  spent  the  night  of  August  2d,  1849,  on 
Vesuvius,  which  was  pouring  out  a  river  of  melted 
lava,  forming  a  lake  a  mile  and  a  half  long  and 
a  mile  wide,  upon  which  we  walked  a  consider¬ 
able  distance,  jumping  from  one  old  block  of 
lava  to  another.  We  *aw  quite  near  us  streams 
of  lava  running  along  like  red  hot  molasses. — 
Editor  or  Ecnicnc. 
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b.alos  of  the  whitest  cotton,  in  a  mass 
exceeding  four  times  the  hight  and  size  of 
the  mountain  itself,  the  lava  began  to 
overflow  the  rim  of  the  crater,  and  stream 
in  torrents  down  the  steep  slope  of  the 
cone.  This  Avas  continued  till  the  eighth, 
At'hen  the  great  mass  of  the  lava  AA'ould 
seem  to  have  been  evacuated,  and  no 
longer  repressing  by  its  weight  the  free 
discharge  of  the  imprisoned  gase.s,  allow¬ 
ed  what  remained  to  be  ejected  in  foun¬ 
tains  of  fire,  carried  up  to  an  immense 
hight  in  the  air.  The  description  of  one 
of  these  I  must  give  in  the  picturesque 
and  vivid  AA’ords  of  Sir  William  TLamilton 
himself.  “About  nine  o’clock,”  he  says, 
on  Sunday  the  eighth  of  August,  “  there 
was  a  loud  report,  which  shook  the 
houses  at  Portici  and  its  neighborhood  to 
such  a  degree,  as  to  .alarm  the  inhabitants 
and  drive  them  out  into  the  streets. 
Many  windows  were  broken,  and  as  I 
have  since  seen,  walls  cracked  by  the 
concussion  of  the  air  from  that  explosion. 
....  In  one  instant  a  fountain  of  liquid 
transparent  fire  began  to  rise,  and  grad¬ 
ually  increasing,  arrived  at  so  amazing  a 
hight,  as  to  strike  every  one  Avho  beheld 
it  AA'ith  the  most  awful  astonishment.  I 
shall  scarcely  be  credited  when  I  assure 
you  th.at,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment, 
the  hight  of  this  stupendous  column 
of  fire  could  not  be  less  than  three  times 
that  of  Vesuvius  itself,  which,  you 
knoAA',  rises  perpendicularly  near  thirty- 
seven  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.”  (The  hight  by  my  own  me.a- 
surement  in  1824  is  thirty-nine  hundred 
and  tAventy  feet.)  “  Puffs  of  smoke,  as 
black  as  can  possibly  bo  imagined,  suc¬ 
ceeded  one  another  hastily,  and  accomp.v 
nied  the  red-hot,  transparent,  and  liquid 
lava,  interrupting  its  splendid  brightness 
here  and  there  by  patches  of  the  darkest 
hue.  Within  these  puffs  of  smoke  at  the 
very  moment  of  their  emission  from  the 
crater,  I  could  perceive  a  bright  but  pale 
electrical  fire  playing  about  in  zigzag  lines. 
The  liquid  lava,  mixed  AV'ith  scoriie  and 
stones,  after  having  mounted,  I  verily  be¬ 
lieve,  at  least  ten  thousand  feet,  falling 
perpendicularly  on  Vesuvius,  covered  its 
Avhole  cone,  part  of  that  of  Somma,  and 
the  valley  between  them.  The  falling 
matter  being  nearly  as  vivid  and  inflamed 
as  that  which  was  continually  issuing 
fresh  from  the  crater,  formed  with  it  one 
complete  body  of  fire,  Avdiich  could  not  be 
less  than  two  miles  and  a  half  in  breadth. 
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and  of  the  extraordinary  hight  above 
mentioned,  casting  a  heat  to  the  distance 
of  at  least  six  miles  around  it.  The  bnish- 
wood  of  the  mountain  of  Somma  was  soon 
in  a  flame,  which,  being  of  a  different  tint 
from  the  deep  red  of  the  matter  thrown 
out  from  the  volcano,  and  from  the  silvery 
blue  of  the  electrical  fire,  still  added  to  the 
contrast  of  this  moat  extraordinary  scene. 
After  the  column  of  fire  had  continued  in 
full  force  for  near  half  an  hour,  the  erup- : 
tion  ceased  at  once,  and  Vesuvius  remain¬ 
ed  sullen  and  silent.” 

The  lightnings  here  described  arose  evi¬ 
dently  in  part  from  the  chemical  activity 
of  gaseous  decompositions  going  forward, 
in  part  to  the  friction  of  steam,  and  in 
part  from  the  still  more  intense  friction  of 
the  dust,  stones,  and  ashes  encountering 
one  another  in  the  air,  in  analogy  to  the 
electric  manifestations  which  accompany 
the  dust-storms  in  India. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  state  of  the  in- 
h.abilants  of  the  country  when  an  explosion 
is  going  on,  I  will  make  one  other  extract :  | 
“The  mountain  of  Somm.a,  at  the  foot  of  | 
which  Ottaiano  is  situated,  hides  Vesuvius  | 
from  its  sight,  so  that  till  the  eruption  be-  i 
came  considerable  it  was  not  visible  to  ■ 
them.  On  Sund.ay  night,  when  the  noise 
increased,  and  the  fire  began  to  appear 
above  the  mountain  of  Somma,  many  of  j 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  flew  to  the 
churches,  and  others  Mere  preparing  to 
quit  the  town,  when  a  sudden  violent  re¬ 
port  was  heard,  soon  after  which  they 
found  themselves  involved  in  a  thick  cloud 
of  smoke  and  minute  ashes :  a  horrid  clash¬ 
ing  noise  was  hoard  in  the  air,  and  pre¬ 
sently  fell  a  deluge  of  stones  and  large 
scoria*,  some  of  ■which  scoriae  were  of  the 
diameter  of  seven  or  eight  feet,  and  must 
have  weighed  more  than  one  hundred 
pounds  before  they  were  broken  by  their 
falls,  as  some  of  the  fragments  of  them 
which  I  picked  up  in  the  street,  still 
•weighed  upward  of  sixty  pounds.  When 
these  large  vitrified  masses  either  struck 
against  each  other  in  the  air  or  fell  on  the 
ground  they  broke  in  many  pieces,  and 
covered  a  large  space  around  them  Avith 
vivid  sparks  of  fire,  Avhich  communicated 
their  heat  to  every  thing  that  was  combus¬ 
tible.  In  an  instant  the  town  and  country 
about  it  were  on  fire  in  many  parts ;  for  in 
the  vineyards  there  were  several  straw 
huts,  which  had  been  erected  for  the 
watchmen  of  the  grapes,  all  of  which  were 
burnt.  A  great  magazine  of  ■wood  in  the 


heart  of  the  town  was  all  in  a  blaze,  and 
had  there  been  much  M-ind,  the  flames 
must  have  spread  xmiversally,  and  all  the 
inhabitants  would  Imve  infallibly  been 
burnt  in  their  houses,  for  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  for  them  to  stir  out.  Some  Avho  at¬ 
tempted  it  with  pillows,  t-ables,  chairs, 
tops  of  wine-casks,  etc.,  on  their  heads, 
were  cither  knocked  down  or  driven  back 
to  their  close  quarters,  under  arches  and 
in  the  cellars  of  the  houses.  IVIany  were 
wounded,  but  only  tAvo  persons  have  died 
of  the  wounds  they  received  from  this 
dreadful  volcanic  shoAver.  To  add  to  the 
horror  of  the  scene,  incessant  volcanic 
lightning  was  writhing  about  the  black 
cloud  that  surrounded  them,  and  the  sul¬ 
phureous  smell  and  heat  would  scarcely 
allow  them  to  draw  their  breath.” 

The  next  volcano  I  shall  introduce  is 
..'Etna,  the  grandest  of  all  our  fhiropean 
volcanos.  I  ascended  it  in  1824,  and 
found  its  hight  by  a  very  careful  baro¬ 
metric  measurement  to  be  ten  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  seA’enty-two  feet  al)Ove 
the  sea,  which,  by  the  way,  agrees  within 
some  eight  or  ten  feet  with  Admiral 
Smyth’s  measurement. 

The  scenery  of  yEtna  is  on  the  grandest 
8c.ale.  Ascending  from  Catania,  you  skirt 
the  stream  of  lava  which  destroyed  a  large 
part  of  that  city  in  1C69,  and  which  ran 
into  the  sea,  forming  a  jetty  or  breakw.a- 
ter  that  now  gives  Catania  what  it  never 
had  bt'fore,  the  advant.age  of  a  harbor. 
There  it  lies  as  hard,  rugged,  barren,  and 
fresh-looking  as  if  it  had  flowed  but  yes¬ 
terday.  In  many  places  it  is  full  of  huge 
caverns,  great  air-bubbles,  into  which  one 
may  ride  on  horseback,  (at  least  large 
enough,)  and  which  communicate,  in  a 
succession  of  horrible  vaults,  where  one 
might  wander  and  lose  one’s  self  without 
hojies  of  escape.  Higher  up,  near  Nicolo 
si,  IS  the  spot  from  which  that  laA'a  flowed. 
It  is  marked  by  two  volcanic  cones,  each 
of  them  a  considerable  mountain,  called 
j  the  Monti  Rossi,  rising  three  hundred 
'  feet  above  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  Avhich 
were  thrown  up  on  th.at  occasion.  In¬ 
deed,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
of  yEtna  is  that  of  its  flsinks  bristling  over 
with  innumerable  sm.aller  volcanos,  b  or  the 
hight  is  so  great  that  the  lava  now  scarce¬ 
ly  ever  rises  to  the  top  of  the  crater,  for 
before  that  its  immense  weight  breaks 
through  at  the  sides.  In  one  of  the  erup¬ 
tions  that  happened  in  the  early  part  of 
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tlie  century,  I  forget  the  date,  but  I  think 
it  was  in  1819,  and  which  was  described 
to  me  on  the  spot  by  an  eye-witness — the 
Did  ^Fan  of  the  Mountain,  ^lario  Gemel- 
laro — the  side  of  .<rEtna  was  rent  by  a 
great  fissure  or  crack,  beginning  near  the 
toj),  and  throwing  out  jets  of  lava  from 
o|K.‘uing8  fourteen  or  fifteen  in  number  all 
the  w’ay  down,  so  as  to  form  a  row  of  fiery 
fountains,  rising  from  ditferent  levels,  and 
all  ascending  nearly  to  the  same  hight, 
and  thereby  proving  them  all  to  have 
originated  in  the  great  internal  cistern  as 
it  were,  the  crater  being  filled  up  to  the 
top  level. 

r  rom  the  summit  of  iEtna  extends  a 
view  of  extraordinary  magnificence.  The 
whole  of  Sicily  lies  at  your  feet,  and  far 
beyond  it  are  seen  a  string  of  lesser  vol¬ 
canoes,  the  Lipari  Islands,  between  Sicily 
and  the  Italian  coast,  one  of  which,  Strotn- 
boli,  is  always  in  eruption,  unceasingly 
throwing  up  ashes,  smoke,  and  liquid  fire. 

Hut  1  must  not  linger  on  the  summit  of 
yEtna.  We  will  now  take  a  flight  thence, 
all  across  Eurojx},  to  Iceland — ^^a  wonder¬ 
ful  land  of  frost  and  fire.  It  is  full  of  vol¬ 
canoes,  one  of  which,  IIkcca,  has  been 
twenty-two  times  in  eruption  within  the 
last  eight  hundred  years.  Hesides  Ilecia, 
there  are  five  others,  from  which  in  the 
same  period  twenty  eruptions  have  burst 
forth,  making  about  one  every  twenty 
years.  The  most  formidable  of  these  was 
that  which  happened  in  1783,  a  year  also 
memorable  as  that  of  the  terrible  earth¬ 
quake  in  Calabria.  In  May  of  that  year, 
a  bluish  fog  was  observed  over  the  moun¬ 
tain  called  Skaptar  Jokul,  and  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  was  shaken  by  earthquakes.  Af¬ 
ter  a  while  a  great  pillar  of  smoke  was 
observed  to  ascend  from  it,  which  darken- 
ened  the  whole  surrounding  district,  and 
wdiich  descended  in  a  whirlwind  of  ashes. 
On  the  tenth  of  May,  innumerable  foun¬ 
tains  of  fire  were  seen  shooting  up  through 
the  ice  and  snow  which  covered  the  moun¬ 
tain  ;  and  the  principal  river,  called  the 
Skapta,  after  rolling  down  a  flood  of  foul 
and  poisonous  water,  disappeared.  Two 
days  after  a  torrent  of  lava  poured  down 
into  the  bed  which  the  river  had  deserted. 
The  river  had  run  in  a  deep  ravine,  six 
hundred  feet  deep  and  tw'o  hundreil  broad. 
This  the  lava  entirely  filled,  and  not  only 
so,  but  it  overflowed  over  the  surrounding 
country,  and  ran  into  a  great  lake,  from 
which  it  instantly  expelled  the  water  in 
an  explosion  of  steam.  When  the  lake 


was  fairly  filled,  the  lava  again  overflowed 
and  divided  into  two  streams,  one  of 
which  covered  some  ancient  lava-fields ; 
the  other  reCntered  the  bed  of  the  Skapta 
lower  down,  and  presented  the  astounding 
sight  of  a  cataract  of  liquid  fire  pouring 
over  what  was  formerly  the  waterfall  of 
Stapafos.s.  This  was  the  greatest  eruption 
on  record  in  Europe,  It  lasted  in  its  vio¬ 
lence  till  the  end  of  August,  and  closed 
with  a  violent  earthquake ;  but  for  nearly 
the  whole  year  a  canopy  of  cinder-laden 
cloud  hung  over  the  island ;  the  Faroe 
Islands  ;  nay,  even  Shetland  and  the 
Orkneys,  were  deluged  with  the  ashes, 
and  volcanic  dust  and  a  preternatural 
smoke  which  obscured  the  sun,  covered 
all  Europe  as  far  as  the  Alps,  over  which 
it  could  not  rise.  I  have  little  doubt  that 
the  great  Fire-ball  of  August  18th,  1783, 
which  traversed  all  England  and  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  from  the  North  Sea  to  Rome,  by 
far  the  greatest  ever  known,  (for  it  was 
more  than  half  a  mile  in  diameter,)  was 
somehow  connected  with  the  electric  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  upper  atmosphere,  produc¬ 
ed  by  this  enormous  discharge  of  smoke 
and  ashes.  The  destniction  of  life  in  Ice¬ 
land  Avas  frightful ;  nine  thousand  men, 
eleven  thousand  cattle,  twenty-eight  thou¬ 
sand  horses,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety 
thousand  sheep  perished  ;  mostly  by  suftb- 
cation.  The  lava  ejected  has  been  com¬ 
puted  to  have  amounted  in  volume  to 
more  than  twenty  cubic  miles. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  still  more  re¬ 
mote  regions,  .and  describe,  in  as  few  words 
as  may  be,  two  immense  eruptions — one 
in  Mexico  in  the  year  1759,  the  other  in 
the  island  of  Sumbawa  in  the  Eastern  Ar- 
chmelago,  in  1815. 

I  ought  to  mention,  by  way  of  prelim¬ 
inary,  that  .almost  the  whole  line  of  coast 
of  South  and  Central  America,  from  Mex¬ 
ico  southward  as  far  as  Valpar.aiso — that 
is  to  say,  nearly  the  whole  chain  of  the 
Andes — is  one  mass  of  volcanos.  In  Mex¬ 
ico  and  Central  Americ.a,  there  are  two 
and  twenty,  and  in  Quito,  Peru,  and  Chili, 
six  and  twenty  more  in  activity ;  and 
nearly  as  many  more  extinct  ones,  any  one 
of  which  may  at  any  moment  break  out 
afresh.  This  does  not  prevent  the  country 
from  being  inhabited,  fertile,  .and  well 
cultivated.  Well,  in  a  district  in  Mexico 
celebr.ated  for  the  growth  of  the  finest 
cotton,  between  two  stre.am8  called  Cui- 
timba  .and  San  Pedro,  which  furnished 
water  for  irrigation,  lay  the  farm  and 
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homestead  of  Don  Pedro  de  Jurullo,  one  | 
of  the  richest  and  most  fertile  properties 
in  that  country.  He  was  a  thriving  man, 
and  lived  in  comfort  as  a  large  proprietor, 
little  expecting  the  mischief  that  was  to 
l>efall  him.  In  June,  1759,  however,  a 
subterraneous  noise  w'as  heard  in  this 
peaceful  re^on.  Hollow  sounds  of  the 
most  alarming  nature  were  succeeded  by 
frequent  earthquakes,  succeeding  one  an¬ 
other  for  fifty  or  sixty  days ;  but  they  died 
away,  and  in  the  beginning  of  September 
every  thing  seemed  to  have  returned  to 
its  usual  state  of  tranquillity.  Suddenly, 
on  the  night  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  the  hoirible  noises  recommenced. 
All  the  inhabitants  fled  in  terror ;  and  the 
whole  tract  of  ground,  from  three  to  four 
square  miles  in  extent,  rose  up  in  the  form 
of  a  bladder  to  a  bight  of  upward  of  five 
hundred  feet !  Flames  broke  forth  over 
a  surface  of  more  than  half  a  square  league, 
and  through  a  thick  cloud  of  ashes  illumin¬ 
ated  by  tiiis  ghastly  light,  the  refugees, 
who  had  ascendeil  a  mountain  at  some  dis¬ 
tance,  could  see  the  ground  as  if  softened 
by  the  heat,  and  swelling  and  sinking  like 
an  agitated  sea.  Vast  rents  opened  in  the 
earth,  into  which  the  two  rivers  I  men¬ 
tioned  precipitated  themselves,  but  so  far 
from  quenching  the  fires,  only  seemed  to 
make  them  more  furious.  Finally,  the 
whole  plain  became  covered  with  an  im¬ 
mense  torrent  of  boiling  mud,  out  of  which 
sprang  thousands  of  fittle  volcanic  cones 
called  Homitos,  or  ovens.  But  the  most 
astonishing  part  of  the  whole  was  the 
opening  of  a  chasm  vomiting  out  fire,  and 
red-hot  stones,  and  ashes,  which  accumu¬ 
lated  so  as  to  form  “  a  range  of  six  large 
mountain  masses,  one  of  which  is  upward 
of  sixteen  hundred  feet  in  hight  above  the 
old  level,  and  which  is  now  Known  as  the 
volcano  of  Jorullo.  It  is  continually  burn¬ 
ing  ;  and  for  a  whole  year  continued  to 
throw  up  an  immense  quantiW  of  ashes, 
lava,  and  fragments  of  rock.  The  roofs  of 
houses  at  the  town  or  village  of  Quereta- 
ro,  upward  of  one  hundred  and  forty  miles 
distant,  were  covered  with  the  ashes.  The 
two  rivers  have  again  appeared,  issuing  at 
some  distance  from  among  the  homitos, 
but  no  longer  as  sources  of  w'ealth  and 
fertility,  for  they  are  scalding  hot,  or  at 
least  were  so  when  Baron  Humboldt  visit 
ed  them  several  years  after  the  event. 
The  ground  even  then  retained  a  violent 
heat,  and  the  homitos  were  pouring  forth 
columns  of  steam  twenty  or  thirty  feet 


high,  with  a  rumbling  noise  like  that  of  a 
steam-boiler. 

The  Island  of  Sumbawa  is  one  of  that 
curious  line  of  islands  which  links  on  Aus¬ 
tralia  to  the  south-eastern  comer  of  Asia. 
It  forms,  with  one  or  two  smaller  vol¬ 
canic  islands,  a  prolongation  of  Java,  at 
that  time,  in  1815,  a  British  possession, 
and  under  the  government  of  Sir  Stamford 
Baffles,  to  whom  we  owe  the  account  of 
the  eruption,  and  who  took  a  great  deal 
of  pains  to  ascertain  all  the  particulars. 
Java  itself,  I  should  observe,  is  one  rook¬ 
ery  of  volcanos,  and  so  are  all  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  islands  in  that  long  crescent-shaped 
line  I  refer  to. 

On  the  Island  of  Sumbawa  is  the  vol¬ 
cano  of  Tomlwro,  which  broke  out  into 
eruption  on  the  fifth  of  April  in  that  year ; 
and  I  can  hardly  do  better  than  quote  the 
account  of  it  in  Sir  Stamford  Baflies’s  own 
words : 

“  Almost  every  one,”  s.ays  this  writer, 
“  is  acquainted  with  the  intemutting  con¬ 
vulsions  of  Etna  and  Vesuvius  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  descriptions  of  the  poet,  and 
the  authentic  accounts  of  the  naturalist ; 
but  the  most  extraordinary  of  them  can 
bear  no  comparison,  in  point  of  duration 
and  force,  with  that  of  Mount  Tomboro  in 
the  island  of  Sumbawa.  Tliis  eruption 
extended  perceptible  evidences  of  its  ex¬ 
istence  over  the  whole  of  the  Molucca 
Islands,  over  Java,  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  Celebes,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo,  to 
a  circumference  of  one  thousand  statute 
miles  from  its  center,”  (that  is,  to  one 
thousand  miles’  distance,)  “by  tremulous 
motions  and  the  report  of  explosions.  In 
a  short  time  the  whole  mountain  near  the 
Sang’ir  appeared  like  a  body  of  liquid  fire, 
extending  itself  in  every  direction.  The 
fire  and  columns  of  flame  continued  to 
rage  with  unabated  fury,  until  the  dark¬ 
ness,  caused  by  the  quantity  of  falling 
matter,  obscured  it  at  about  eight  i*.m. 
Stones  at  this  time  fell  very  thick  at 
Sang’ir,  some  of  them  as  large  as  two  fists, 
but  generally  not  larger  than  walnuts. 
Between  nine  and  ten  p.m.,  ashes  began  to 
fall,  and  soon  after  a  violent  whirlwind 
ensued,  ■which  blew  down  nearly  every 
house  of  Sang’ir,  carrying  the  roofs  and 
light  parts  away  with  it.  In  the  port  of 
Sang’ir,  adjoining  Sumbawa,  its  effects 
were  much  more  violent,  tearing  up  by 
the  roots  the  largest  trees,  and  carrying 
them  into  the  air,  together  with  men, 
horses,  cattle,  and  whatsover  came  within 
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its  influence.  This  will  account  for  the 
irnraenfie  number  of  floating  trees  seen  at 
sea.  The  sea  rose  nearly  twelve  feet 
higher  than  it  had  ever  been  known  to  do 
before,  and  completely  spoiled  the  only 
small  spots  of  rice-land  in  Sang’ir,  sweep 
ing  away  houses  and  every  thing  within 
its  reach.  The  whirlwind  lasted  about  an 
hour.  No  explosions  were  heard  till  the 
whirlwind  had  ceased  at  about  eleven 
A.M.  From  midnight  till  the  evening  of 
the  eleventh,  they  continued  without  in¬ 
termission  ;  after  that  time  their  violence 
moderated,  and  they  were  heard  only  at 
intervals ;  but  the  explosions  did  not 
cease  entirely  until  the  fifteenth  of  July. 
Of  all  the  villages  round  Tomboro,  Tem¬ 
po,  containing  about  forty  inhabitants,  is 
the  only  one  remaining.  In  Pekate  no 
vestige  of  a  house  is  left ;  twenty-six  of 
the  people,  w'ho  were  at  Sumbaw’a  at  the 
time,  are  the  whole  of  the  population  who 
have  escaped.  From  the  best  inquiries, 
there  were  certainly  not  fewer  than  twelve 
thousand  individuals  in  Tomboro  and  IV 
kato  at  the  time  of  the  eruption,  of  whom 
five  or  six  survive.  The  trees  and  herb¬ 
age  of  every  description,  along  the  whole 
of  the  nortli  and  w'est  of  the  peninsula, 
have  been  completely  destroyed,  wdth  the 
exception  of  a  nigh  point  of  land  near  the 
spot  where  the  village  of  Tomboro  stood. 
At  Sang'ir,  it  is  added,  the  famine  occa¬ 
sioned  by  this  event  was  so  extreme,  that 
one  of  the  rajah’s  own  daughters  died  of 
starvation.” 

I  have  seen  it  computed  that  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  ashes  and  lava  vomited  forth  in 
tins  awful  eniption  would  have  formed 
three  mountains  the  size  of  Mont  Plane, 
the  highest  of  the  Alps;  and  if  spread 
over  the  surface  of  Germany,  would  have 
covered  the  whole  of  it  two  feet  deep ! 
The  ashes  did  actually  cover  the  whole 
island  of  Tombock,  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  miles  distant,  to  that  depth,  and 
forty-four  thousand  persons  there  perislied 
by  starvation,  from  the  total  destruction 
of  all  vegetation. 

The  mountain  Kirauiah  in  the  Island  of 
Owyhee,  one  of  the  Sandwich  Isles,  ex¬ 
hibits  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  a 
lake  of  molten  and  very  liquid  lava  always 
filling  the  bottom  of  the  crater,  and  al¬ 
ways  in  a  state  of  terrific  ebullition,  rolling 
to  and  fro  its  fiery  surge  and  flaming  bib 
lows — yet  with  this  it  is  content,  for  it 
■would  seem  that  at  least  for  a  long  time 
past  there  has  been  no  violent  outbreak 


so  as  to  make  what  is  generally  under¬ 
stood  by  a  volcanic  eruption.  Volcanic 
eruptions  are  almost  always  preceded  by 
earthquakes,  by  which  the  b^s  of  rock, 
that  overlie  and  keep  down  the  struggling 
pow’ers  beneath,  are  dislocated  and 
cracked,  till  at  last  they  give  w'ay,  and  the 
strain  is  immediately  relieved.  It  is  chief¬ 
ly  when  this  does  not  happen,  when  the 
force  below  is  sufiicient  to  heave  up  and 
shake  the  earth,  but  not  to  burst  open  the 
crust,  and  give  vent  to  the  lava  and  gases, 
that  the  most  destructive  effects  are  pro¬ 
duced.  The  great  earthquake  of  Novem¬ 
ber  1st,  1755,  which  destroyed  Lisbon, 
was  an  instance  of  this  kind,  and  was  one 
of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  very  greatest  on 
record ;  for  the  concussion  extended  over 
all  Spain  and  Portugal — indeed  over  all 
Europe,  and  even  into  Scotland — over 
North- Africa,  where  in  one  town  in  Mo¬ 
rocco  eight  thousand  or  ten  thousand  peo¬ 
ple  perished.  Nay,  its  effects  extended 
even  across  the  Atlantic  to  Madeira, 
where  it  w'as  very  violent,  and  to  the 
West-Indies.  The  most  striking  feature 
about  this  earthquake  was  its  extreme 
suddenness.  All  was  going  on  quite  as 
usual  in  Lisbon  the  morning  of  that 
memorable  day,  the  weather  fine  and 
clear,  and  nothing  whatever  to  give  the 
population  of  that  great  capital  the  least 
suspicion  of  mischief.  All  at  once,  at 
twenty  minutes  before  ten  a.m.,  a  noise 
was  heard  like  the  rumbling  of  carriages 
under  ground;  it  increased  rapidly  and 
became  a  succession  of  deafening  explo¬ 
sions  like  the  loudest  cannon.  Then  a 
shock,  which,  as  described  by  one  w’riting 
from  the  spot,  seemed  to  last  but  the 
tenth  part  of  a  minute,  and  down  came 
tumbling  palaces,  churches,*  theaters,  and 
every  large  public  edifice,  and  about  a 
third  or  a  fourth  part  of  the  dwelling- 
houses.  More  shocks  followed  in  rapid 
succession,  and  in  six  minutes  from  the 
commencement  sixty  thousand  persons 
were  crushed  in  the  ruins  !  Here  are  the 
simple  but  expressive  words  of  one  J. 
Latham,  who  writes  to  his  uncle  in  Lon¬ 
don  :  “  I  was  on  the  river  with  one  of  my 
customers  going  to  a  village  three  miles 
off.  Presently  the  boat  made  a  noise  as 
if  on  the  shore  or  landing,  though  then  in 


•  While  in  Lisbon  in  September,  1858,  we  saw 
the  wails  of  a  marble  Gothic  church  still  standing 
in  mins,  with  the  key  stones  of  the  arched  win¬ 
dows  dropped  out,  left  as  a  monument  of  the 
dreadful  scene. — Editor  or  Tux  Eclectic. 
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the  middle  of  the  water.  I  asked  my 
oompanion  if  he  knew  -w’hat  was  the  mat¬ 
ter.  He  stared  at  me,  and  looking  at 
Lisbon,  we  saw  the  houses  falling,  vmich 
made  him  say :  *  God  bless  us,  it  is  an 
earthquake !’  About  four  or  five  minutes 
after  the  boat  made  a  noise  as  before,  and 
we  saw  the  houses  tumble  down  on  both 
sides  of  the  river.”  They  then  landed 
and  made  for  a  hill ;  thence  they  beheld 
the  sea*  (which  had  at  first  receded  and 
laid  a  gre.at  tract  dry)  come  rolling  in,  in 
a  vast  mountain  wave  fifty  or  sixty  feet 
high,  on  the  land,  and  sweeping  all  before 
it.  Three  thousand  people  haa  taken  re¬ 
fuge  on  a  new  stone  quay  or  Jetty  just 
completed  at  great  expense.  In  an  in¬ 
stant  it  was  turned  topsy-turvy ;  and  the 
whole  quay,  and  every  person  on  it,  with 
all  the  vessels  moored  to  it,  disappeared, 
and  not  a  vestige  of  them  ever  appeared 
again.  Where  that  quay  stood,  w’as  after¬ 
ward  found  a  depth  of  one  hundred  fath¬ 
oms  (six  hundred  feet)  M-ater.  It  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  a  religious  festival,  and  most 
of  vhe  population  were  assembled  in  the 
churches,  which  fell  and  crushed  them. 
That  no  horror  might  be  wanting,  fires 
broke  out  in  innumerable  houses  M’here 
the  wood-work  had  fallen  on  the  fires,  and 
much  that  the  earthqujvke  had  spared  w.*is 
destroyed  by  fire.  And  then  too  broke 
forth  that  worst  of  all  scourges,  a  lawless 
rulSan-like  mob  who  plundered,  burned, 
and  murdered  in  the  midst  of  all  that  de¬ 
solation  and  horror.  Tlie  huge  wave  I 
have  spoken  of  swept  the  whole  coast  of 
Spain  and  Portiigsu.  Its  swell  and  fall 
was  ten  or  twelve  feet  at  Madeira.  It 
swept  quite  across  the  Atlantic,  and  broke 
on  the  shores  of  the  West-Indies.  Ever)-^ 
lake  and  firth  in  England  and  Scotland 
was  dashed  for  a  moment  out  of  its  bed, 
the  water  not  partaking  of  the  sudden 
thove  given  to  the  land,  just  as  when  you 
splash  a  flat  saucerful  of  water,  the  water 
^shes  over  on  the  side  from  which  the 
shock  is  given. 

One  of  the  most  curious  incidents  in 
this  earthquake  was  its  effect  on  ships  far 
out  at  sea,  which  would  lead  us  to  sup- 


*  Lisbon  ia  six  milea  from  the  ocean  up  the 
river  Tagu».  The  bed  of  the  rirer  was  laid  bare 
for  a  moment,  and  then  came  in  the  wave  sixty 
feet  high  from  the  ocean.  The  earth  along  the 
shore  of  the  river  opened,  and  the  quay,  vessels, 
and  people  went  down  in  a  moment  into  a  watery 
grave,  and  the  earth  closed  over  them.  No  relic 
came  to  the  surface. — Editor  or  Tnx  Eclectic. 


pose  that  the  immediate  impulse  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  violent  blow  or  thrust  up¬ 
ward,  under  the  bed  of  the  oce.an.  Thus 
it  is  recorded  that  this  upward  shock  w’as 
so  sudden  and  violent  on  a  ship,  at  that 
time  forty  leagues  from  Cape  St.  Vincent, 
that  the  sailors  on  deck  were  tossed  up 
into  the  air  to  a  hight  of  eighteen  inches. 
A  British  ship  •eleven  miles  from  land 
near  the  Philippine  Islands  in  1796  was 
struck  upward  from  below  with  such 
force  as  to  unship  and  split  uj)  the  main¬ 
mast. 

The  same  kind  of  upward  bounding 
movement  took  place  at  Riobamba  in 
Quito  in  tbe  great  earthquake  of  Febru¬ 
ary  4th,  1797,  which  was  connected  with 
an  eruption  of  the  volcano  of  Tunguragua. 
Tliat  earthquake  extended  in  its  greatest 
intensity  over  an  oval  space  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  miles  from  south  to 
north,  and  sixty  from  east  to  west,  within 
which  space  every  town  and  village  was 
leveled  with  the  ground ;  but  the  total 
extent  of  surface  shaken  was  upw'ard  of 
five  hundred  miles  in  one  direction,  (from 
Puna  to  Popayan,)  and  four  hundred  in 
the  other.  Quero,  Riobamba,  and  several 
other  towns,  were  buried  under  fallen 
mountains,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes 
thirty  thousand  persons  were  destroyed. 
At  Riobamba,  however,  .after  the  earth- 

?|U.ake,  a  great  number  of  corpses  were 
bund  to  have  been  tossed  across  a  river, 
and  scattered  over  the  side  of  a  sloping 
hill  on  the  other  side. 

Tlie  frequency  of  these  South-American 
earthquakes  is  not  more  extraordinary 
th.an  the  duration  of  the  shocks.  Hum¬ 
boldt  relates  that  on  one  occasion,  when 
traveling  on  mule-back  with  his  companion 
Ikmpland,  they  were  obliged  to  dismount 
in  a  dense  forest,  and  throw  themselves  on 
the  ground,  the  earth  being  shaken  unin¬ 
terruptedly  for  ujiward  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  with  such  violence  that  they  could 
not  keep  their  legs. 

One  of  the  most  circumstantially  de¬ 
scribed  earthquakes  on  record  is  that 
which  happened  in  Calabria  on  the  fifth  of 
February,  1783 — I  should  say  began  then, 
for  it  may  be  said  to  have  lasted  four 
years.  In  the  ye.ar  1783,  for  instance, 
nine  hundred  and  forty-nine  shocks  took 
place,  of  which  five  hundred  and  one  were 
great  ones,  and  in  1 784  one  hundred  and 
fiftj’-one  shocks  were  felt,  ninety-eight  of 
which  were  violent.  Tlie  center  of  action 
j  seemed  to  be  under  the  towns  of  Mon- 
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teleone  and  Oppido.  In  a  circle  twenty- 
two  miles  in  radius  round  Oppido  every 
town  and  village  w'as  destroyed  wdthin 
two  minutes  by  the  first  shock,  and  within 
one  of  seventy  miles’  radius  all  were 
seriously  shaken  and  much  damage  done. 
The  whole  of  Calabria  was  affected,  and 
even  across  the  sea  Messina  was  shaken, 
and  a  great  part  of  Sicily. 

There  is  no  end  of  the  capricious  and 
out-of-the-way  accidents  and  movements 
recorded  in  this  Calabrian  eartlnpiake. 
The  ground  undulated  like  a  ship  at  sea, 
people  became  actually  sea-sick,  and  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  undulation,  (just  as  it 
happems  at  sea,)  the  scud  of  the  clouds 
before  the  wiml  seemed  to  bo  fitfully  ar¬ 
rested  during  the  pitching  movement  when 
it  took  place  in  the  same  direction,  and  to 
redouble  its  speed  in  the  reverse  move¬ 
ment.  At  Oppido  many  houses  were 
swallowed  up  bodily.  Loose  objects  were 
tossed  up  several  yards  into  the  air.  The 
fl.igstones  in  some  places  were  found  after 
a  severe  shock  all  turned  bottom  upward. 
Great  fissures  opened  in  the  earth,  and  at 
Terra  Nova  a  mass  of  rock  two  hundred 
feet  high  .and  four  humlred  in  diameter 
traveled  four  miles  down  a  ravine.  All 
landmarks  were  removed,  and  the  hand  it¬ 
self,  in  some  instatices,  with  trees  and 
hedges  growing  on  it,  carried  bodily  aw.ay 
and  set  down  in  another  phace.  Altogether 
al)out  forty  thousand  people  perished  by 
the  eartlnjuakes,  and  some  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  more  of  the  epidemic  diseases  pro¬ 
duced  by  w.ant  and  the  clHuvia  of  the  dead 
bodies. 

Volc.anoes  occasiotnally  bre.ak  forth  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and,  when  this  is 
the  case,  the  result  is  usually  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  island.  This,  in  many 
cases,  disappears  soon  after  its  formation, 
being  composed  of  loose  and  incoherent 
m.ateri.als,  which  easily  yield  to  the  de¬ 
structive  power  of  the  waves.  Such  was 
the  case  with  the  Island  of  Sabrin.a,  throw’n 
up,  in  181 1,  off  St.  IMich.aels,  in  the  Azores, 
which  dis.appearc<l  .almost  as  soon  as  form¬ 
ed,  and  in  that  of  Pantell.arl.a,  on  the  Sici¬ 
lian  coast,  which  resisted  longer,  but  was 
gradually  w.ashed  into  a  shoal,  and  at 
It*ngth  has,  we  believe,  completely  disap¬ 
peared.  In  niimerous  other  inst.ances,  the 
cones  of  cinders  and  scorije,  once  raised, 
have  become  compacted  and  bound  toge¬ 
ther  by  the  effusion  of  lava,  h.ardening  into 
solid  stone,  and  thus,  becoming  habitual 
volcanic  vents,  they  continue  to  increase  in 


hight  and  di.ameter,  and  assume  the  im¬ 
portance  of  perm.anent  volcanic  islands. 
Such  has  been,  doubtless,  the  history  of 
those  numerous  insular  volcanoes  which 
dot  the  ocean  in  so  many  parts  of  the 
w'orld,  such  as  Teneriffe,  the  Azores,  As¬ 
cension,  St.  Helena,  Tristan  d’Aumbra, 
etc.  In  some  c.ases  the  process  has  been 
witnessed  from  its  commencement,  as  in 
that  of  two  isl.ands  which  arose  in  the 
Aleuti.an  group,  connecting  Kamtsch.atka 
with  North-America,  the  one  in  1796,  the 
other  in  1814,  and  which  both  attained 
the  elev.ation  of  three  thousand  feet. 

Beside  these  evident  instances  of  enip- 
tive  action,  there  is  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  th.at  enormous  floods  of  l.ava  have 
been  at  various  remote  periods  in  the 
earth’s  history,  poured  forth  at  the  bottom 
of  seas  so  deep  as  to  repress,  by  the  mere 
weight  of  Avater,  all  outbreak  of  steam, 
gas,  or  .ashes ;  and  reposing  perhaps  for 
.ages  in  a  liquid  state,  protected  from  the 
cooling  action  of  the  water  on  their  upi)er 
surface  by  a  thick  crust  of  congealed 
stony  matter,  to  have  assumed  a  perfect 
level,  and,  .at  length,  by  slow'  cooling,  taken 
on  th.at  peculiar  columnar  structure  which 
we  see  produced  in  miniature  in  starch  by 
the  contraction  or  shrinkage,  and  conse¬ 
quent  sjditting,  of  the  material  in  drying; 
and  resulting  in  those  picturesque  and  sin¬ 
gular  handscape  -  features  called  basaltic 
colonn.ado8,  when  brought  up  to  day  by 
sudden  or  gradual  upheaval,  and  broken 
into  cliffs  and  ternaces  by  the  action  of 
waves,  torrents,  or  weather.  Tliose  grand 
specimens  of  such  colonnades  which  Bri¬ 
tain  possesses  in  the  Giant’s  Causeway  of 
Antrim,  and  the  Cave  of  Fingal  in  Staffa, 
for  instance,  are,  no  doubt,  extreme  out- 
standingportions  of  such  a  vast  submarine 
lava-flood  which  at  some  inconceivably  re¬ 
mote  epoch  occupied  the  whole  interme¬ 
diate  space,  affording  the  same  kind  of 
evidence  of  a  former  connection  of  the 
coasts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  as  do  the 
opposing  ch.alk-cliflTs  of  Dover  and  Boulogne 
of  the  ancient  connection  of  France  with 
Britain.  Here  and  there  a  small  basaltic 
island,  such  as  that  of  Bathlin,  remains  to 
.attest  this  former  continuity,  and  to  recall 
to  the  contemplative  mind  th.at  sublime 
antagonism  between  sudden  violence  and 
persevering  effort,  which  the  study  of 
geology  impresses  in  every  form  of  repeti¬ 
tion. 

There  exists  a  very  general  impression 
that  earthquakes  are  preceded  and  ushered 
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in  by  some  kind  of  preternatural,  and,  as 
it  were,  expectant  calm  in  the  elements,  as 
if  to  make  the  confusion  and  desolation 
they  create  the  more  impressive.  The 
records  of  such  visitations  which  we  pos¬ 
sess,  however  striking  some  particular 
cases  of  this  kind  may  appear,  by  no 
means  bear  out  this  as  a  general  fact,  or  go 
to  indicate  any  particular  phase  of  weather 
as  preferentially  accompanying  their  occur¬ 
rence.  This  does  not  prevent,  however,  cer¬ 
tain  conjunctures  of  atmospheric  or  other 
circumstances  from  exercising  a  determin¬ 
ing  influence  on  the  times  of  their  occur¬ 
rence.  According  to  the  view  we  have 
taken  of  their  origin,  (namely,  the  displace¬ 
ment  of  pressure,  resulting  in  a  state  of 
strain  in  the  strata  at  certain  points,  gra¬ 
dually  increasing  to  the  maximum  they 
can  bear  without  disruption,)  it  is  the  last 
ounce  w'hich  breaks  the  camel’s  back. 
Great  barometrical  fluctuation,  accumulat¬ 
ing  atmospheric  pressure  for  a  time  over 
the  sea,  and  relieving  it  over  the  land  ;  an 
unusually  high  tide,  aided  by  long-con¬ 
tinued  and  powerful  winds,  heaping  up  the 
water ;  nay,  even  the  tidal  action  of  the 
sun  and  moon  on  the  solid  portion  of  the 
earth’s  crust — all  these  causes,  for  the 
moment  combining,  may  very  well  suffice 
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to  determine  the  instant  of  fracture,  when 
the  balance  between  the  opposing  forces  is 
on  the  eve  of  subversion.  The  last-men¬ 
tioned  cause  may  need  a  few  words  of  ex¬ 
planation.  The  action  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  though  it  can  not  produce  a  tide  in 
the  solid  crust  of  the  earth,  tends  to  do  so, 
and,  were  it  fluid,  would  produce  it.  It 
therefore,  in  point  of  fact,  does  bring  the 
solid  portions  of  the  earth’s  surface  into  a 
state  alternately  of  strain  and  compres¬ 
sion.  The  effective  part  of  their  force,  in 
the  present  case,  is  not  that  which  aids  to 
lift  or  to  press  the  sujierficial  matter,  (for 
tAat,  acting  alike  on  the  continents  and  on 
the  bed  of  the  se.a,  would  have  no  influ¬ 
ence,)  but  that  which  tends  to  produce 
lateral  displacement ;  or  what  geometers 
call  the  tangential  force.  This  of  neces¬ 
sity  brings  the  whole  ring  of  the  earth’s 
surface,  which  at  any  instant  has  the  act¬ 
ing  luminary  on  its  horizon^  into  a  state 
of  strains ;  and  the  whole  area  over  which 
it  is  nearly  vertical,  into  one  of  compres¬ 
sion.  We  leave  this  point  to  be  further 
followed  out,  but  we  can  not  forbear  re¬ 
marking,  that  the  great  volcanic  chains  of 
the  world  have  in  point  of  fact,  a  direction 
which  this  cause  of  disruption  would  tend 
rather  to  favor  than  to  contravene. 
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Toward  the  close  of  the  year  18 — I 
went  with  my  children  to  spend  some 

time  at  the  quiet  watering-place  of  S - . 

I  had  just  recovered  from  a  dangerous  ill¬ 
ness,  and  had  been  recommended  by  my 
medical  ad\’isers  in  London  to  ])ass  the 
ensuing  winter  in  the  mild  climate  of  the 

south-west  of  England.  At  S - 1  found 

a  house,  which  in  all  respects  suited  me, 
and  I  took  it  by  the  month,  wishing  to 
give  the  place  a  trial  before  fixing  myself 
there  for  the  winter.  The  house  I  hired 
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was  handsomely  furnished  and  fitted  np, 
pleasantly  situated,  with  a  sloping  lawn  in 
front,  and  a  garden,  sheltered  by  some 
fine  old  trees,  behind,  and  the  rent  was, 
all  its  advantages  considered,  uncommonly 
low.  I  soon  established  myself  in  it, 
much  to  my  satisfaction.  But  the  wea¬ 
ther  was  becoming  cold,  and  I  found 
it  necessary  to  have  a  fire  in  my  bedroom. 
Unfortunately,  the  one  I  had  selected, 
from  its  being  a  cheerful,  airy  apartment, 
smoked,  and  the  art  of  the  chimney- 
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sweeper  was  resorted  to  in  vain.  I  am  conch  with  dark-green  curtains.  I  slept 
rather  asthmatic,  therefore  I  Avas  com-  calmly  and  Avell,  and  after  occupying  that 
pelled  to  evacuate  my  otherwise  pleasant  apartment  for  a  few  days,  I  began  to  for- 
room,  and  to  take  possession  of  a  large,  get  .altogether  my  singular  dream, 
gloomy-looking  apartment  in  what  seemed  About  this  time  I  was  invited  to  spend 
to  l)e  a  wing  of  the  house.  This  remote  an  evening  at  the  house  of  the  oldest 
chamber  was  situated  at  the  extreme  end  medical  practitioner  in  the  town.  He  had 
of  a  long,  narrow  passage ;  it  was  spa-  been  c.alled  in  previously  to  attend  one  of 
cioHS,  and  opened  into  an  inner  room,  or  my  children  Avho  was  unwell,  and  his  wife 
dressing-room,  which  .again  communicated  had,  in  consecpicnce  of  this  introduc- 
with  a  i)rivate  staircase.  tion,  paid  me  a  visit.  I  was  a  stranger 

The  windoAvs  of  these  rooms  Avere  in  in  S - ,  and  Dr.  and  !Mrs.  Graham 

the  Gothic  style,  high  and  arched,  the  pa-  Avere  noted  fur  their  hospitality,  Avhich 
pering  was  of  a  dusky  hue,  and  the  cur-  they  Acere  so  good  as  to  extend  to 
tains  of  the  bed  AA'ere  of  the  darkest  shade  me.  On  arriving  at  their  house  I  found 
of  green.  In  short,  all  around  w.as  so  about  fourteen  persons  assembled,  to  some 
somijer  that  I  felt  a  corresponding  tinge  of  Avhom  I  Avas  introduced.  Cards  Avere 
of  gloom  as  I  retired  to  my  neAv  apart-  the  order  of  the  evening,  for  the  good 

nient  for  the  night ;  but  I  stirred  the  fire,  people  of  S - Avere  inveterate  card- 

it  bl.azed  brightly,  and  as  I  Avas  free  from  players,  and  Avhist  Avas  the  favorite  game, 
my  enemy — smoke — I  committed  myself  I  never  play  at  cards,  and  Avhist  is  to  me 
to  my  pilloAV,  and  soon  found  the  repose  I  an  unfathomable  mystery  ;  so,  after  much 
sought.  How  long  I  slept  soundly  I  do  entreaty,  m.any  excuses,  and  repeated  pro- 
not  know,  but  after  a  time  my  dre.ams  be-  test.ations  of  my  utter  incapacity  to  “  take 
came  dreadfully  disturbed  ;  I  started  up,  a  hand,”  I  made  good  my  escape  from  the 
and  I  thought  I  heard  the  door  of  my  1  card-tables,  and  Avas  jiermitted  to  join  tAvo 
room,  which  led  to  the  dressing-room  and  Ladies,  who,  like  myself,  preferred  con- 
to  the  back  staircase,  ojxm  *and  shut.  I  j  versation  or  silence  even  if  there  AA'ere  no 
listened — there  Avas  no  repetition  of  the  other  resource.  My  companions  were  not 
sound — all  partook  of  the  deep,  dead  very  similar  in  .age  or  appearance ;  the 
stillness  of  night;  I  felt  extremely  droAVsy,  one  Avas  an  old  lady,  who  had  assuredly 
and  soon  slept  ag.ain.  Again  my  fancy  passed  the  Avhole  of  that  undefined  and 
Avas  busy  with  horrid  things,  and  I  dre.am-  undefin.able  period  knoAvn  by  the  uncer- 
ed  that  a  wild-looking,  bloody  figure  was  tain  name  of  “a  certain  age;”  the  other 
standing  by  my  bed,  and  glaring  with  was  a  young  married  Avoman,  Avhose  Hebe 
fiery  eyes  at  me  from  flcshless  sockets.  I  counten.ance  and  laughing  black  eyes 
Avas  sensible  of  intense  agony,  and  I  pLainly  told  that  she  Avas  little  acquainted 
thought  I  fainted  from  absolute  fright.  Avith  care,  and  that  she  preferred  “  L’Al- 
After  a  time  I  seemed  to  come  to  myself ;  legro”  to  “  II  Penseroso.”  After  discuss- 
the  dreadful  figure  had  vanished  ;  I  at-  j  ing  the  pretty  scenery  and  the  pretty 

temi)ted  to  scream  out,  but  the  power  of  Avalks  round  S - ,  the  accommodations 

utterance  seemed  denied  to  me.  At  it  afibrds  for  strangers,  and  the  prices  and 
length,  after  long  struggling  with  what  I  qualities  of  its  markets,  the  advantage  of 
afterward  concluded  Avas  an  attack  of  ]  its  climate  was  mentioned.  “  I  don’t 
nightmare,  I  shook  off  my  uneasy  sleep,  j  knoAv,”  said  the  black-eyed  lady ;  “  I  c.an 
and  hailed,  with  a  sense  of  transport  and  j  not  quite  agree  in  the  mildness  of  its  clim- 
security,  the  first  faint  dawn  of  day.  I  ate — at  least,  we  don’t  experience  it  where 
rose  unrefreshed,  but  after  breathing  AA'e  live,  on  the  toj)  of  that  horrid  hill.” 
awhile  the  pure  morning  air,  its  vivifying  “  It  is  a  very  airy  situation,”  observed 
influence  restored  my  harassed  spirits  to  the  old  Lady. 

their  usual  equ.animitv,  and  the  little  duties  “  Yes,”  said  the  younger,  “  it  is  so  aiiy 
and  occurrences  of  the  day  banished  from  that  we  might  as  avcII  live  in  the  open  air ; 
mj’  mind  the  painful  impression  of  its  but  my  husb.and,  who  is  a  captain  in  the 
midnight  vision.  As  night  approached,  naA'y,  and  who  h.as  all  his  life  been  accus- 
however,  I  felt  some  reluctance  to  retire  tomed  to  a  fresh  breeze,  as  he  calls  it,  can 
to  my  gloomy  .and  distant  dormitory,  but  i  not  bear  to  live  except  in  AA'hat  I  call  a 
I  Avas  not  so  weak  as  to  give  Ai'.ay  to  such  gale  of  wind.  For  my  p.art,  I  should  much 
foll^,  and,  con(piering  my  unpleasant  son-  prefer  that  prettv-looking  house  at  the 
sations,  I  again  took  possession  of  the  toot  of  the  hill,  which  has  quite  enough  of 
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the  sea-breezes  in  front,  and  is  sheltered 
so  well  from  the  northerly  winds  behind.” 

“  I  am  surprised  to  hear  you  s.ay  so, 
ma’am,”  replied  the  old  lady ;  “  if  you 
were  in  that  house,  I  don’t  doubt  you 
would  soon  be  glad  to  get  out  of  it” 

“  Why,  pray  ?”  asked  both  the  other 
lady  and  myself  at  the  same  moment. 

“  Oh !”  she  replied,  “  you  are  both 
strangers  here,  or  yoti  would  not  ask  that 
(piestion  then,  dropping  her  voice,  and 
looking  very  solemn,  she  continued,  “  that 
house  is  haunted,  they  say.” 

“  Good  heavens  !  haunted  ?”  I  exclaim¬ 
ed. 

“  Haunted  ?  that’s  delightful !”  said  the 
other  lady.  Laughing  violently.  “  Of  all 
things  I  should  like  to  live  m  it,  then,  it 
would  be  so  droll  to  see  a  ghost.” 

“  Droll  ?”  repeated  the  ^der  lady,  in  a 
tone  of  grave  rebuke ;  “  I  do  not  think 
that  word  applicable  to  any  thing  which 
belongs  to  the  other  world.’’ 

“  Do  you  believe  in  ghosts  ?”  asked  the 
bl.aek-eyed  lady  of  me,  with  a  gay  smile 
and  a  sujipressed  sneer. 

“  I  believe  that  nothing  is  impossible 
with  God,”  I  replied. 

“Well,”  said  she,  “  I  would  as  soon  ex¬ 
pect  to  see  these  tables  and  chairs  begin 
to  dance  about,*  as  dead  j)eople  get  out  of 
their  graves  to  perambulate  the  earth ;  but 
I  should  like  A  astly  to  see  what  the  ignor¬ 
ant  and  superstitious  would  call  a  ghost.” 

“  Then,  ma’am,”  resumed  the  old  lady, 
“  if  you  occupied  the  house  you  fancy  so 
much,  you  would  be  very  likely  to  see 
one.” 

I  felt  annoyed  at  this  intelligence,  and  I 
dare  say  I  turned  pale,  but  the  ancient 
narrator  of  the  ghost-story  was  purblind, 
and  neither  heeded  this  symptom  of  p.arti- 
cnl.ar  interest  on  my  part,  nor  the  winks 
and  w.arning  looks  of  Mrs.  Gnaham,  who, 
being  a  prisoner  at  whist,  could  not  come 
to  tlie  rescue,  nor  succeed  in  stopping  the 
old  lady’s  unlucky  communications.  She 
went  on : 

“  In  that  house  a  fearful  deed  has  been 
done,  a  murder  was  committed  there,  and 
that  worst  kind  of  murder,  M’hich  leaves 
no  time  for  repentance,  no  hope  of  for¬ 
giveness.  The  monster  who  deprives  his 
fellow-being  of  life  may  yet  live  to  repent 
of  his  crime,  and  to  have  his  guilt  washed 
out  in  the  blood  of  his  Redeemer,  but  the 


*  Tabl«-turDiDg  aad  spirit-manifeatatiuna  were 
not  in  vogue  then. 
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mi.sguided  wretch  who  lays  violent  hands 
on  himself,  and  takes  that  life  which  God 
had  given  him,  ruslihig  uncalled  for  into 
the  presence  of  his  Eternal  Judge,  what 
time  has  he  to  breathe  even  one  repentant 
prayer  to  the  Throne  of  Grace?  What 
right  to  hope  for  pardon  of  his  guilty 
deed  ?  Tlie  late  owner  of  that  house 
committed  suicide ;  it  is  charity  to  hope 
that  his  intellects  were  deranged,  but  there 
is  much  reason  to  fear  that  his  conscience 
was  bad,  for  he  had  led  any  thing  but  a 
correct  life.” 

“  Who  was  he  ?”  asked  the  younger 
lady. 

“A  ]Mr.  Norton,  a  man  of  some  pro¬ 
perty,  although  he  had  squandered  the 
greater  part  of  his  fortune  in  gambling 
and  extravagance.  It  was  said  that  he 
had  been  a  sad  profligate  in  his  youth,  and 
had  been  quite  devoted  to  pleasure,  until 
a  series  of  disapi)ointments  and  mortifica¬ 
tions  disgusted  him  with  the  world,  and 
changed  him  into  a  misanthropic  recluse. 
He  was  a  middle-aged  man  when  he  came 

here  to  live.  S - was  not  then  so  much 

frequented  as  it  is  now,  and  only  a  few  fami¬ 
lies  came  here  for  sea-bathing  occasionally 
in  summer.  He  bought  the  house  and 
grounds  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  built 
.an  addition  to  the  house,  and  there  he 
lived  in  the  utmost  seclusion.  Dut  he  was 
not  quite  alone,  for  two  young  ladies  lived 
with  him  who  were  said  to  be  his  daugh¬ 
ters,  though  they  did  not  bear  Ins  name. 
They  were  of  courae  illegitimate  children. 
Two  fair  lovely  girls  they  were,  but  so 
drooping  and  sad-looking !  They  seemed 
to  feel  the  disgrace  of  tiieir  birth,  and  to 
shun  all  notice,  never  even  w'alking  but 
in  the  most  unfre(^uented  places.  I 
have  heard  that  their  mother  was  gov¬ 
erness  to  his  sister’s  children ;  that 
he  persuaded  her  to  elope  with  him, 
and  afterward  kept  an  establishment 
for  her  at  a  vill.a^o  near  London,  where 
he  frequently  visited  her.  It  seems  he 
spared  no  expense  on  the  daughters’  edu¬ 
cation,  but  they  were  very  unhappy,  for 
after  their  mother’s  de.ath  he  took  them 
to  reside  with  him,  .and  he  was  to  them 
the  most  cruel  of  tyrants.  Ilis  temper 
was  dre.adful,  and  it  became  daily  more 
morose  and  more  violent.  No  servant 
would  have  remained  with  him  but  for 
the  enormou.sly  high  wages  which  ho 
gave.  Well,  he  had  been  quite  outrage¬ 
ous  for  some  time,  and  one  night,  as  our 
friend  there.  Dr.  Graham,  was  passing 
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down  the  line  that  runs  almost  close  to 
one  side  of  the  house,  going  on  a  night- 
visit  to  patient,  he  was  startled  by  seeing 
a  figure  all  bloody  at  a  window  in  Mr. 
Norton’s  house;  he  thought  it  was  fancy 
at  first,  but  the  moon  was  shining  bright¬ 
ly,  and  on  looking  attentively  he  became 
convinced  that  he  saw  a  human  being 
covered  with  blood,  .and  holding  up  its 
hands  apparently  in  supplication  to  hea¬ 
ven.  He  went  to  the  house,  and  with 
much  difficulty  roused  the  servants. 
When  he  described  what  he  had  seen,  .and 
at  which  window  the  bloody  figure  was 
standing,  they  s.aid  that  it  was  the  win¬ 
dow  of  their  master’s  ch.amber,  and  that 
they  dared  not  disturb  him ;  but  the  Doc¬ 
tor  insisted  that  Mr.  Norton  might  h.ave 
burst  a  blood-vessel,  or  be  ill  m  some 
w.ay,  and  that  he  was  determined  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  matter ;  so  a  man-servant 
and  he  proceeded  to  the  room  occupied 
by  Mr.  Norton.  They  knocked.  No  one 
answered.  As  they  stood  waiting  at  the 
door  they  heard  a  deep  groan  within,  so 
they  burst  open  the  door,  which  was 
locked  on  the  inside ;  and  you  may  ima¬ 
gine  their  horror  when  they  found  the 
miserable  man  Ij'ing  on  the  floor,  at  the 
foot  of  the  window,  weltering  in  his 
blood !  There  was  a  wide  gash  in  his 
throat,  and  surgical  assistance  was  in 
vain.  He  expired  a  few  moments  after. 
Hut  I  should  tell  you  that  before  he  died 
he  expressed  by  signs  much  anxiety  to 
have  pen,  ink,  and  paper  brought  to  him. 
It  was  done,  and  he  tried  hard  to  write  a 
few  lines,  but  death  soon  arrested  his  pro¬ 
gress,  and  the  writing  he  h.ad  accom¬ 
plished  was  so  indistinct  that  the  only 
words  which  could  be  made  out  were 
‘  daughters’ — ‘  sealed  papers’ — ‘  proofs’ — 
‘  marriage.’  ” 

“  What  became  of  the  unfortunate 
girls  ?”  I  asked,  forgetting,  in  my  interest 
almut  them,  the  apjiearance  of  the  spirit 
in  the  house  I  occupied. 

“  Ah !  poor  things,”  said  the  old  l.ady, 
“  they  have  been  verv  badly  oft'  since,  I 
fear.  They  were  terrildy  shocked  at  their 
father’s  death,  and  much  grieved,  though 
he  had  been  such  a  cruel  and  unkind 
parent  to  them  ;  but  their  minds  were  in 
some  degree  tranquillized  by  his  body 
being  allowed  Christian  burial,  for  at  the 
coroner’s  inquest  it  was  brought  in  ‘  In¬ 
sanity.’  So  he  lies  in  the  churchyard 
onder,  but  not  very  quietly,  if  all  tales 
e  true. 


“  As  soon  as  his  relations  got  notice  of 
his  death,  his  nephew,  a  rich  lawyer  in 
London,  c.ame  down  here  .and  tooK  pos¬ 
session  of  all  the  papers  and  eftects  of  the 
deceased  ;  no  will  was  found,  so  this  gen¬ 
tleman  .and  his  family,  being  the  legal 
heirs,  claimed  and  got  all  his  property. 
No  provision  had  been  made  for  the  two 
poor  girls  by  their  father,  and  the  heir, 
who  was  a  hard-hearted,  miserly  sort  of 
man,  refused  .at  first  to  give  them  any 
thing,  saying  they  might  go  to  be  cham¬ 
bermaids  ;  but  he  was  at  length  shamed 
into  giving  them  a  few  hundred  pounds, 
and  w’ith  these  he  turned  them  adrift. 

“  They  w'ent  to  London,  where  they 
struggled  with  many  difficulties,  and  the 
last  time  I  heard  of  them  they  were  keep¬ 
ing  a  little  day-school  in  the  village  where 
their  mother  had  resided,  and  which  af¬ 
forded  them  but  a  scanty  pittance,  hardly 
sufficient  to  maintain  them.” 

“  Could  nothing  have  been  done  for 
them  here  ?”  I  asked — “  no  subscription 
entered  into  for  them  ?” 

“I  dare  say,”  replied  the  old  lady, 

“  had  they  staid  among  us,  something 
might  have  been  done  to  assist  them,  but 
their  dispositions  were  very  shy;  they  left 

S -  immedi.ately  after  the  father’s 

shocking  death,  and  they  took  great 
pains  that  every  trace  of  them  should  be 
lost.  The  absent  are  apt  to  be  forgotten, 
and  to  be  poor  is  far  from  a  claim  to  re¬ 
membrance.” 

“  Hut,”  interrupted  the  lady  with  the 
black  eyes,  “  the  ghost — you  have  forgot¬ 
ten  the  ghost — I  want  to  hear  about  it. 
No  doubt  it  is  the  cut-throat  gentle¬ 
man.” 

“  Yes,”  said  the  old  lady,  sinking  her 
voice  to  a  im  sterious  whisper,  “  they  say 
he  walks.  Ilis  heir  endeavored  to  sell 
the  house,  but  no  one  would  buy  it;  he 
then  left  instruction-s  to  have  it  let  fur¬ 
nished,  but  the  rent  be  asked  was  so  high 
that  tlie  house  remained  long  unoccu¬ 
pied. 

“  It  was  about  a  year  after  jMr.  Nor¬ 
ton’s  death  that  a  111.00,  passing  one 
clear  moonlight  night  down  the  lane  I 
mentioned  before,  saw  a  figure  standing 
at  the  window  of  the  room  in  which  Mr. 
Norton  had  committed  suicide ;  it  seemed 
covered  with  blood,  and  its  clasped  hands 
were  apparently  raised  to  heaven. 

“  The  man  was  terrified  out  of  his  wits, 
and  not  venturing  on  a  second  look,  he 
never  stopped  running  until  he  reached 
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his  own  door,  where  he  fell  down  in 
strong  conv’ulsions.  The  old  w’onifin, 
too,  w'ho  lived  in  the  house  to  take  care 
of  it,  w’as  one  night  about  the  same  time 
disturbed  by  the  distant  flapping  of 
doors ;  she  supposed  that  she  had  inad¬ 
vertently  left  a  window  open  in  the  old 
part  of  the  building,  and  on  going  to  as¬ 
certain,  she  encountered  at  the  head  of 
the  back  staircase  some  dreadful  object, 
the  sight  of  which  frightened  her  almost 
out  of  her  senses.  She  could  never  ex¬ 
actly  describe  what  it  w'as,  but  she 
thought  it  seemed  a  figure  covered  with 
blood.  She  took  shelter  that  very  night 
at  the  house  of  her  nearest  neighbor,  and 
no  entreaty  could  prevail  on  her,  or  on 
any  one  else,  to  stay  again  in  ‘  the  haunt¬ 
ed  house,’  as  it  has  been  called  from  that 
period.” 

“  And  so,”  interrupted  the  skeptical 
dame,  “this  poor  house  has  been  de¬ 
nounced  as  haunted  upon  the  testimony 
of  a  country  booby  who  was  prob.ably 
drunk,  and  that  of  a  sleepy  old  woman 
w’hose  brains,  if  she  h.ad  any,  were  no 
doubt  stuffed  with  nonsensical  stories 
about  witches,  and  charms,  and  hobgob¬ 
lins.” 

“Have  any  other  persons  seen  any 
thing  in  that  house  to  frighten  them  ?”  I 
asked,  in  a  tone  of  eager  inquiry. 

“Yes,”  said  the  old  lady.  “I  was 
going  to  tell  you  that  last  summer  a  gen¬ 
tleman  took  the  house  for  six  months. 
He  had  a  large  family,  and  brought  his 
ow’n  servants ;  therefore,  as  they  had  no 
introductions  or  acquaintances  here,  it 
was  not  likely  that  they  could  have  heard 
any  of  the  stories  relative  to  the  spirit 
that  haunts  it.  When  they  had  re¬ 
mained  here  three  months  exactly,  they 
suddenly  took  their  departure  without 
assigning  any  reason  for  going,  and  for¬ 
feiting  the  rent  of  the  other  three  months. 
They  did  not  complain  of  any  nocturnal 
visitor,  but  the  washerwoman,  w’ho  was 
sent  for  to  receive  the  amount  of  her  bill, 
said  she  heard  among  the  servants  that 
some  members  of  the  family  had  been 
much  alarmed  by  something  they  had 
seen  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  that  this  was 
the  cause  of  their  unexpected  removal.” 

“But,”  persisted  the  lady  with  the 
black  eyes,  “  the  house  is  occupied  at 
resent,  and  the  family  do  not  seem  to 
ave  been  disturbed  with  ghosts ;  at 
least^  they  take  the  visitations  of  the  dead 
man  very  quietly.” 

# 
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“  Wait  a  little,”  replied  the  pertina¬ 
cious  supporter  of  the  ghost-story,  “  They 
have  not  been  there  long  yet,  but 
if  they  rem.ain  there  they  will  see  him, 
depend  on  it.  By  the  by,  this  is  the 
anniversary  of  the  night  on  which  he 
committed  suicide;  it  was  on  a  Christ- 
mas-eve,  like  this.  I  should  not  wonder 
if  he  walks  to  night.” 

Supper  was  just  then  announced,  and 
our  conversation  was  broken  oflT ;  but, 
urged  by  a  painful  curiosity,  I  seized  an 
opportunity  before  leaving  Dr.  Graham’s 
to  ask  the  communicative  old  lady  what 
articular  apartments  were  sai<l  to  l)e 
aunted  by  the  restless  sj>irit  of  the  un¬ 
happy  suicide.  As  I  had  surmised,  she 
described  the  very  rooms  which  I  myself 
occupied  !  It  was  in  one  of  them  that  he 
died,  to  them  his  wandering  ghost  was 
said  thus  frequently  to  return,  and  that 
very  night  I  might  become  the  witness 
of  a  spectacle  terrible  to  behold!  3Iy 
spirits  sank  within  me,  and  I  returned 
home  in  no  enviable  mood.  Persons  of 
vivid  imaginations,  whether  they  do  or 
do  not  believe  in  ghosts,  will  unaerstand 
my  sensations  as  I  entered  my  remote 
apartment — the  scene  of  a  bloody  mur¬ 
der,  if  not  the  haunt  of  a  damned  spirit ! 
I  became  so  nervous  that  I  thought  of 
desiring  my  waiting-maid,  on  the  plea  of 
indisposition,  to  sleep  on  the  sofa  near 
me.  But  how  could  I  pretend  to  be  ill 
when  I  had  just  returned  at  a  late  hour 
from  an  evening  party  ?  I  would  seem 
unreasonable,  and  I  never  liked  to  appear 
whimsical  to  my  servants. 

For  this  night,  then,  I  determined  to 
brave  the  terrors  of  the  haunted  chaml>er ; 
to-morrow  I  would  return  to  the  smoky 
room,  and  no  longer  expose  myself  need¬ 
lessly  to  uncomfortable  feelings.  Com¬ 
mitting  myself  to  the  benign  protection 
of  Him  who  watches  over  the  universe, 
I  trimmed  my  night-lamp  and  retired  to 
bed ;  but,  alas !  not  to  sleep.  I  endeav¬ 
ored  to  chase  from  my  mind  the  gloomy 
subjects  w'hich  had  taken  possession  of 
it — to  think  of  cheerful  things,  or  to  rec-all 
the  cherished  remembrance  of  scenes  long 
past ;  in  vain,  fancy  would  have  its  own 
way,  and,  to  my  distempered  imagination, 
the  pale  moonbeams,  as  they  glanced 
from  the  high  arched  windows,  assumed 
spectral  forms,  that  flitted  in  ^ihadowy 
mockery  before  my  aching  sight.  I 
closed  my  eyes,  and  lay  in  that  breathless 
state  of  vague  apprehension  which  is  too 
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dreadful  long  ta  endure.  All  was  still¬ 
ness  around  me  ;  the  plaintive  whistling 
/of  the  wind  had  hushed,  the  very  waves 
of  ocean  seemed  to  slumber  ;  there  was 
no  sound  but  the  quick  throbbing  of  my 
own  heart.  A  cold  chill  crept  over  mo, 
and  I  became  sensible  of  an  undefinable 
sensation  of  solemn  awe.  Presently  I 
heard  the  door  of  the  inner  room  which 
led  to  the  back  staircase  oj>en  softly ; 
there  was  a  pause  of  total  stillness,  and 
the  door  of  the  room  I  occupied  opened 
gently  and  slowly  as  the  other.  Again 
all  w’as  still ;  no  footfall  met  my  ear — no 
sound  to  betray  that  a  living  being  had 
entered  my  lonely  chamber.  For  some 
moments  I  lay  in  an  agony  of  suspense, 
my  face  covered  with  my  hands ;  but  a 
curiosity,  too  painful  to  be  restrained, 
overcame  my  dread,  and  raising  my  eyes 
I  beheld  an  object  more  fearful  than 
words  ean  describe !  Oh !  the  intense 
horror  of  that  dreadful  moment !  There 
it  stood — the  unearthly  gory  figure,  w’ith 
its  blood-stained  hands  lifted  in  apparent 
supplication  to  that  distant  Heaven  whose 
laws  it  had  violated,  whose'  promised 
blessings  it  had  forfeited  forever !  It 
stood  at  the  identical  window  at  which 
Mr.  Norton  had  been  seen  by  Doctor 
Graham  the  Christmas-eve  on  which  the 
suicide  W’as  committed.  I  tried  to  scream 
— to  rise  .and  make  my  escape  from  the 
apartment — but  I  had  no  power  either  to 
move  or  to  speak,  nor  had  I  the  power  of 
averting  my  gaze  from  the  appalling  ob¬ 
ject.  It  turned,  and  its  hollow  eyes  fell 
full  upon  me ;  it  advanced,  slowly  extend¬ 
ing  its  right  hand,  and  with  a  finger  (from 
■which  drops  of  blood  appeared  to  fall, 
although  they  left  no  trace  on  the  floor 
beneath)  it  pointed  to  a  remote  corner  of 
the  chamber,  in  w’hich  stood  an  old- 
fashioned  bureau.  Earnestly  it  pointed, 
and  earnestly  was  its  unearthly  look 
riveted  upon  me !  Cold  dews  poured 
down  my  face,  my  teeth  chattered,  and, 
in  the  emphatic  words  of  Scripture,  my 
very  “flesh  quaked.”  Human  nature 
could  l)ear  no  more  !  ray  head  reeled,  and 
I  fell  back  totally  insensible.  When  I 
recovered  from  my  long  fainting  fit  the 
morning  was  fiir  advanced — the  bright 
rays  of  the  joyous  sun  enlivened  my 
gloomy  chamber.  I  heard  the  dipping  of 
oars,  the  boatswain’s  shrill  wdiistle,  and 
distant  rattling  of  wheels,  and  I  thank¬ 
fully  welcomed  the  stirring  sounds  of 
animated  life.  I  heard,  too,  and  hailed 


with  transport,  the  gay  voices  of  my 
children  as  they  pursued  beneath  my 
window  the  innocent  sports  of  happy 
infancy. 

Blest  hours  of  cheering  day  !  How  I 
rejoiced  in  their  return  !  How  I  loathed 
the  sable  night — 

“  When  mortals  sleep,  when  specters  rise, 

And  naught  is  wakeful  but  the  dead !" 

To  remain  in  the  haunted  house  was 
inpossible,  and  I  determined  to  leave  it 
that  very  day.  It  was  necessary  for  me 
to  return  to  the  scene  of  the  preceding 
night,  in  order  to  remove  some  papers  I 
had  placed  in  the  old  bureau.  Whilst  I 
was  engaged  in  searching  the  diflferent 
drawers,  I  felt  something  give  way  be¬ 
neath  my  finger ;  surprised  at  this,  I 
continued  the  pressure,  when  a  secret- 
drawer  suddenly  flew  oi)en,  and  discover- 
edi  to  my  amazed  view  a  bundle  of  old 
papers,  tied  with  a  black  cord,  and  label- 
tea  “  Certificate  of  the  marriage  of  Os¬ 
wald  Norton  with  Matilda  Manners.” 
“  Will,”  etc.,  etc.  I  stood  for  some  mo¬ 
ments  lost  in  astonishment,  but  having  no 
time  to  spare,  I  i^edily  determined  on 
sending  for  Dr.  Graham,  and  communi¬ 
cating  the  discovery  to  him. 

I  related  to  him  in  strict  confidence  the 
awful  scene  of  the  past  night,  the  appa¬ 
rent  anxiety  of  the  unearthly  intruder  to 
direct  my  attention  to  this  bureau,  and 
the  chance  which  had  just  led  to  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  fulfilling  of  his  restless  wish. 
The  worthy  Doctor  heard  me  w'ith  the 
most  profound  attention  and  the  deepest 
awe. 

“  It  was  most  strange,  most  startling !” 
he  exclaimed,  “  even  if  it  had  been  but 
a  sleeping  vision.” 

“We  will  not  discuss  that  subject 
further  at  present,”  I  said.  “  But  I  shall 
l<;ave  these  papers  with  you,  in  the  hoj>e 
that  you  wdio  were  present  at  Mr.  Nor¬ 
ton’s  awful  death  will  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  restore  his  injured  daughters  to 
the  rights  w'hich  have  so  long  been  with¬ 
held  from  them.” 

I  received  his  promise  to  this  effect, 

and  that  day  I  quitted  S -  forever. 

Circumstances  soon  after  called  me 
abroad ;  I  remained  absent  some  years, 
and  on  my  return  to  England  I  felt  a 
wish  to  learn  if  the  papers  I  had  found 
had  been  instrumental  in  placing  the  Miss 
Nortons  in  the  situation  they  w’ere  born 
to  fill.  I  dispatched,  accordingly,  to  Dr. 
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Graham  a  letter  of  inqniry,  ami  heard 
from  him  in  return  that  the  proper  legal 
proceedings  had  been  instituted  with  suc¬ 
cess,  and  that  the  daughters  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  ^Ir.  Norton  had  received,  alou" 
with  the  acknowledgment  of  their  legiti¬ 
macy,  the  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds 
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each,  which  had  been  left  to  them  by 
their  father’s  will.  Dr.  Graham  added, 
that  the  haunted  house  was  haunted  no 
longer,  and  that  the  restless  dead,  its 
errand  on  earth  accomplished,  returned 
no  more  from  the  silentj  though  populous 
mansions  of  the  grave ! 


From  Macmillan’*  Hagailne. 

THE  WEALTH  OF  NATIONS  AND  THE  SLAVE  POWER. 

BY  A  PROFESSOR  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 


It  has  long  been  a  prevalent  notion, 
that  Political  Economy  is  a  series  of 
deductions  from  the  principle  of  selfish¬ 
ness  or  private  interest  alone.  The  com¬ 
mon  desire  of  men  to  grow  rich  by  the 
shortest  and  easiest  methods — to  obtain 
every  gratification  with  the  smallest  sac¬ 
rifice  on  their  own  part,  has  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  all  that  the  politic.al  econo¬ 
mist  desires  to  have  granted  in  theory, 
or  to  see  regulating  in  practice  the  trans¬ 
actions  of  the  world,  to  insure  its  material 
prosperity.  A  late  eminent  writer  has 
described  as  follows  the  doctrine  of  Ad.am 
Smith,  in  the  Wealth  of  Nations’,  “lie 
everjr  where  assumes  that  the  great 
moving  power  of  all  men,  all  interests, 
and  all  classes,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  coun¬ 
tries,  is  selfishness.  He  represents  men 
as  pursuing  wealth  for  sordid  objects, 
and  for  the  narrowest  person.al  pleasures. 
The  fundamental  assumption  of  his  work 
is  that  each  man  follows  his  own  interest, 
or  what  he  deems  to  be  his  interest.  And 
one  of  the  |>ecnliar  features  of  his  book  is 
to  show  that,  considering  society  as  a 
whole,  it  nearly  always  happens  that  men, 
in  promoting  their  own,  will  unintention¬ 
ally  promote  the  interest  of  others.”  * 

But,  in  truth,  the  acquisitive  and  selfish 
propensities  of  mankind,  their  anxiety  to 
get  as  much  as  possible  of  every  thing 
they  like,  and  to  give  as  little  as  possible 


•  Buckle’s  History  of  Civilization,  voL  ii. 


in  return,  arc  in  their  very  nature  princi¬ 
ples  of  aggression  and  injury  instead  of 
mutual  benefit :  the  mode  of  acquisition 
to  which  they  immediately  prompt,  is 
that  of  plunder  or  theft,  and  the  competi¬ 
tion  which  they  tend  to  induce  is  that  of 
conflict  and  war.  Tlieir  first  suggestion 
is  not,  “  I  will  labor  for  you,”  but,  “  You 
shall  labor  for  me ;  ”  not,  “  Give  me  this, 
and  I  will  give  you  what  will  suit  you 
better  in  exchange,  but,  “  Give  it  to  me, 
or  else  I  will  take  it  by  force.”  The 
concjueror  rather  than  the  capitalist,  thy 

fiirate  rather  than  the  merchant,  the 
irigand  rather  th.an  the  laborer,  the  wolf 
rather  than  the  w’atch  dog,  obey  the  im¬ 
pulses  of  nature.  The  history  of  the 
pursuit  of  gain  is  far  from  being  the 
simple  history  of  industry,  with  growing 
national  prosperity  ;  it  is  the  history  also 
of  depredation,  tyranny,  and  rapine.  One 
pas8.age  in  it  is  thus  given,  in  the  early 
annals  of  our  own  country  :  “  Ever}’  rich 
man  built  his  castle,  and  they  filled  the 
land  with  castles.  Tliey  greatly  oppress¬ 
ed  the  wretched  people  by  making  them 
work  at  their  castles,  and  when  they 
were  finished  they  filled  them  with  evil 
men.  Then  they  took  those  whom  they 
suspected  to  have  any  goods,  seizing  both 
men  and  women  by  night  and  day ;  and 
they  put  them  in  prisons  for  their  gold 
and  silver,  and  tortured  them  w’ith  pains 
unspeakable  .  .  .  Tlie  earth  bare  no  com ; 
you  might  as  well  have  tilled  the  sea ;  for 
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the  land  was  all  ruined  by  such  deeds.”  * 
Such  deeds  ruin  at  this  d.ay  some  of  the 
fairest  lands  in  this  world  of  good  and 
evil. 

But,  if  misery  and  desolation  are  the 
natural  fniits  of  the  natural  instincts  of 
mankind,  how  has  the  prosperity  of 
Europe  steadily  advanced  in  spite  of  the 
enemy  to  it  which  nature  seems  to  have 
planted  in  every  man’s  heart  ?  How  has 
the  predatory  spirit  been  transformed 
into  the  industrial  and  commercial  spirit  ? 
Under  what  conditions  are  individual 
efforts  exerted,  for  the  most  part,  for  the 
general  good  ?  These  are  the  chief  prob¬ 
lems  solved  in  Adam  Smith’s  Inquiry 
into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth 
of  Nations.  lie  has  been  careful  to 
point  out  that  “  the  interests  of  individu¬ 
als  and  particular  orders  of  men,  far  from 
being  always  coincident  with,  are  fre¬ 
quently  opposed  to,  the  interests  of  the 
public and  he  observes  that  “  all  for 
themselves  and  nothing  for  other  people, 
seems  to  have  been,  in  every  age,  tne  vile 
maxim  of  the  masters  of  mankind.”  The 
effort  of  every  man  to  improve  his  own 
condition  is,  it  is  true,  in  Adam  Smith’s 
philosophy,  a  principle  of  preservation  in 
the  body  politic ;  but  his  aim  was  to 
demonstrate  that  this  natural  effort  is 
operative  for  the  good  of  society  at  large 
only  in  proportion  to  the  just  liberty 
secured  to  every  member  of  it  to  employ 
his  natural  powers  as  he  thinks  proper, 
whether  for  his  own  advantage,  or  for 
that  of  others.  Every  infraction  of,  and 
every  interference  with,  individual  liberty, 
he  denounced  as  being  as  economically  im¬ 
politic  as  morally  unjust.  His  systematic 
purpose  was  to  expose  the  losses  which  a 
nation  suffers,  not  only  from  permission 
of  the  grosser  forms  of  violence  and  op- 
jiression,  but  from  every  sort  of  restric¬ 
tion  whatever  upon  voluntary  labor  and 
enterprise.  Of  laws  regulating  agricul¬ 
ture  and  manufactures  for  the  supposed 
advantage  of  the  public,  he  said  :  “  Both 
were  evident  violations  of  natural  liberty, 
and  therefore  unjust,  and  they  were  as 
impolitic  as  they  were  unjust.”  That 
security,  he  added,  which  the  laws  in 
Great  Britain  give  to  every  man,  that  he 
shall  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  own  labor,  is 
alone  sufficient  to  make  any  country 
flourish.  Tlie  history  of  Europe,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  the  history  of  the  progress  of 


*  Anglo  Sax-n  Chronicle. — Bobn’i  edition. 
VOL.  LVIIL— NO.  4 


opulence,  is  not,  in  his  pages,  the  history 
of  selfishness,  but  of  improving  justice ; 
of  emancipated  industry,  and  of  protec¬ 
tion  for  the  poor  and  weak.  It  is,  accord¬ 
ingly,  the  history  of  strengthening  re¬ 
straints  upon  the  selfish  disposition  of 
mankind  to  sacrifice  the  happiness  and 
good  of  others  to  their  advantage  or  im¬ 
mediate  pleasure.  The  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  the  increase  of  the  w'ealth 
of  nations  rests  are  thus  summed  up,  at 
the  end  of  Adam  Smith’s  Fourth  Book : 
“  All  systems,  either  of  preference  or 
restraint,  being  thus  completely  taken 
away,  the  obvious  and  simple  system  of 
natural  liberty  establishes  itself  of  its  own 
accord.  Every  man,  so  long  as  he  does 
not  violate  the  laws  of  justice,  is  left  per¬ 
fectly  free  to  pursue  his  own  interest  his 
own  way,  and  to  bring  both  his  industiy 
and  his  capital  into  competition  witn 
those  of  any  man  or  order  of  men.” 

The  treatise  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations 
is,  therefore,  not  to  be  regarded,  as  it 
was  by  Mr.  Buckle,  as  a  demonstration 
of  the  public  benefit  of  private  selfishness. 
Adam  Smith  denies  neither  the  existence 
nor  the  value  of  higher  motives  to  exer¬ 
tion.  The  springs  of  industry  are  various. 
Domestic  affection,  public  spirit,  the 
sense  of  duty,  inherent  energy  and  intel- 
ectual  tastes,  make  busy  workmen,  as 
well  as  personal  interest.  And  per¬ 
sonal  interest  is  itself  a  phrase  for 
many  different  motives  and  pursuits, 
deserving  the  name  of  selfishness  or  not, 
according  to  their  nature  and  degree ; 
just  as  wealth  under  a  single  term  in¬ 
cludes  many  things  of  very  different 
moral  quality,  according  to  their  charac¬ 
ter  and  use.  The  aims  of  men  in  life 
may  be  high  or  low ;  they  may  seek  for 
riches  of  very  different  kinds  and  for 
very  different  purposes.  *  But  what 


*  This  paper  was  wrilten  before  the  publication 
of  M  de  I.Avergne’8  essay,  De  F Accord  de  FEcon- 
omie  Politique  et  de  la  Religion,  in  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Monies  of  the  fifteenth  of  November  last. 
It  may  not  be  out  of  place,  however,  to  notice  here 
a  miscoDceptioD,  as  the  present  writer  thinks, 
which  runs  through  that  essay.  Political  economy 
and  religion  are.  according  to  M.  de  Lavergne, 
though  ersentially  distinct,  related  to  each  other 
as  the  soul  and  body  are.  Wealth,  be  says, 
means  food,  clothes,  and  houses;  and  religion, 
though  it  treats  of  higher  things,  does  not  teach 
that  men  should  be  left  to  periih  of  bunker  and 
eold.  Political  economy  has  for  its  special  end 
the  satisfaction  of  the  bodily  wants,  and  religion 
that  of  the  spiritual  wants  of  man.  M.  de  Lavergne 
seems  to  hare  been  led  astray  by  the  economic 
89 
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Adam  Smith  contended  for  was,  that  no  ! 
class  of  men,  be  their  motives  good  or  j 
bad,  should  be  suffered,  under  any  pre-  ^ 
text,  to  encroach  upon  the  industrial  liber- 1 
ty  of  other  men.  The  true  moving  power 
of  the  economic  world,  according  to  his 
system,  is  not  individual  selfishness,  but 
individual  ener^  and  selfcontrol.  His 
fundamental  pnnciple  is  perfect  liberty. 
The  Wealth  of  Nations  is,  in  short,  an 
exhaustive  argument  for  free  labor  and 
free  trade,  and  a  demonstration  of  the 
economical  policy  of  justice  and  equal 
laws.  Arguing  against  the  law  of  appren¬ 
ticeship,  the  philosopher  said  :  “  The  pro¬ 
perty  which  every  man  has  in  his  own 
labor,  as  it  is  the  original  foundation  of 
all  other  property,  so  it  is  the  most  sacred 
and  inviolable.  The  patrimony  of  a  poor 
man  lies  in  the  strength  and  dexterity  of 
his  hands,  and  to  hinder  him  from  employ¬ 
ing  his  strength  and  dexterity  in  what 
manner  he  thinks  proper  for  his  own  ad¬ 
vantage  is  a  plain  violation  of  that  most 
sacred  property.  It  is  a  manifest  encroach¬ 
ment  upon  the  just  liberty  both  of  the 
workman  and  of  those  who  might  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  employ  him.  As  it  hinders  the 
one  from  working  at  what  he  thinks  pro¬ 
per,  so  it  hinders  the  other  from  employing 
whom  they  think  proper.” 

The  system,  therefore,  which  is  most 
subversive  of  the  doctrines  of  political 
economy,  as  taught  by  Adam  Smith,  is 
that  most  selfish  of  all  possible  systems — 
slavery.  The  political  economist  must 
condemn  it  as  loudly  as  the  morelist.  It 
attacks  the  life  of  industry,  and  prevents 
the  existence  of  exchange.  It  robs  the 
laborer  of  his  patrimony;  it  robs  those 
who  would  hire  him  in  the  markets  of  their 
lawful  profits ;  and  it  is  a  fraudulent  ab¬ 
straction  from  the  general  w'ealth  of  na- 

UM  of  general  terms,  sach  as  material  wealth,  ms. 
terial  interests,  and  material  progress.  For  wealth 
is  not  really  or  properly  limited  in  political  econ¬ 
omy  to  such  tbin{^  as  satisfy  the  bodily  or  ma¬ 
terial  wants  of  humanity.  It  comprehends  many 
things,  the  use  of  which  is  to  minister  to  man's  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  life,  bnt  which  have,  not¬ 
withstanding,  a  price  or  value.  Books,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  as  well  as  bread  and  meat,  are  wealth.  Spir- 
ituri  and  other  instructors  are  paid  for  as  well  as 
butchers  and  doetors.  Wealth  means,  in  fact, 
many  different  things,  more  or  less  material  or  im¬ 
material,  in  different  ages  and  countries.  The 
h«gfaest  kinds  of  wealth  will  be  found  where  there 
is  most  general  freedom  for  the  development  of 
the  highest  powers  of  humanity,  and  where  no 
class  have  a  lieense  for  the  gratification  of  their 
selfish  passions  at  the  expense  of  any  other  class. 


tions,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  which 
depend  upon  the  degree  of  industrial  liber 
ty  secured  to  every  individual  throughout 
the  world  for  the  exercise  of  his  highest 
powers.  Of  the  property  of  the  slavehold¬ 
er  in  the  industry  of  his  slaves,  the  para¬ 
dox,  la  propriUe  e'est  U  vol^  is  a  literal 
truth  according  to  political  economy  as 
well  as  common  morality,  and  as  regards 
not  only  the  slaves,  but  the  whole  commer 
cial  world.*  A  political  economist  lately 
remarked,  that  the  foundation  of  econo¬ 
mic  science  is  the  right  of  private  property 
and  exchange,  which  is  opposed  to  social¬ 
ism,  which  seeks  to  abolish  private  pro¬ 
perty  and  exchange.”  f  The  mndamental 
principles  of  the  science  arc  still  more  op¬ 
posed  to  slavery,  which  abolishes  the  la¬ 
borer’s  right  of  property  in  the  fruits  of 
his  own  exertion,  not  with  his  own  con¬ 
sent,  but  by  the  violence  of  others.  Yet 
slavery  is  a  system  within  the  legitimate 
range  of  economic  inquiry,  which  is  by  no 
means  limited,  as  the  winter  just  referred 
to  has  contended,  to  the  phenomena  of  an 
imaginary  world  of  free  exchanges,  but 
extends  to  all  the  economic  phenomena  of 
the  real  world,  in  w'hich  wealth  is  produc¬ 
ed  and  distributed  according  to  very  dif¬ 
ferent  systems.^  Injustice  and  oppression 


*  An  American  apologlu  for  slavery  invokes 
Political  Economy  on  the  side  of  the  *'  domestic 
institution,”  in  the  following  terms:  “Would  it 
not  be  better  that  each — Great  Britain  and  the 
slave  States  of  America— should  go  on  in  the  ca¬ 
reer  which  they  are  now  following,  and  (acting 
upon  that  fundamental  principle  of  Political  Econ¬ 
omy  which  commands  nations  to  develop  their 
own  resources  at  home,  to  sell  where  they  can 
realise  the  greatest  profit,  and  to  buy  where  they 
can  buy  the  cheapest)  content  themselves  with 
their  present  pror>perity,  instead  of  seeking  a 
doubtful  prosperity  from  the  destruction  of  the 
prosperity  of  others  T”  (TV  Souik  Vindicated,  p. 
127.)  Great  Britain  does,  undoubtedly,  owe  her 
present  prosperity  to  her  obedience  to  that  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  Political  Economy  which  com¬ 
mands  nations  to  develop  their  resources  at  home 
by  freeing  domestic  industry  from  every  fetter.  It 
weald  have  been  happy  for  the  Southern  States  of 
America  had  they  been  content  with  a  similar 
prosperity,  instead  of  “  seeking  a  doubtful  advan¬ 
tage  by  the  destruction  of  the  prospeiity  of  others.” 

f  Paper  read  before  the  British  Association  at 
Cambridge,  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Macleod. 

X  “Tba  definition  of  Political  Economy  is  the 
science  of  exchanges  or  of  values.  .  .  .  Tbe  general 
conception  of  wealth  is  exchangeability.  Hence, 
if  Political  Economy  is  the  science  of  wealth,  it 
must  be  the  science  of  the  excfaaugeable  relation  of 
quanUties.  .  .  .  Exchanges  form  the  domain  of 
economic  science.  .  .  .  The  whole  body  of  ex¬ 
changes  which  take  place  within  a  country,  and 
with  foreign  countries,  constitute  what  the  major- 
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have  their  natural  train  of  economic  con¬ 
sequences  as  well  as  liberty  and  equal 
laws,  and  the  economist  is  concerned  with 
both,  as  the  physician  studies  the  laws  of 
disease  as  well  as  health.  “  Writers  on 
political  economy,”  says  the  chief  among 
them  in  our  time,  “  propose  to  investigate 
the  nature  of  wealth,  and  the  laws  of  its 
production  and  distribution,  including, 
directly  or  remotely,  the  operation  of  all 
the  causes  by  which  the  condition  of  hu¬ 
man  beings  is  made  prosperous  or  the 
reverse.”*  There  is  not  a  country  in  Eu¬ 
rope  at  this  day,  not  excepting  our  own, 
the  economic  phenomena  of  which  the 
principle  of  exchange  would  be  sufficient 
to  interpret.  But,  even  if  pure  commercial 
competition  now  regulated,  throughout 
the  whole  of  Europe,  the  production  and  I 
distribution  of  every  article  of  wealth,  the 
whole  domain  of  history,  and  the  breadths 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  would  remain 
for  the  economist  to  explore,  and  to  ac¬ 
count  on  other  principles  for  the  direction 
and  results  of  human  industry,  the  use  of 
natural  resources,  and  the  division  of  the 
produce.  The  economy  of  the  slave  States 
of  America,  for  example,  afforded  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  this  inquirer,  of  which  Mr. 
Caimes  availed  himself,  in  his  admirable 
Essay  on  the  Slave  Power.  In  an  earlier 
Essay,  he  described  political  economy  as 
belonging  to  “  the  class  of  studies  which 
includes  historical,  political,  and  social  in¬ 
vestigations,”  and  defined  it  as  **  the  sci¬ 
ence  which  traces  the  phenomena  of  the 
production  and  distribution  of  wealth  op 

itj  of  economists  now  hold  to  b«  pore  economic 
science.” — Abstract  from  Mr.  MaeUodi  Paper  in 
the  Parthenon,  Nonember  ISSi. 

•  Principle*  of  Political  Neonomy.  By  J.  8. 
Mill  Fifth  edition,  1862,  toI.  L  p.  1.  And.  in 
p.  626,  Mr,  Mill  ssys :  "  One  eminent  writer 
(Arehhiehop  Whstely)  hu  proposed,  as  s  name  for 
Politics!  EMoomy,  Cstsllsctics,  or  the  Science  of 
Exchanges;  by  others,  it  has  been  called  the 
Science  of  Values  .  .  .  It  is,  neverthelev, 

evident  that,  of  the  two  great  departments  of 
Political  Economy,  the  production  of  Wealth  and 
its  distribution,  the  consideration  of  Value  has  to 
do  with  the  latter  alone,  and  with  that  only  so  far 
as  competition,  and  not  usage  or  custom,  is  the 
distributing  agency.  Even  in  the  present  system 
of  indnstri^  life,  in  which  employments  are  min¬ 
utely  subdivided,  and  all  concerned  in  production 
depend  for  their  remuneration  on  the  price  of  a 
particular  commodity,  Exchange  is  not  the  funda¬ 
mental  law  of  the  distribution  of  the  produce — no 
more  than  roads  and  carriages  are  the  essential 
laws  of  motion.  ...  To  confound  these  ideas 
seems  to  me  not  only  a  logical,  but  a  practical 
blunder.” 


to  their  causes  in  the  principles  of  human 
nature,  and  the  laws  and  events  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  world.”*  In  the  later  Essay,  instead 
of  deducing  unreal  consequences  from  the 
hypothesis  of  industrial  liberty,  he  has 
traced  the  origin  and  consequences  of  the 
opposite  order  of  things.  Instead  of  the 
theory  of  wages,  profit,  and  rent,  applica¬ 
ble  to  a  free  society,  he  lays  bare  the 
structure  of  a  society  which  excludes 
wages,  for  the  laborer  is  fed  and  flogged 
like  a  beast  of  burden ;  in  which  there  is 
no  profit,  according  to  the  economist's 
definition,  for  labor  is  not  hired,  but 
stolen ;  in  which  there  is  little  or  no 
rent,  for  only  the  best  soils  can  be  culti¬ 
vated,  and  they  are  constantly  becoming 
wortliless  instead  of  growing  in  value ; 
in  which  fear  is  substituted  for  the  hope 
of  bettering  his  condition,  and  torment 
for  reward,  as  the  stimulous  to  the 
laborer’s  exertion ;  and  in  which  wealth 
exists  only  in  its  rudest  forms,  because 
the  natural  division  of  employments  has 
no  place,  and  only  the  rudest  instruments 
of  production  can  be  used.  Adam  Smith 
had  previously  examined  the  milder  con¬ 
ditions  of  feudal  servitude,  demonstrat¬ 
ing  that  the  backwardness  of  mediaeval 
Europe  was  attributable  to  these  and 
similar  discouragements  to  industry,  and 
showing  how  it  was  forced  into  unnatural 
channels  by  such  obstructions.  For, 
through  every  part  of  his  philosopliy, 
“  Dr.  Smith  sought,”  as  DugaJd  Stewart 
relates,  “to  trace  from  the  principles  of 
human  nature  and  the  circumstances  of 
society,  the  origin  of  the  positive  institu¬ 
tions  and  conditions  of  mankind.”  In 
the  Wealth  of  NatiorUy  f  accordingly, 

•  Logical  Method  of  Political  Economy.  By  J. 
G.  Caimes,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the 
University  of  Dublin. 

f  The  Wealth  of  Nation*  contains  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  last  mvisioa  of  a  complete  course  of 
lectnres  upon  moral  science,  in  whim  Adsm  Smith 
expounded  in  succession,  Naturai  Theology,  E  hies. 
Jurisprudence,  and  Political  Economy.  His  lec¬ 
tures  on  Jurispradenoe  have  not  survived;  but 
his  pnpil  Dr.  Millar  states,  that  “he  followed  in 
them  the  plan  suggested  by  Montesquieu,  endeav¬ 
oring  to  trace  the  gradual  progress  of  jurispru¬ 
dence  from  the  rudest  to  the  most  refined  SKes, 
and  to  point  out  the  effect  of  those  arts  which 
contribute  to  subsistence  and  to  the  accumulation 
of  property,  in  producing  corresponding  improve¬ 
ments  or  alterations  in  law  and  governinent  ” 
From  this  it  is  clear  that  his  concrption  of  the 
true  scope  and  method  of  jurisprudence  agrted 
with  his  conception  of  the  true  scope  and  metbud 
of  economic  inquiry. 
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he  traced  the  operation  both  of  the  | 
causes  which  rescued  Europe  from  bar-  j 
barism  and  occasioned  its  progress  in , 
opulence,  and  of  those  which  impeded 
the  action  of  the  natural  principles  of 
preservation  and  improvement.  In  short,  | 
his  treatise  included  an  inquiry  into  the  j 
cause  of  the  poverty  as  well  as  of  the  : 
wealth  of  nations,  and  an  investigation  of  j 
the  actual  constitution  and  career  of  in- ; 
dustrial  society,  lie  showed  how  rural ' 
industry  and  progress  were  thwarted  in  | 
the  middle  ages  by  such  impediments;! 
that,  but  for  the  happier  circumstances  of  | 
its  towns,  Europe  could  never  have 
emerged  from  the  calamities  w’hich  befel ' 
it  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  I 
Empire.  The  servile  and  insecure  posi- 1 
tion  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  prevent-  j 
cd  industry  from  achieving  its  first 
triumphs  in  the  country  according  to 
the  course  of  nature,  which  makes  agri- ! 
culture  the  primary,  because  the  most ' 
necessary,  business  of  mankind.  “  Order  j 
and  good  government,  on  the  other  hand,  j 
and  along  with  them  the  liberty  and  se¬ 
curity  of  individuals,  were  established  in  j 
cities  at  a  time  when  the  occupiers  of  land  ' 
in  the  country  were  exposed*  to  every  j 
sort  of  violence.  But  men  in  this  de¬ 
fenceless  condition  naturally  content  them-  j 
selves  with  a  bare  subsistence,  because  to 
acquire  more  might  only  tempt  the  in¬ 
justice  of  their  oppressors.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  when  they  are  secure  of  enjoying 
the  fruits  of  their  industry,  they  naturally 
exert  it  to  better  their  condition,  and  to 
acquire,  not  only  the  necessaries,  but 
the  comforts  and  elegancies  of  life.  That 
industry,  therefore,  which  aims  at  some¬ 
thing  more  than  necessary  subsistence, 
was  established  in  cities  long  before  it 
was  commonly  practiced  by  the  occupiers 
of  land  in  the  country.”  In  this  manner, 
Adam  Smith  has  traced  the  causes  of  the 
actual  and,  as  he  calls  it,  the  “  unnatural” 
course  of  industry  in  the  slow  and  che¬ 
quered  progress  of  modern  Europe.  He 
investigated  the  phenomena  of  what  was, 
happily  for  us,  on  the  whole,  a  progress¬ 
ive  society.  Mr.  Caimes,  on  the  contrary, 
has  investigated  those  of  a  retrograde 
one.  For,  to  begin  with  the  laborer,  the 
ambition  of  the  slave  is,  as  Bentham  says, 
the  reverse  of  the  freeman  ;  he  seeks  to 
ilescend  in  the  scale  of  industry  rather 
than  to  ascend.  “  By  displaying  superior 
capacity,  he  would  only  raise  the  measure 
of  his  ordinary  duties.”  Yet  we  are 
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sometimes  assured  that  the  negro  slave, 
with  this  cogent  reason  for  indolence — 
the  more  cogent  the  more  reasonable  he 
is — and  kept,  moreover,  in  compulsory 
ignorance  by  his  master,  is  by  nature  a 
stupid  and  indolent  workman.  Toeque- 
ville  remarks,  in  his  Tour  in  Sicily, 
that  agriculture  which  had  fled  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  owners  of  the  Sicil¬ 
ian  soil,  flourished  around  the  smoulder¬ 
ing  fires  of  Etna,  because  the  chance  of 
occasional  ravages  by  the  volcano  did  not 
fill  the  mind  of  the  cultivator  with  un¬ 
ceasing  despair.  “Soon,”  he  says,  “  we  left 
the  lava,  and  found  ourselves  in  the  midst 
of  a  kind  of  enchanted  country,which  any¬ 
where  would  be  striking,  but  in  Sicily  it 
is  ravishing.  Orchard  succeeds  orchard, 
surrounding  cottages  and  pretty  villages  ; 
no  spot  is  lost ;  every  where  there  is  an 
appearance  of  prosperity  and  plenty.  As 
I  went  on,  I  asked  myself  wnat  was  the 
cause  of  this  great  prosperity.  It  can  not 
be  attributea  wholly  to  the  richness  of 
the  soil,  for  the  whole  of  Sicily  is  so  fer¬ 
tile  as  to  require  less  cultivation  than 

most  countries . Tlie  reason  which 

finally  seemed  to  me  to  be  most  conclu¬ 
sive  was  this  :  The  land  round  Etna  being 
liable  to  frightful  ravages,  the  nobles  and 
the  monks  grew  disgusted  with  it,  and 
the  people  became  the  proprietors.”  But 
in  no  age  or  country  of  Europe  have  the 
owners  of  the  soil  ever  crushed  the  ener¬ 
gies  and  intelligence  of  the  cultivators 
beneath  such  a  cruel  yoke  as  that  which 
the  planters  of  the  Slave  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  have  laid  upon  their  unhappy  negroes; 
— of  whose  kinsmen,  breathing  the  air  of 
liberty,  the  Governor  of  Tobago  was  able 
to  assert,  “  that  a  more  industrious  class 
does  not  exist  in  the  world.”*  In  Brazil, 
the  children  of  emancipated  negroes  are 
found  in  every  walk  of  civil  life,  often 
distancing  their  white  competitors;  and 
in  the  youngest  colonies  of  Great  Britain, 
the  negro  often  proves  as  good  a  trades¬ 
man  as  the  Anglo-American,  and  more 
often  still  a  better  citizen,  f 


It  ia  a  mistake,”  saji  another  hig'h  aathor- 
itj,  "  to  Buppoee  that  the  African  is  bj  nature  idle 
and  indolent,  leu  inclined  to  work  than  the 
European.  He  who  has  witnessed,  as  I  have, 
their  indefatigable  and  provident  industry,  will 
be  disposed  to  overrate  rather  than  underrate  the 
activity  of  the  negro  and  his  love  of  labor. — TTit 
Wett  Indiet  at  they  Were  and  at  they  Are. — Edin- 
hurgh  Rtvievt,  April,  1869. 

f  The  following  statement,  affording  evidence 
as  to  the  character,  capacity,  and  enterprise  of 
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In  tho  Slave  States  of  America  Mr. 
Buckle  might  have  seen  the  economical 
results  of  a  society  based  upon  selfishness 
instead  of  justice.  The  negro  shows  else- 
w’here,  as  we  have  seen,  his  capacity  to 
take  his  part  in  the  free  division  of  l.alK>r, 
and  the  consequent  multiplication  of 
the  productions  of  the  different  arts, 
which  occasions,  in  the  words  of  Adam 
Smith,  in  a  w’ell-governed  society  that 
universal  opulence  which  extends  itself  to 


the  negroes,  is  contsined  in  a  letter  to  the  writer 
of  this  paper  from  one  of  the  principal  English 
residents  in  Victoria,  the  capital  of  Vancourer’s 
Island.  It  formed  part  of  a  general  description 
of  the  Colony,  furnished  without  any  reference  to 
the  question  of  Slavery ; — “  Before  the  gold  ex¬ 
citement,  but  during  the  same  year,  (1868,)  the 
Legislature  of  California  passed  a  law  forbidding 
the  immigration  of  negroes.  This  caused  the  lat¬ 
ter  to  appoint  a  deputation,  which  visited  the 
British  Possession  of  Vasconver’s  Island ;  and  so 
favorable  was  their  report^  that  it  not  only  caused 
many  colored  people  to  leave  California,  bat  also 
aroused  general  attention,  partienlarly  that  of 
British  subjects ;  for  by  all  who  had  occasionally 
heard  of  the  Island  before,  it  waa  considered  a 
sort  of  petty  Siberia.  While  people  were  reading 
accounts  of  the  climate,  soil,  and  low  price  of 
town  lots  in  Victoria,  there  came  rumors  of  rich 
gold  sands  on  the  hanks  of  the  Fraser  River  in 
British  Columbia.  Two  or  three  small  coasting 
vessels  had  previously  sailed  with  colored  pas¬ 
sengers  ;  but  the  demand  for  passages  by  white 
people  k^came  so  great,  that  large  steamships  de¬ 
parted  every  few  days  with  from  three  hundred  to 
one  thousand.  Among  them  were  some  colored  peo¬ 
ple,  and  they  have  increased  in  number  until,  I 
think,  we  may  safely  estimate  them  at  five  hun¬ 
dred.  The  occupations  of  these  colored  people  in 
Victoria  are,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  por¬ 
ters,  sawyers,  draymen,  day-laborers,  barbers,  and 
bath  keepers;  eating-house  keepers ;  one  hosier, 
as  black  as  a  coal,  with  the  best  stock  in  the 
town  ;  and  two  or  three  grocers.  Some  of  them 
went  to  the  mines,  and  were  moderately  success¬ 
ful.  Their  favorite  investment  is  in  a  plot  of 
ground,  on  which  they  build  a  neat  little  cottage 
and  cultivate  vegetables,  raise  poultry,  etc. 
Nearly  all  had  been  prosperous,  and  a  few  had  so 
judiciously  invested  that  they  were  in  receipt  of 
from  ten  pounds  to  forty  pounds  a  month  from  rent 
They  are  industrious,  economical,  and  intend  to 
make  the  colony  their  permanent  home ;  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  town  are  well  sprinkled  with  their 
humble  but  neat  dwellings,  and  their  land  is  year¬ 
ly  increasing  in  value.  By  this  showing  they  are 
a  quiet,  industrious,  and  law-abiding  people ;  but 
there  is  a  drawback,  taking  them  altogether  as 
citizens,  which  arises  from  their  earnest  desire  to 
be  on  a  perfect  social  equality  with  the  whites  at 
church,  the  theater,  concerts,  and  other  public 
places  of  assembly.  When  you  comider  the 
strong  disinclination  for  their  company,  not  only 
of  our  large  American  population,  but  also  of 
Englishmen,  who  very  quickly  imbibe  the  Ameri¬ 
can  prejudice,  you  can  readily  conceive  that  a 
numlKr  of  disagreeable  scenes  occur.” 


the  lowest  ranks  of  the  people.  In  the 
squalid  and  comfortless  homes  even  of  the 
higher  ranks  of  the  people  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Slave  States,  we  see  the  consequence 
of  oppressed  and  degraded  industry.  “  It 
may  be,”  says  Adam  Smith  again,  “  tluat 
the  accommodation  of  a  European  prince 
doesjiot  always  so  much  exceed  that  of 
an  industrious  and  frugal  peasant,  as  the 
accommodation  of  the  latter  exceeds  th.at 
of  an  African  king,  the  absolute  master  of 
the  lives  and  liberties  of  ten  thousand 
naked  savages.”  The  American  slave¬ 
owner  is,  as  it  were,  a  petty  African  king, 
and  in  real  penury,  as  well  as  in  power, 
resembles  such  a  ruler.  It  is  said,  indeed, 
that  we  owed  to  slavery  the  produce  which 
supplied  the  principd  manufacture  of 
Great  Britain.  But  the  whole  of  this 
production  was  in  truth  to  be  credited  to 
free  industry,  while  all  the  waste  and  ruin 
which  accompanied  it  must  be  ascribed  to 
slavery.  The  possibility  of  the  profitable 
growth  of  so  much  cotton  was  caused  by 
the  commerce  and  invention  of  liberty, 
while  the  barbarism  of  the  poor  whites, 
the  brutifying  of  the  negro  population, 
and  the  exhaustion  of  the  American  soil, 
are  the  net  results  of  slavery.  In  truth, 
to  Watt,  Hargreaves,  Crompton,  and  Whit¬ 
ney — free  citizens  of  England  and  the 
Northern  States — the  Southern  planters 
owed  the  whole  value  of  their  cotton. 
What  slavery  may  really  claim  as  its  own 
work  is  that,  by  exhausting  the  soil  it  oc¬ 
cupies  by  a  barbarous  agriculture,  which 
sots  the  laws  of  chemistry  as  well  as  of 
political  economy  at  defiance,  it  hastens  its 
own  extinction  from  the  day  that  its  area 
is  once  definitely  and  narrowly  circum¬ 
scribed.  This,  its  own  advocates  admit, 
but  with  a  singular  inference :  “  Slavery 
has,  by  giving  to  the  laws  of  nature  free 
scope,  moved  over  a  thousand  miles  of 
territory,  leaving  not  a  slave  behind. 
Why  should  good  men  attempt  to  check 
it  in  its  progress  ?  If  the  laws  of  nature 
pass  slavery  farther  and  further  south, 
why  not  let  it  go,  even  though,  in  process 
of  time  it  shomd,  by  the  operation  of  na¬ 
tural  laws,  pass  away  altogether  from  the 
territory  where  it  now  exists?”*  Why, 
we  may  ask,  should  devastation  be  suffer¬ 
ed  to  spread  ?  Should  fires  be  suffered  to 
bum  themselves  out  by  advancing  from 
street  to  street  until  not  a  house  remains 
to  check  the  conflagration?  The  slave- 
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holder,  as  he  moves  southward  or  west¬ 
ward,  not  only  carries  moral  and  material 
destruction  with  him,  but  leaves  it  behind 
for  those  who  come  after  him.  The  rich 
slave-breeder  follows  him  with  his  abomi¬ 
nable  trade,  and  the  poor  white  sinks  back 
into  barbarism  in  the  wilderness  the  slave¬ 
holder  has  made.*  The  order  of  European 
progress  has  been  reversed.  In  Europe, 
justice,  liberty,  industry,  and  opulence 

f:rew  together  as  Adam  Smith  described, 
n  the  Slave  States  of  America,  as  Mr. 
Cairnes  has  shown,  the  Slave  Power  con¬ 
stitutes  “  the  most  formidable  antagonist 
to  civilized  process  which  has  appeared 
for  many  centuries,  representing  a  system 
of  society  at  once  retrograde  and  ag^r<»- 
sive — a  system  which,  containing  w'lthin 
it  no  germ  from  which  improvement  can 
spring,  gravitates  inevitably  toward  bar¬ 
barism,  while  it  is  impelled  by  exigencies 
iuherent  in  its  position  and  circumstances 
to  a  constant  extension  of  its  territorial 
domain.” 

Once  it  was  the  prayer  of  every  planter 
that  slavery  might  soon  cease  to  degrade 
his  habitation.  Now  the  Governor  of  a 
Southern  State  boldly  declares  in  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  its  Legislature,  without  perception 
of  the  real  force  of  his  own  argument, 
that  “  irrespective  of  interest,  the  Act  of 
Congress  declaring  the  slave-trade  piracy. 


*  Mr.  Hopkins,  in  hit  introduction  to  The  South 
Vindicated,  puts  th«  toUl  free  population  of  the 
Southern  States  at  six  millions  three  hundred 
thousand.  The  number  of  free  families”  be  puts 
at  one  million  one  hundred  sod  fourteen  thousand 
six  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  of  which  three 
hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  two  hundred  and 
ihirty-nine  own  slaves.  He  then  asks  what  he- 
eomea  of  the  five  million  whites  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Gaimes  as  '*  too  poor  to  own  slaves”  t  Mr. 
Hopkins,  however,  has  taken  his  figures  from  the 
census  of  18&0,  the  census  of  186C,  he  says,  not 
iM-iog  oomplet^  or  published.  By  a  reference, 
however,  to  the  statistics  given  in  Mr.  Ellison’s  ex¬ 
cellent  work  on  Slavery  and  Secemion,  2d  Ed.  p. 
SfiS,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  free  population 
of  the  States  enumerated  as  Slave  States  by  Mr. 
Hopkins  was,  in  1860,  considerably  above  eight 
millions.  Taking  the  same  proportion  of  non¬ 
slaveowning  to  slaveowning  families,  it  would  fol¬ 
low  that  more  than  five  millions  of  the  population 
belong  to  the  former.^ 
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is  a  brand  upon  us,  which  I  think  it  im¬ 
portant  to  remove.  If  the  trade  be  piracy, 
the  slave  must  be  plunder,  and  no  inge¬ 
nuity  can  remove  the  logical  necessity  of 
such  a  conclusion.”*  And  a  Southern 
journal  avows:  “Wo  have  got  to  hating 
every  thing  with  the  prefix  ‘free,’  from 
free  negroes  down  and  up  through  the 
whole  catalogue.  Free  farms,  free  labor, 
free  society,  free  will,  and  free  schools  all 
belong  to  the  same  brood  of  damnable 
‘isms.’  But  the  M’orst  of  all  these 
abominations  is  the  modem  system  of  free 
schools.”  For  the  perpetuation  and  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  system  to  which  is  owing 
this  retrogressive  movement  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  race  in  a  region  endowed  with  every 
natural  help  to  progress,  the  slaveholders 
are  in  arms.  They  have  not  been  slow  to 
point,  indeed,  at  General  Butler’s  misrule 
in  a  Southern  city,  and  to  ask  if  the  cause 
of  their  adversaries  in  the  cause  of  liberty? 
But  such  men  as  General  Butler  are  living 
arguments  against  a  Slave  Power.  Gene¬ 
ral  Butler  was  absolute  master  at  New- 
Orleans ;  and,  even  in  the  w’ords  of  an 
ardent  apologist  for  slavery,  “  tliat  cruel¬ 
ties  may  be  inflicted  by  the  master  upon 
the  slave,  that  instances  of  inhumanity 
have  occurred  and  will  occur,  are  neces¬ 
sary  incidents  of  the  relation  which  sub¬ 
sists  between  master  and  slave,  power  and 
weakness.”!  There  was  never  a  more 
striking  example  of  the  ease  with  which 
men  are  cheated  by  words,  than  the  gen¬ 
erous  sympathy  given  in  England  to  the 
cause  of  the  slaveholders,  as  the  cause  of 
independence,  and  therefore  of  liberty ! 
It  is  the  cause  of  independence,  such  as 
absolute  power  enjoys,  of  every  restraint 
of  justice  upon  pride  and  selfish  passions. 
The  power  of  England  is  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  a  moral  power,  founded  on  the  respect 
of  the  civilized  world  for  the  courageous 
opposition  of  her  people  for  centuries  to 
such  independence  both  at  homo  and 
abroad. 


*  Slavery  and  Secemion,  by  T.  ElliaoD,  2d  £d., 
pp.  16.  18. 
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PERUVIAN-BARK  TREES  AND  THEIR  TRANSPLANTATION. 

BY  BERTHOLD  SEEM  ANN,  F.LS.,  F.R.O.S.’ 


Many  years  before  the  Irish  famine,  ^ 
William  Cobbett  predicted  that  calamity, 
and  many  years  before  the  present  cot¬ 
ton  distress,  far-seeing  minds  foretold  that 
catastrophe.  Nothing  could  be  more 
sound  than  the  principles  upon  which 
these  unheeded  warnings  were  based — 
the  uncertainty  always  attendant  on  a 
tingle  aource  of  supply.  Cobbett  knew 
that  potatoes,  like  all  other  organisms, 
are  subject  to  occasional  attacks  of  dis¬ 
eases  and  wide-spread  epidemics ;  and 
that  a  whole  people,  like  the  Irish,  rely¬ 
ing  for  their  staple  food  upon  these  roots, 
must  sooner  or  later  share  the  fate  of  the 
product  upon  which  they  have  placed 
their  main  dependence,  and  with  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  which  they  have  intimately  asso¬ 
ciated  themselves.  It  was  the  same  with 
cotton.  Far-seeing  men  could  perceive 
the  political  thunderstorm  gathering  in 
the  United  States ;  and  knowing  that  all 
I^ncashire,  all  England — in  fact,  all  the 
world — relied  upon  this  one  source  of 
supply  for  cotton,  they  denounced  the 
recklessness  of  such  improvidence  in  the 
strongest  terms,  formed  associations  for 
obtaining  the  raw  material  from  other 
countries  than  the  United  States,  and  in 
speech  and  print  did  all  in  their  power 
to  arouse  public  attention.  Yet  as  long 
as  the  mills  were  busy,  and  millions  of 
bales  were  coming  in  without  interrup¬ 
tion,  no  notice  was  taken  of  their  en¬ 
deavors  to  stave  off  the  fearful  doom  to 
which  our  manufacturing  population  was 
drifting.  Now  that  the  calamity  has  at 
length  overtaken  us,  and  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  pounds  are  spent  in  keeping 
the  workpeople  from  actual  starvation, 
every  body  remembers  hearing  Cassan¬ 
dra’s  voice.  If  but  a  hundredth  part  of 
what  is  now  required  to  feed  the  hungry 
spinners  had  been  devoted  to  encourag¬ 
ing  the  growth  of  cotton  in  the  various 
tropical  and  subtropical  possessions  of 
Great  Britain,  Lancashire  distress  would 


never  have  been  heard  of,  and  manufac¬ 
turers  would  have  gradually  relied  upon 
the  produce  of  free  labor  instead  of  pay¬ 
ing  a  premium  to  slavery. 

Mankind  is  threatened  by  a  third  dan¬ 
ger,  which  may  prove  equally  great, 
equally  fatal  in  its  consequences.  Most 
men  are  probably  not  aware  of  the  vast 
benefits  they  owe  to  the  discovery  of  the 
Peruvian  ^  bark,  the  produce  of  various 
species  of  Chinchona,  and  the  alkaloids, 
quinine  and  chichonine,  embedded  in  it. 
History  takes  no  notice  of  the  death  of 
countless  mediocrities  from  fever  and 
ague,  but  fails  not  to  record  that  Alexan¬ 
der  the  Great  died  of  the  common  remit¬ 
tent  fever  at  Babylon,  and  that  Oliver 
Cromwell  was  earned  off  by  ague.  A  few 
doses  of  quinine  might  have  saved  their 
lives,  and  compelled  Clio  to  make  very 
different  entries  in  her  diary  than  she  has 
done.  The  whole  Walcheren  expedition 
was  saved  from  destruction  by  a  Yankee 
skipper  arriving  just  in  the  nick  of  time 
with  a  supply  of  this  medicine.  Li  order 
to  hold  many  important  tropical  posses- 
sessions  it  is  not  only  necessary  for  our 
race  to  keep  the  powder  dry,  but  also 
take  care  not  to  let  the  quinine  run  too 
low.  In  fact  the  drug  is  almost  as  indis¬ 
pensable  to  mankind  as  air  itself,  and 
aided  by  this  silent  agent  Europeans  have 
been  able  to  establish  happy  homes,  busy 
factories,  and  flourishing  colonies  in  dis¬ 
tricts  which,  without  this  invaluable  aid, 
would  have  simply  become  their  grave¬ 
yards.  Our  only  wonder  is  how  we 
could  ever  have  done  without  it,  and 
what  would  become  of  us  if  the  supply 
should  ever  fail.  And  the  supply  does 
begin  to  fail,  fail  rapidly.  It  is  known 
that  one  million  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  Peruvian  bark  (meaning  by 
that  term  all  medicinal  barks  produced 
by  Chinchona  trees)  are  annually  import¬ 
ed  into  England  ;  and  it  is  estimated  that 
no  less  than  three  million  pounds,  and 
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probably  a  much  greater  quantity,  are 
consumed  every  year  throughout  the 
world.  The  demand  is  daily  increasing, 
and  the  drain  upon  the  South- American 
forests,  including  those  of  New-Granada, 
Elcuador,  Peru,  and  Bolivia,  has  now 
been  going  on  for  more  than  tM'O  centu¬ 
ries,  though  not  to  such  an  extent  as  at 
present.  The  better  kinds,  those  yield¬ 
ing  the  largest  quantity  of  alkaloids,  are 
V  ery  local  in  their  geographical  range  at 
present,  often  limited  to  very  circum¬ 
scribed  districts ;  and  though  we  speak  of 
Cbinchona  forests,  it  is  absolute  delusion 
to  fancy  that  these  trees,  like  our  own 
pines  and  oaks,  form  entire  woods  by 
themselves.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  intermingled  with  other  trees,  and 
generally  occur  in  isolated  specimens. 
The  bark  is  collected  by  ignorant  In¬ 
dians,  who,  improvident  of  the  future, 
strip  the  tree  anyhow,  and  in  most 
instances  M’ithout  properly  felling  it,  so 
that  it  begins  to  rot  after  being  robbed 
of  its  produce,  and  has  no  power  to  put 
forth  new  shoots  from  the  root.  Thus, 
what  with  the  excessive  and  unceasing 
demand  for  bark,  and  the  reckless  man¬ 
ner  of  collecting  it,  large  tracts  of  coun¬ 
try,  formerly  famous  for  their  abundant 
yield,  are  now  entirely  denuded  of  almost 
every  trace  of  Chinchona  vegetation.  The 
neighborhood  of  Loxa  in  Ecuador  was  at 
no  very  remote  period  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  localities  for  several  of  our  best  barks, 
but  when,  in  1847,  Captain  Piin  and  I 
visited  the  place,  we  had  to  go  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  from  the  town  before 
we  obtained  even  the  sight  of  a  single 
specimen.  Stimulated  by  the  present 
high  prices  the  bark  collectors  have  pene¬ 
trated  the  remotest  districts,  explored 
wilds  probably  never  trodden  by  the 
foot  of  the  white  man ;  and  if  by  any 
chance  they  are  lost,  or  their  provisions 
fall  short,  death  is  their  inevitable  doom. 
Dr.  Weddell  describes  a  poor  fellow  who 
thus  had  ended  his  days,  far  away  from 
home  and  friends.  His  corpse  was  near¬ 
ly  naked,  and  covered  with  myriads  of 
insects,  the  stings  of  which  had  torment¬ 
ed  his  last  moments.  Close  by  was  a 
hastily-constructed  hut,  his  clothes,  his 
knife,  and  an  earthen  pot,  showing  the 
remnants  of  the  last  meal  of  a  man  in 
search  of  medicine  which  was  to  save  the 
life  of  others. 

The  Indians,  though  at  present  the 
best  cascarUleroa^  or  bark-couectors,  and 
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intimately  acquainted  with  the  names  and 
commercial  value  of  the  different  sorts, 
are  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  for¬ 
merly  ignorant  of  the  great  therapeutic 

?|ualities  of  these  drugs.  Thev  called  the 
joxa  bark  “  Quinaquina”  (baric  of  barks,) 
and  Markham  has  well  shown  that  in  the 
Quichua  language,  to  which  the  term  be¬ 
longs,  a  doubling  of  a  name  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  that  the  plant  to  which  it  applies 
possesses,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Indians, 
some  medicinal  virtue.  Now,  we  know 
of  no  other  use  of  the  Loxa  bark  except 
that  derived  from  its  febrifuge  properties, 
and  in  my  mind  there  is  little  doubt  that 
it  was  to  this  the  doubling  of  the  name 
must  be  attributed.  Those  who  have  had 
practical  experience  in  gathering  informa¬ 
tion  about  medicinal  plants  from  the  lips 
of  barbarous  people,  as  I  have  had,  will 
not  be  surprised  at  the  secrecy  with 
which  the  knowledge  of  the  use  of  Quina¬ 
quina  was  preserved.  As  a  rule,  the 
most  sovereign  remedies  are  never  re¬ 
vealed  to  a  stranger,  nor  known  to  the 
people  at  large,  and  no  bribe  will  induce 
the  “medical  profession”  amongst  the 
Indians  to  be  otherwise  than  reserved 
when  questioned  by  Europeans.  Madame 
de  Genlis,  in  her  Zuma,  builds  the  plot 
of  her  charming  little  story  on  a  oonspira 
cy  of  the  Indians,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  allow  the  climate  to  destroy  their 
Spanish  enemy  by  withholding  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  bark  when  fever  attacked 
them.  I  am  aware  that  this  is  not  his¬ 
tory,  but  I  have  always  thought,  con¬ 
sidering  the  Indian  character,  and  the 
strong  desire  of  the  aboriginal  population 
to  get  rid  of  their  foreign  oppressors,  that 
Madame  de  Genlis  had  here  hit  upon  the 
true  solution  of  the  question  why  so 
many  years  elapsed  before  Europeans  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  this  bark  of  barks. 

It  is  not  until  the  year  1630,  that  Don 
Juan  Lopez  de  Canizares,  the  Spanish 
Corregidor  of  Loxa,  being  ill  of  intermit¬ 
tent  fever,  an  Indian  is  said  to  have  re¬ 
vealed  to  him  the  virtues  of  the  bark,  and 
instructed  him  in  the  proper  way  of  ad¬ 
ministering  it.  About  eight  years  later 
the  wife  of  the  fourth  Count  of  Chinchon, 
Viceroy  of  Peru,  was  suffering  from  the 
same  complaint,  w'hen  the  Loxa  Corregi¬ 
dor  forwarded  a  parcel  of  powdered 
quinaquina  as  a  sovereign  and  never-fail¬ 
ing  remedy  for  “  terti.ana.”  It  effected  a 
complete  cure,  and  the  particular  plant 
which  had  this  honor,  ana  yields  the  true 
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and  original  Peruvian  bark  is,  as  Howard 
justly  concludes,  the  Chahuarguera  varie¬ 
ty  of  Chinchona  Condammea^  a  kind  con¬ 
taining  a  large  percentage  of  Chinchoni- 
dine  (the  importance  of  which  is  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  recognized.)  It  is  there¬ 
fore  not  to  quinine,  but  to  Chinchonodine 
that  the  Countess’s  cure  was  due.  That 
lady  on  returning  to  Spain  in  1 640,  took 
with  her  a  quantity  of  the  healing  bark, 
and  w’as  thus  the  hrst  to  introduce  this 
invaluable  medicine  into  Europe.  Hence 
it  was  sometimes  called  Countess’s  bark, 
or  Countess’s  powder ;  and  hence,  to 
commemorate  the  event,  Linnaeus  named 
the  genius  of  plants  producing  these 
barks,  Chinchona.  By  some  accident, 
not  isolated  in  his  nomenclature,  he  mis¬ 
spelt  the  name,  writing  Cinchona,  and  un¬ 
til  a  recent  period  no  attempt  was  made 
to  correct  it. 

The  J esuits  in  their  wanderings  through 
South-America  became  well  acquainted 
with  the  bark,  and  in  1680  sent  parcels 
of  it  to  Rome,  whence  it  was  distributed 
by  Cardinal  de  Lugo  amongst  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  society  throughout  Europe, 
and  obtained  the  name  of  Jesuit’s  bark, 
or  Cardinal’s  bark.  It  was  in  consequence 
of  this  patronage  that  bigoted  Protestants 
refused  to  avail  themselves  of  a  medicine 
favored  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  just  as 
staunch  Catholics  objected  to  the  use  of 
beer,  an  infusion  of  barley  flavored  with 
hop,  instead  of  sweet  gale,  and  other 
herbs,  as  in  the  case  of  ale,  because  as  an 
old  song  has  it,  “  with  this  same  beer 
came  in  heresy  here.”  At  the  time  of 
Cromwell’s  death  from  ague,  the  use  of 
Peruvian  bark  was  actually  known  in 
London.  In  1678  Louis  XIV.  bought 
the  secret  of  preparing  quinaquina  from 
Sir  Robert  Talbot,  an  English  physician, 
for  two  thousand  louis  d’ors,  a  title,  and 
a  large  pension,  and  from  that  time  down¬ 
ward,  the  use  of  this  medicine,  though 
often  and  violently  opposed  by  practition¬ 
ers,  gradually  made  its  way  into  every 
country  and  all  circles  of  society.  The 
only  people  who  now  entertain  any  pre¬ 
judice  against  its  administration  are  the 
natives  of  those  very  countries  from  which 
we  obtain  our  supplies.  The  medical  men 
of  Guayaquil,  for  instance,  must  call  it  by 
some  other  name  in  their  prescriptions,  or 
else  patients  object  to  taking  it.  The 
Spanish  people  throughout  America  have 
a  deeply-rooted  theory  that  all  diseases 
are  referable  to  the  influence  of  either 


heat  or  cold,  and,  confounding  cause  and 
eftect,  they  pronounce  all  fevers  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  heat.  Bark  they  justly  believe 
to  be  very  heating,  and  hence  their  preju¬ 
dice  against  its  application  in  fever — a 
prejudice  which  seems  to  have  communi¬ 
cated  itself  even  to  the  Indians. 

Until  the  present  century  Peruvian 
bark  was  administered  in  its  crude  state  ; 
and  it  was  not  until  1816  that  a  Portu¬ 
guese  surgeon.  Dr.  Gomez,  succeeded  in 
isolating  the  febrifugal  principle,  hinted 
at  by  Dr.  Duncan  at  Edinburgh,  and 
named  by  the  former  Chinchonine.  But 
the  final  discovery  of  quinine  is  due  to 
two  French  chemists,  Pelletier  and  Ca- 
ventou,  in  1820,  who  considered  it  a  ve¬ 
getable  alkaloid  analogous  to  morphine 
and  strychnine,  and  they  afterward  lound 
that  the  febrifugal  principle  was  seated  in 
tw'o  alkaloids,  quinine  and  chinchonine, 
separate  or  together.  In  1829  Pelletier 
discovered  a  third  alkaloid,  aricine,  de¬ 
rived  from  Chinchona  puheecena,  and  at 
present  of  no  known  medicinal  value. 

Quinine  is  a  white  substance,  without 
smell,  bitter,  fusible,  crystalized,  with  the 
property  of  left-handed  rotatory  polariza¬ 
tion.  The  salts  of  quinine  are  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Chinchonidine 
differs  from  quinine  in  being  less  soluble 
in  water,  altogether  insoluble  in  ether,  and 
having  the  property  of  right-handed  rota¬ 
tory  polarization,  agreeing  in  the  latter 
respect  with  quinine,  a  substance  which 
forms  salts  like  those  of  quinine,  and  be¬ 
comes  green  by  successive  additions  of 
chlorine  and  ammonia.  In  this  changing 
of  color  it  differs  essentially  from  chincho¬ 
nidine,  which  has  not  the  property  of  turn- 
ing  green,  and  forms  a  sulphate  almost 
exactly  like  that  of  quinine. 

In  many  distant  parts  quinine  is  equal 
in  value  to  gold,  and  there  is  hardly  a 
chemist  of  eminence  who  has  not  tried  his 
hand  at  producing  these  alkaloids  artifi¬ 
cially.  We  have  of  late  years  obtained  so 
many  wonderful  results  in  the  laboratory, 
that  we  should  not  treat  their  endeavors 
as  aiming  at  any  thing  beyond  their  reach. 
There  is  just  a  possibility  that  one  day  the 
dreams  of  alchemists  may  be  realized  by 
the  baser  metals  being  converted  into 
gold,  and  the  artificial  production  of  qui¬ 
nine  ranks  in  the  same  category.  But 
these  alkaloids  are  such  complex  atoms, 
that  there  is  very  little  probability  of  their 
ever  being  obtained  from  any  sources  save 
Nature’s  own  workshop.  Such  being  the 
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present  aspect  of  this  question,  it  becomes  mechanical,  rather  than  organic  dehiscence, 
a  matter  of  the  highest  interest  to  man-  Commerciidly,  this  technical  point  (by 
kind  that  the  even  flow  of  their  source  which  Chinchonas  principally  diflfer  from 
should  not  be  interrupted.  Ladenbcrgias)  is  of  the  utmost  value,  as 

The  genus  Chinchona  of  Linnaeus  be-  all  the  Chinchonaceous  pLants,  the  capsules 
longs  to  the  Chinchonaceae,  the  same  na-  of  which  open  from  the  apex  to  the  base, 
tural  order  which  embraces  the  Coffee,  may,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  accord- 
ipecacuanha,  and  many  other  important  ing  to  How’ard’s  investigation,  be  consid- 
productions.  All  the  species,  ana  there  ered  as  not  producing  alkaloids.  The 
are  a  great  number,  are  either  trees  or  seeds  are  flat,  winged,  and  so  light  that 
large  shrubs,  and  the  general  aspect  may  one  would  fancy  that  a  breath  of  wind 
be  compared  to  our  beech,  whilst  a  flower-  could  disperse  them  over  large  tracts  of 
ing  branch  might  be  likened  to  that  of  a  country,  and  that  by  means  of  these  pecu- 
lilac.  The  bark  is  smooth,  or  in  the  older  |  liarities  the  different  species  of  Chinchona 
trees  more  or  less  rugged,  often  covered  1  enjoyed  a  very  wide  geographical  range, 
with  various  lichens,  which  at  one  time  |  while  exactly  the  contrary  is  the  case,  all 
were  thou^h^  to  be  excellent  marks  for  the  species  being  extremely  local, 
distinguishing  the  different  sorts  of  barks.  The  Chinchona  trees  range  from  the 
but  which  are  now  accounted  of  little  nineteenth  degree  of  South  to  the  tenth 
value  in  pharmacological  determination,  degree  of  North  latitude,  following  the 
The  wood  is  at  first  white,  but  afterward  almost  semicircular  curve  of  the  Cordillera 
assumes  a  yellowish  tinge;  it  is  of  beauti-  of  the  Andes  over  seventeen  hundred  and 
fill  grain,  and  takes  a  read^  polish.  The  i  forty  miles  of  latitude.  The  most  favora- 
leaves  are  opposite,  entire,  either  glabrous,  j  ble  conditions  of  their  growth  are,  as 
or  more  or  less  covered  with  hair,  and  on  '  Markham  has  summed  them  up,  a  conti- 
the  under  side,  in  the  axils  of  the  veins,  j  nuous  vegetation,  a  mean  temperature, 
either  covered  with  acrohiculcx  or  destitute  !  varying  according  to  species,  from  sixty 
of  them.  A  theory  had  gained  ground  j  to  seventy  degrees  Fahrenheit,  an  almost 
that  the  absence  of  these  scrobiculce  proved  '  constant  supply  of  moisture,  and  an  eleva- 
the  worthlessness  of  a  species  for  all  febri- 1  tion  of  from  five  thousand  to  eight  thou- 
fugal  purposes,  but  this  theory  has  of  late  |  sand  feet;  some  species,  however,  dcscend- 
been  demolished,  some  utterly  worthless  j  ing  below  twenty-five  hundred,  and  some 
species  having  tterobiculoe,  and  some  really  j  ascending  to  nine  thousand  feet.  Their 
valuable  ones,  for  instance  Chinchona  sue-  \  favorite  haunts  are  ravines  and  valleys,  or 
cirubra,  the  Red  bark,  not  having  them.  }  slopes  of  mountains.  There  they  grow. 
The  petiole  is  rather  long,  and  supported  I  surrounded  by  the  most  magnificent  scen- 
by  stipules.  The  flowers,  arranged  in  cy-  ery  in  the  world,  midst  tree-ferns,  arbore- 
mose  panicles,  are  white,  pink,  or  purple,  scent  passion  flowers,  Melastomaceoe,  and 
and  often  sweetly  scented.  The  calyx  is  allied  Chinchonaceous  genera, 
five-toothed.  The  corolla  hypocrateriform.  There  are  five  principal  regions  from 
five-lobed,  and  having  inside  five  stamens,  which  our  present  supply  of  bark  is  de- 
The  capsule  is  ovate,  oblong,  or  linear-  rived,  namely,  the  New-Granada  region, 
lanceolate,  crowned  with  the  remnant  of  the  Red-bark  region  on  the  western  slopes 
the  calyx — two-celled,  many-seeded,  and  of  Chimborazo,  the  Crown -bark  region  in 
opening  from  the  base  to  the  apex.  This  the  province  of  Loxa  (Ecuador,)  the  Gray- 
latter  technicality  was  first  pointed  out  by  bark  region  of  Iluanuco  in  Northern 
Linnsens  in  his  tenth  edition  of  his  Oenera  Peru,  and  the  Calisava  region  in  Southern 
Plantarum  /  but  in  consequence  of  infor-  Peru  and  Bolivia.  I'he  species  inhabiting 
mation,  probably  received  from  Mutis  of  most  of  these  regions  have  lately  been 
Bogota,  that  the  capsules  opened  some-  studied  with  more  than  usual  accuracy 
times  from  the  top  to  the  base,  as  well  as  and  minuteness.  Those  of  New-Granada 
from  the  base  to  the  top,  the  character  have  been  investigated  for  many  years  by 
was  disregarded  until  restored  by  End-  Mr.  Lindig,  and  the  results  have  been 
licher  and  Klotzsch ;  Dr.  Karsten  has  call-  made  known  by  Dr.  Karsten  in  his  Flora 
ed  its  validity  once  more  in  question,  but  Columbiana.  The  Red-bark  region  has 
many  botanists  are  inclined  to  think  that  visited  by  Messrs.  Spruce  and  Cross,  both 
the  exceptional  cases  brought  forward  in  of  whom  wrote  excellent  reports  on  it. 
support  of  his  opinion  may  be  explained  Southern  Ecuador  and  Northern  Peru 
away  by  regarding  them  as  the  result  of  have  been  most  ably  bandied  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
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Howard  in  bis  JUustrationa  of  the  Nuera  ever,  the  Dutch  Government  was  induced 
Quinologia  of  J^avon,  a  w’ork  originally  bjr  Mr.  Pahud,  then  Minister  of  the  Colo- 
einbracing  some  of  the  results  of  the  nies,  to  send  Dr.  Hasskarl,  a  German 
Spanish  expedition  to  South  -  America  botanist,  to  Peru  in  order  to  obtain  seeds 
under  Ruiz,  Pavon,  and  Tafalla,  but  lefl  and  plants  of  the  Chinchonas  for  trans- 
unpublishcd  until  Mr.  Howard  took  them  plantation  to  the  U|^r  mountains  of  Java, 
in  hand,  eml)elli8hed  them  with  splendid  iTnfortunatcly  Dr.  Hasskarl  got  hold  of  a 
plates,  and  gave  them  to  the  world  with  species  which  he  believed  to  ^  a  valuable 
a  long  scries  of  annotations  such  as  only  one,  but  which,  after  millions  of  it  had 
a  perfect  master  of  the  subject  could  sup-  been  raised  in  Java,  proved  to  be  Com¬ 
ply.  The  Garavaya  region  in  Ik>livia  and  chona  Pahudiana,  utterly  useless  for  all 
Southern  Peru,  first  explored  by  Hienke,  practical  purposes.  The  really  valuable 
has  lately  been  visited  by  I\Ir.  Alarkham,  species  the  Dutch  did  not  succeed,  and 
whose  investigations  have  been  published  have  not  succeeded  to  this  day,  in  pro¬ 
in  his  Travels  in  Peru  and  India,  a  pagnting  to  any  extent,  though  under 
volume  full  of  the  latest  and  soundest  in-  skillful  treatment  they  may  be  multiplied 
formation  on  every  thing  connected  with  rapidly,  even  the  leaf-buds  striking  readily, 
the  history,  conditions  of  growth,  and  But  considering  that  the  whole  cultivation 
cultivation  of  Chinchonas.  Dr.  Weddell,  M'as  necessarily  an  experiment,  their  pro- 
an  English  botanist,  residing  in  France,  gress  was  sufficiently  encouraging  to  back 
had  previously  given  us  a  monograph,  the  proposal  which  first  Dr.  Royle,  and 

1  principally  on  the  Bolivian  species,  which  afterward  with  better  success  of  being 
le  has  studied  during  his  extensive  travels  accepted,  Mr.  Markham,  made  to  the  Brit- 
in  their  native  country.  The  literature  ish  Government  to  introduce  the  Chin- 
relating  to  Chinchonas  is  an  extremely  chona  trees  to  India,  Ceylon,  and  Jamaica, 
rich  one;  even  when,  in  18^6,  Bergen  In  1859  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
published  his  monograph,  his  catalogue  of  charged  Mr.  Markham,  who  tvas  thorough- 
all  written  on  the  subject  extended  over  ly  familiar  with  South-America  and  the 
seventy-two  pages,  and  included  six  hun-  Spanish  and  Quichua  languages,  with  the 
dred  and  seventy  different  publications,  duty  of  superintending  the  introduction. 
Since  then  numberless  additions  have  been  !  The  latter  at  once  submitted  a  plan  which, 
made,  but  none  of  them  exceed  in  value  j  if  c.arried  out  in  its  integrity,  would  have 
those  of  Karsten,  Markham,  Howard,  and  |  been  productive  of  the  best  results.  It 
W eddell.  was  to  send  a  competent  botanist  to  every 

The  constant  drain  for  Chinchona  bark  one  of  the  five  great  Chinchona  regions, 
upon  South  -  America  has  already  been.|  and  have  a  swift  steamer  on  the  coast  of 
pointed  out,  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  South-America  to  receive  the  seeds  and 
forests  is  proceeding  at  so  rapid  a  rate  plants  collected,  and  convey  them  direct 
that  the  utter  annihilation  of  the  trees,  to  the  East  Indies,  where  about  forty  thou- 
local  as  many  species  are,  is  merely  a  mat-  sand  pounds  are  annually  spent  to  pur- 
ter  of  time.  Indeed,  the  days  are  fast  chase  quinine  for  the  troops  and  officials, 
approaching  when  the  poor  fever-stricken  A  false  system  of  economy  induced  the 
patient  will  sigh  in  vain  for  the  only  India  office  to  withhold  its  sanction,  not 
remedy  that  can  afford  a  speedy  and  cer-  only  to  the  exploration  of  the  New-Gra- 
tain  relief  The  Republics  in  whose  do-  n.ada  and  Loxa  regions,  but  also  to  the  use 
minion  Nature  has  placed  these  invaluable  of  a  steamer,  the  most  important  part  of 
forests  are  too  weak  and  ignorant  to  pass  the  whole  plan.  Messrs.  Spnice  ana  Cross 
or  enforce  laws  for  their  proper  protection  undertook  to  forward  the  product  of  the 
and  administration,  and  too  indolent  to  Red-bark  region,  Mr.  Pritchett  those  of 
make  plantations  which  would  insure  our  the  Iluanuco  district,  whilst  Mr.  Markham 
future  supplies  of  bark.  Under  such  cir-  himself  penetrated  into  Caravaya,  far  be- 
circumstances  German,  Dutch,  and  Eng-  yond  the  boundaries  of  even  Spanish 
lish  men  of  science — I  shall  not  discuss  civilization.  Though  the  utmost  secrecy 
the  question  of  who  w^as  the  first — have  was  observed,  the  real  object  of  these  ex- 
for  years  advocated  the  necessity  of  intro-  plorations  soon  spread  about,  and  the  nar- 
ducing  the  bark  trees  into  the  higher  row-minded  Soutn-American  governments 
mountains  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  passed  laws  prohibiting  the  exportation  of 
but  for  a  long  time  their  memoirs  w’ere  seeds  or  plants.  Mr.  Markham  had  just 
shelved  by  men  in  office.  In  1852,  how-  collected  a  sufficient  number  of  the  Chin- 
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chona  CalUaya  and  other  valuable  spe¬ 
cies,  when  the  jealousy  of  the  municipal 
J untas  compelled  him  to  beat  a  hasty  re¬ 
treat,  and  avoiding  the  regular  roads, 
make  the  best  of  his  way  over  the  frozen 
summits  of  the  Cordilleras  to  the  port  of 
Islay. 

TTiough  Mr.  Markham’s  well-conceived 
plan  was  but  partially  carried  out,  there 
are  now  fine  plantations  of  Chinchonas, 
including  the  most  valuable  species,  in  the 
East  Indies,  Ceylon,  and  Jamaica,  and  so 
rapid  is  their  extension  that,  in  all  human 
probability,  there  will  be  a  supply  of  Peru¬ 
vian  bark  from  these  sources  at  the  very 
time  South-American  forests  are  approach¬ 
ing  exhaustion.  Other  countries  with 
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climates  suitable  might  try  the  cultivation, 
which,  in  order  to  be  of  real  benefit  to 
mankind,  ought  to  be  as  general  as  that  of 
the  spices,  and  conducted  by  private  enter¬ 
prise.  The  first  plantations  m  Java  were 
made  in  the  open  clearings,  but  afterward 
this  system  was  given  up,  and  avenues 
were  cut  through  the  virgin  forest,  in 
which  the  Chinchonas  were  set,  thus  going 
to  the  other  extreme,  and  allowing  them 
no  sun  whatever.  The  latter  is  the  system 
still  pursued  in  Java,  whilst  the  former, 
with  some  modification,  has  been  adopted 
on  some  of  the  most  important  plantations 
in  India,  and  is  expected  to  lead  to  more 
speedy  and  profitable  results. 


from  Ohamberi’i  Jonrnal. 

HAPPY  OLD  AGE. 


I  riEL  that  age  has  overta’en 
My  steps  on  life’s  descending  way. 

But  time  has  left  no  lingering  pain, 

No  shadow  of  an  evil  day ; 

And  you,  my  children,  gather  near 
To  smooth  and  solace  my  decline. 

And  I  have  hope  that  your  career 
Will  be  as  blest  as  mine. 

Not  all  exempt  has  been  my  sky 

From  threatening  storm  and  lowering 
cloud. 

But  sunbursts  shed  from  source  on  high 
Have  cheered  my  spirit  when  it  bowed. 

Not  all  without  the  shard  and  thorn 
Has  been  my  path  from  first  to  last ; 

But  springs  and  fiowers,  of  Mercy  born, 
Have  soothed  me  as  I  passed. 

And  now  my  mind,  all  clear  and  cool — 

As  I  serenely  talk  or  muse — 

Is  tranquil  as  yon  glassy  pool, 

Refiecting  Autumn’s  sunset  hues. 

Time  has  not  dulled  my  moral  sense, 

Nor  has  it  dimmed  my  mental  sight ; 

No  passions  weaken  my  defense. 

No  doubts  and  cares  affright. 

.  But  Retrospection,  even  yet. 

Will  lead  me  through  past  trodden  ways, 

And  I  remember — why  forMtf— 

The  magic  of  my  ci^y  days ; 


All  nature  so  divinely  wrought. 

The  unraveled  mystery  of  things. 
Awoke  me  to  exalted  thought. 

And  lent  my  spirit  wings. 

And  I  remember  how  I  grew 
Up  to  the  sunny  noon  of  youth. 

From  youth  to  manhood,  till  I  knew 
That  love  was  near  akin  to  truth. 

My  trials,  bravely  overcome ; 

My  triumphs,  not  of  purpose  vain — 
All  these,  with  vague  but  pleasant 
hum. 

Still  murmur  through  my  brain. 

My  children,  offspring  of  a  tree 
Whose  top  is  hoary  with  decay, 
Whose  trunk  is  shaken  as  may  be 
Before  it  falls  and  fades  away — 
Receive  what  faithful  men  unfold. 
Revere  what  truthful  men  proclaim. 
And  before  Heaven  and  man  uphold 
The  honor  of  my  name. 

For  me,  I  have  no  mortal  fear, 

No  tremblings  as  I  hurry  down ; 

My  way  is  clear,  the  end  is  near, 

The  goal,  the  glory,  and  the  crown. 
Then  shed  no  bitter  tears  for  me. 

As  ye  consign  me  to  the  dust ; 

Rather  rrioice  that  I  shall  be 

With  Uod,  my  strength  and  trust. 
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From  Frater’i  Magailnt. 

CONCERNING  CUTTING  AND  CARVING: 

WITH  SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  TAMPERING  WITH  THE  COIN  OF  THE  REALM. 


I  itKiiELD,  as  in  a  vision,  the  following 
remarkable  circumstances : 

There  was  a  large  picture,  by  that  great 
artist  Mr.  Q.  R.  Smith,  hung  up  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  public  place.  It  appeared  to  me  that 
the  locality  partook  of  the  nature  of  a 
market-place  in  a  populous  city ;  and  num¬ 
bers  of  human  beings  beheld  the  picture. 
A  little  vulgar  boy  passed,  and  looked  at 
it ;  his  words  were  these :  “  My  eye ! 
Ain’t  it  spicy  ?  Rather  !”  A  blooming 
maiden  gazed  upon  it;  and  her  remark 
was  as  follows :  “  Sweetly  pretty !”  But 
a  man  who  had  long  painted  wagons  for 
agricultural  purposes,  and  who  had  re¬ 
cently  painted  a  signboard,  after  looking 
at  the  picture  a  little,  began  to  improve  it 
with  a  large  brush,  heavily  loaded  with 
coarse  red  and  blue,  such  as  are  used  for 
painting  wagons.  Another  man  came,  a 
house-painter ;  and  he  touched  the  picture, 
in  several  parts,  with  a  brush  filled  with 
that  white  material  which  is  employed  for 
finishing  the  ceiling  of  rooms  which  are 
not  very  carefully  finished.  These  per¬ 
sons,  though  horribly  spoiling  the  picture, 
did  honestly  intend  to  improve  it ;  and 
they  fancied  they  had  much  improved  it. 
Finally  there  came  a  malicious  person, 
who  w’as  himself  an  artist;  and  who  envied 
and  hated  the  first  artist  for  painting  so 
well.  As  for  this  man,  he  busied  himself 
upon  the  principal  figure  in  the  picture.  I 
lie  made  its  eyes  horribly  to  squint.  He 
put  a  great  excrescence  on  its  nose.  He 
painted  its  hair  a  lively  scarlet.  And 
having  hideously  disfigured  the  picture,  he 
wrote  beneath  it,  Q.  H.  Smith  pinxit. 
And  he  pointed  out  the  canvas  to  all  his 
friends,  saying :  “  That’s  Smith’s  picture  : 
isn’t  it  beautiful  ?” 

Into  this  vision  I  fell,  sitting  by  the  even¬ 
ing  fire.  The  immediate  occasion  of  this 
vision  was,  that  I  had  been  reading  a  little 
volume,  prettily  printed  and  nicely  bound, 
purporting  to  bo  The  Children'*a  Garland 
from  the  Beat  Poeta,  adected  and  ar¬ 


ranged  by  Coventry  PoUmore.  There  I 
had  been  pleasantly  reviving  my  recol¬ 
lection  of  many  of  the  pieces,  which  I  had 
been  taught  to  read  and  repeat  as  a  boy 
at  schom.  And  as  I  read,  a  sense  of 
wonder  CTew,  gradually  changing  to  a 
feeling  of  indignation.  I  said  to  myself : 
Surely  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore’s  modesty 
has  led  him  to  take  credit  on  his  title-page 
for  much  less  than  he  deserves.  He  has 
not  merely  selected  and  arranged  these 
pieces  from  the  best  poets ;  he  has  also 
(according  to  his  own  ideas^  improved 
them.  We  have  (I  thought)  m  this  vol¬ 
ume,  the  picture  of  Q.  R.  Smith  touched 
up  with  red  and  whitewash,  and  having  the 
eyes  and  nose  altered  by  the  painter  of 
signboards.  Or  to  speak  more  accurately, 
in  reading  this  volume,  we  are  requested 
to  walk  through  a  gallery  of  paintings  by 
great  masters,  almost  all  improved,  in 
many  places,  by  the  same  painter  of 
wagon-wheels,  with  the  same  large  brush 
filled  with  coarse  red.  As  we  go  on  with 
the  book,  we  come  upon  some  poem  which 
we  have  known  all  our  lives,  and  every 
word  of  which  is  treasured  and  sacred  in 
our  memory.  But  we  are  made  to  feel 
that  this  is  indeed  our  old  friend ;  but  his 
nose  is  cut  oft',  and  one  of  his  eyes  is  put 
out.  Such  was  my  first  hasty  and  unjust 
impression.  Every  poem  of  those  1  re¬ 
membered  from  childhood,  had  a  host  of 
verbal  variations  from  the  version  in 
which  I  knew  it.  In  Southey’s  w’ell-known 
verses  about  The  Bdl  on  the  Inchcape 
Bock,  I  counted  thirty-seven.  There  - 
were  a  good  many  in  Campbell’s  two 
poems ;  one  called  The  Parrot,  and  the 
other  about  Napoleon  and  the  British 
sailor.  So  with  Cowper’s  Royal  George; 
so  with  Macaulay’s  Arma^  So  with 
Scott’s  Young  Lochinvar  ;  so  with  Byron’s 
Deatruction  of  Sennacherib;  so  with 
Wordsworth’s  poem  as  to  the  dog  that 
watched  many  weeks  by  his  dead  master 
on  Helvellyn ;  so  with  Uoldsmith’s  Good 
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people  all,  of  every  tort :  bo  with  Mrs.  reign  plugged  with  lead,  you  had  better 
Hemans's  Graves  of  a  Household.  Mr.  not  try  to  pass  it  off  upon  people  as  a 
Patmore  tells  us  in  his  Preface,  that,  “  in  a  genuine  sovereign.  All  this  is  as  plain  as 
Very  few  instances  he  has  ventured  to  sub-  may  be.  But  there  are  many  collectors 
stitute  a  word  or  phrase,  where  that  of  and  editors  of  little  poems,  who  take  a 
the  author  has  made  the  piece  in  which  it  golden  piece  by  Goldsmith,  \V ordsworth, 
occurs  unfit  for  children's  reading.”  But  Campbell,  or  Moore,  and  punch  out  a 

on  my  first  reading  of  his  book,  it  appear-  word  here  and  there,  and  stick  in  their 

ed  that  he  had  made  alterations  by  scores,  own  miserable  little  plug  of  pinchbeck, 
most  of  them  so  trivial  as  to  be  very  ir-  And  then,  having  thus  debased  the  coin, 
ritating.  But  I  proceeded  to  investigate,  they  have  the  impudence  to  palm  it  off 
I  compared  Mr.  Patmore’s  version  of  each  upon  the  world  with  the  superscription  of 
poem,  with  the  version  of  each  poem  con-  Goldsmith,  Wordsworth,  Campbell,  or 
tained  in  the  last  edition  of  its  author’s  Moore.  It  is  needful,  I  think,  that  some 
works,  and  though  I  found  a  few  varia-  plain  principles  of  literary  honesty  should 
tions,  made  apparently  through  careless  be  instilled  intocutting  and  carvingeditors. 
transcribing,  and  though  I  was  annoyed  Even  Mr.  Palgrave,  in  his  Ooldtn  Trea- 

by  considerable  disregard  of  the  author’s  «ury,  is  not  free  from  some  measure  of 

punctuation  and  capias,  still  it  appeared  blame ;  though  his  sins  are  as  nothing 
that  in  the  main  Mr.  l*atmore  gives  us  compared  with  those  of  the  editors  of 
the  pieces  as  their  authors  left  them ;  school  collections  and  volumes  of  sacred 
while  the  versions  of  them,  given  in  those  poetry.  Mr.  Palgrave  has  not  ])unched 
books  which  are  put  into  the  hands  of  out  gold  to  stick  in  pinchbeck ;  but  in  one 
children,  have  in  mmost  every  case,  been  or  two  glaring  instances,  he  has  punched 
touched  up  by  nobody  knows  whom.  So  out  gold  and  left  the  vacant  space.  Every 
that  when  Mr.  Patmore’s  book  falls  into  one  knows  that  exquisite  little  poem  of 
the  hands  of  men  who  made  their  first  Hood’s,  The  Death  Bed.  That  poem 
acquaintance  with  many  of  the  pieces  it  consists  of  four  stanzas.  Mr.  Palgrave 
contains,  in  their  schoollmy  days,  and  who  gives  us  in  his  book  a  poem  which  he 
naturally  prefer  the  version  of  them  which  calls  7’A^  Death  Bed;  and  puts  at  the 
is  surrounded  by  the  associations  of  that  end  of  it  the  honored  name  of  Hood.  But 
season,  Mr.  Patmore  will  be  unjustly  it  is  not  Hood’s  Death  Bed;  anymore 
accused  of  having  cut  and  carved  upon  than  a  sovereign  with  one  half  of  it  cut  off 
the  dear  old  words.  Whereas,  in  truth,  would  be  a  true  sovereign.  Mr.  Palgrave 
the  present  generation  has  reason  to  com-  gives  us  just  two  stanzas ;  Hood’s  first  and 
plain  of  having  been  introduced  to  the  lost;  leavingout  thetwo  intermediate  ones, 
wrong  things  in  youth ;  so  that  now  we  In  a  note,  whose  tone  is  much  too  couli- 
can  not  rightly  appreciate  the  right  things,  dent  for  mv  taste,  Mr.  Palgrave  attempts 
And  for  myself,  my  first  unjust  suspicion  to  justify  this  tampering  with  the  coin  of 
of  Mr.  Patmore,  speedily  dispelled  by  in-  of  the  realm.  He  says  that  the  omitted 
vestigation,  led  me  to  mtany  thoughts  upon  stanzas  are  very  ingenious,  but  that  in- 
the  whole  subject  of  literary  honesty  and  genuitv  is  not  in  accordance  with  pathos, 
dishonesty  in  this  matter.  But  what  we  want  is  Hood  with  his  own 

It  seems  to  me  quite  essential  that  a  peculiar  characteristics ;  not  Hood  with 
plain  principle  of  common  faithfulness  the  comers  rubbed  off  to  please  even  so 
should  be  driven  into  those  persons  who  competent  a  critic  as  Mr.  Palgrave.  In 
edit  and  publish  the  writings  of  other  my  judgment,  the  two  omitted  stanzas 
men.  If  you  pretend  to  show  us  Raphael’s  are  eminently  characteristic  of  Hood.  I 
picture,  let  it  be  exactly  as  Raphael  left  do  not  think  they  are  very  ingenious ; 
It.  But  if  your  purpose  be  to  exhibit  the  they  express  simple  and  natural  feelings ; 
picture  as  touched  up  by  yourself,  do  not  and  they  are  expressed  with  a  most 
mendaciously  call  the  picture  a  Raphael,  touching  and  pathetic  beauty.  And  on 
Call  it  what  it  is ;  to  wit,  Raphael  altered  the  whme,  if  you  are  to  give  the  poem  to 
and  improved  by  Snooks.  If  you  take  a  the  world  as  Hood’s,  they  seem  to  have 
sovereign,  and  drill  several  holes  in  it,  and  an  especial  right  to  stand  in  it.  If  you 
fill  them  up  with  lead,  you  will  be  made  give  a  picture  of  a  bison,  surely  you 
to  feel,  should  you  endeavor  to  convey  should  give  the  hump ;  even  thou^  you 
that  coin  into  circulation,  that  though  you  may  think  the  animal  would  be  more 
may  sell  it  for  wliat  it  is  worth  as  a  sove-  graceful  without  it.  We  want  to  have 
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the  creature  as  God  made  it;  with  the 
peculiarities  God  gave  it. 

The  poems  which  are  cut  and  carved  to 
the  extremest  degree,  are  hymns.  Tliere 
is  indeed  some  pretext  of  reason  here ; 
for  it  is  necessary  that  hymns  should  be 
made,  in  respect  to  the  doctrines  they  set 
forth,  to  fit  the  views  of  the  people  who 
are  to  sing  them.  Not  that  I  think  that 
this  justihes  the  practice  of  adulterating 
the  text.  Hut  in  the  few  cases  where  a 
hymn  has  been  altered  so  completely  as 
to  become  virtually  a  new  composition ; 
and  a  much  better  composition  than  it 
was  originally,  and  where  the  authorship 
is  a  matter  really  never  thought  of  by  the 
people  who  devoutly  use  the  hymn, 
something  is  to  be  said  for  this  tamper¬ 
ing.  For  the  hymn  is  not  set  forth  as  a 
poem  written  by  this  man  or  that,  but 
merely  as  a  piece  which  many  hands  may 
have  brought  into  its  present  shape  ;  and 
which  in  its  present  shape  suits  a  specific 
purpose.  You  don’t  daub  Raphael’s 
)icture  with  wagon  paint ;  and  still  ex- 
libit  it  as  a  Raphael.  You  touch  it  up 
according  to  your  peculiar  views ;  and 
then  exhibit  it  saying  merely.  Is  not  that 
a  nice  picture  ?  It  is  nobody’s  in  parti¬ 
cular.  It  is  the  joint  doing  of  many  men, 
and  perhaps  of  many  ^’ears.  But  where 
hymns  are  presented  in  a  literary  shape, 
and  as  the  productions  of  the  men  who 
wrote  them,  the  same  law  of  honesty  ap¬ 
plies  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  literary 
work.  I  observe,  with  very  great  satis¬ 
faction,  that  in  the  admirable  Book  of 
Praise  lately  published  by  Sir  Roundell 
Palmer,  that  eminent  lawyer  has  made  it 
his  rule  “  to  adhere  strictly  in  all  cases  in 
which  it  could  be  ascertained,  to  the 
genuine  uncorrupted  text  of  the  authors 
themselves.”  And  Sir  Roundell  Palmer 
speaks  with  just  severity  of  the  censur- 
aolc,  but  almost  universal  practice  of 
tampering  with  the  text. 

I  confess  that  till  I  examined  Mr.  Pat¬ 
more’s  volume,  I  hiid  no  idea  to  what  an 
extent  this  literary  clipping  of  the  coin 
had  gone,  even  in  the  matter  of  poetry, 
for  clipping  and  altering  which  there  is 
no  pretext  of  reason.  It  appears  to  me  a 
duty,  in  the  interest  of  truth,  to  protest 
against  this  discreditable  cutting  and 
carving.  There  are  various  editors  of 
school-books,  and  other  collections  of 
poetry  for  the  young,  who  seem  incapable 
of  giving  the  shortest  poem  by  the 
greatest  poet,  without  improving  it  here 


and  there  with  their  red  brush.  No 
statue  is  presented  to  us  without  first 
having  its  nose  knocked  off.  And  of 
course  there  is  no  necessity  here  for 
squaring  the  poems  to  some  doctrinal 
standard.  It  is  a  pure  matter  of  the 
editor’s  thinking  that  he  can  improve  the 
compositions  of  Campbell,  Wordsworth, 
Moore,  Goldsmith,  Southey,  Scott,  Byron, 
Macaulay,  or  Poe.  So  that  in  the  case  of 
every  one  of  these  manifold  alterations 
the  question  is  just  this  simple  one: 
Whether  Wordsworth  or  some  pushing 
teacher  of  elocution  is  the  best  judge  of 
what  Wordsworth  should  say;  whether 
we  are  to  hold  by  these  great  poets,  be¬ 
lieving  that  they  most  carefully  consider¬ 
ed  their  most  careful  pieces  ;  or  to  hold 
by  any  body  who  chooses  to  alter  them. 
There  is  something  intensely  irritating  in 
the  idea  of  Mr.  Smith,  with  his  jiencil  in 
his  hand,  sitting  down  with  a  volume  of 
Wordsworth,  every  word  in  every  line  of 
which  was  carefully  considered  by  the 
great  poet,  and  stands  there  because  the 
great  poet  thought  it  the  right  word  ;  and 
jauntily  altering  a  word  here  and  there. 
The  vision  still  returns  to  me  of  the  sign- 
ainter  touching  up  Raphael.  But  I 
ave  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  Mr.  Smith 
or  Mr.  Brown  thinks  himself  quite  equal 
to  improving  Wordsworth.  The  self-suf¬ 
ficiency  of  human  beings  is  wonderful. 
I  have  heard  of  a  man  who  thought  he 
could  improve  things  better  than  any 
thing  of  Wordsworth’s,  Probably  you 
never  heard  of  the  youthful  Scotch  divine 
who  lived  in  days  when  stupid  bigotry 
forbade  the  use  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in 
the  pulpits  of  the  Scotch  Church.  Tliat 
young  divine  went  to  preach  for  an  aged 
clergyman  who  was  somewhat  wiser  than 
his  generation ;  and  who  accordingly  told 
the  young  divine  in  the  vestry  before  ser¬ 
vice  that  the  Lord’s  Prayer  was  habitual¬ 
ly  used  in  that  church.  “  Is  it  necessary,” 
said  the  young  divine,  that  I  should  use 
the  Lord’s  Prayer?”  “Not  at  all,”  re¬ 
plied  the  aged  clergyman,  “if  you  can  use 
any  thing  better.”  But  the  young  divine 
was  true  to  his  party  ;  and  he  used  certain 
petitions  of  his  own,  which  he  esteemed  as 
improvements  on  the  Lord’s  Prayer. 

You  maybe  quite  sure  that  in  the  com¬ 
positions  of  any  careful  writer  you  could 
not  alter  many  words  without  injury  to 
the  writer’s  stjle.  You  could  make  few 
alterations  which  the  writer  would  ap¬ 
prove.  In  a  careful  style,  rely  on  it  there 
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was  some  appreciable  reason  present  to 
the  author’s  mind  for  the  employment  of 
almost  every  word ;  and  for  each  word’s 
coming  in  just  where  it  does.  This  is 
true  even  of  prose.  And  I  should  fancy 
that  few  men  would  long  continue  to  write 
for  any  periodical  the  editor  of  which  was 
wont  to  cut  and  carve  upon  their  articles. 
You  remember  how  bitterly  Southey  used 
to  complain  of  the  way  in  which  Lock¬ 
hart  altered  his.  But  all  this  holds  good 
with  infinitely  greater  force  in  the  case  of 
poetry;  especially  in  the  case  of  such 
short  gems  as  many  of  those  in  Mr.  Pat¬ 
more’s  volume.  The  prose  writer,  how¬ 
ever  accurate,  covers  his  pages  a  day; 
each  sentence  is  carefully  weighed;  but 
weighed  rapidly.  But  the  poet  has  lin¬ 
gered  long  over  every  wora  in  his  hap- 

fjiest  verse.  How  carefully  each  phrase 
las  been  considered ;  how  each  phrase  is 
fitted  to  all  the  rest !  I  declare  it  seems 
to  me  there  is  something  sacred  in  the 
best  stanzas  of  a  great  poet.  It  is  profa¬ 
nation  to  alter  a  word.  And  you  know, 
how,  to  the  sensitively  strong  mind  and 
car  of  the  author  a  single  wrong  note 
makes  discord  of  the  whole;  the  altera¬ 
tion  of  a  w’ord  here  and  there  may  turn 
the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous.  And  such 
alterations  may  be  made  in  all  good  faith 
by  people  whose  discernment  is  not  sharp¬ 
ened  to  this  particular  use.  There  was 
a  pretty  song,  p<mular  some  years  ago, 
which  was  called  What  are  the  wild  waves 
saying  f  The  writer  had  many  times 
heard  that  song ;  but  he  hardly  recognized 
its  name  w’hen  he  heard  it  once  asked  for 
by  the  title  of  What  are  the  mad  waves 
roaring  f  Let  us  have  the  poet’s  w’ork  as 
he  left  it.  You  do  not  know'  how  painfully 
the  least  verbal  alteration  may  jar  upon  a 
sensitive  ear.  I  hold  that  so  sacred  is 
the  genuine  text  of  a  great  poet,  that  even 
to  the  punctuation,  and  the  capital  letters, 
however  eccentric  their  use  may  be,  it 
should  be  esteemed  as  sacrilege  to  touch 
it.  Let  me  say  here  that  no  man  w’ho 
does  not  know  the  effect  upon  poetry  of 
little  typographical  features  is  fit  to  edit 
any  poet.  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Co¬ 
ventry  Patmore  fails  here.  It  is  plain 
that  he  does  not  perceive,  with  the  sensi¬ 
tiveness  proper  to  the  editor  of  another 
man’s  poetry,  what  an  effect  upon  the  ex- 
ression  of  a  stanza  or  a  line  is  produced 
y  typographical  details.  Mr.  Patmore  not 
unfrequently  alters  the  punctuation  which 
the  authors  (we  may  suppose)  adopted 


after  consideration  ;  and  which  has  grown, 
to  every  true  reader  of  poetry,  as  much 
a  part  of  the  stanza  as  its  words  are. 
Every  one  knows  how  much  importance 
Words w’ortb  attached  to  the  use  of  capi¬ 
tal  letters.  Now,  in  the  poem  entitled 
Fidelity^  {Children'^s  Garland^  p.  248,) 
Mr.  Patmore  has  at  nine  different  places 
substituted  a  small  letter  for  Words¬ 
worth’s  capital ;  considerably  to  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  expression  of  the  piece ; 
and  at  any  rate,  to  the  clipping  of  the 
coin  Wordsw'orlh  left  us.  In  the  last 
verse  of  Poe’s  grand  poem.  The  Raven, 
Mr.  Patmore  has,  in  six  lines,  made  five 
alterations ;  one  quite  uncalled  for ;  four 
for  the  w'orse.  Poe  wrote  demon ;  Mr. 
Patmore  chooses  to  make  it  daemon.  Poo 
wrote  “  the  shadow  that  lies  floating  on 
the  floor  Mr.  Patmore  substitutes  is  for 
lies,  to  the  detriment  of  the  sense.  And 
Poe  ends  the  stanza  thus : 

“  And  my  soul  from  out  that  shadow  that  lies 
floating  on  the  floor 

Shall  be  lifted — nevermore  I 

It  is  extraordinary  how  many  varia¬ 
tions  for  the  worse  Mr.  Patmore  intro¬ 
duces  into  the  last  line.  He  makes  it 

“  Shall  be  lifted  ‘Nevermore.’” 

First.  The  dash  before  the  nevermore 
is  omitted :  a  loss. 

Second.  The  Kevermore  is  made  to  be¬ 
gin  with  a  capital:  which  though  very 
right  in  preceding  stanzas,  is  here  al> 
surd. 

Third.  The  Nevermore  is  marked  as  a 

auotation  ;  which  it  is  not.  It  is  one  in 
le  preceding  stanzas,  and  is  properly 
marked  as  one  ;  but  here  the  mark  of  quo¬ 
tation  is  wrong. 

Fourth.  Poe  puts,  most  fitly,  a  mark  of 
exclamation  after  the  nevermore  !  If  ever 
there  was  a  stanza  which  should  end  with 
that  point,  it  is  here.  But  Mr.  Patmore, 
for  no  earthly  reason,  leaves  it  out. 

Now,  some  folk  may  say  these  are 
small  matters.  I  beg  to  say  that  they  are 
not  small  matters  to  any  accurate  reader ; 
and  above  all,  to  any  reader  with  an  eye 
for  the  expression  of  poetry.  And  no  man 
who  has  not  an  eye  for  these  minute 
points,  and  who  does  not  feel  their  force, 
IS  fit  for  an  editor  of  poetry.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  no  mortal,  w'ith  an  eye  for  such 
niceties,  will  deny,  that  each  of  Mr.  Pat¬ 
more’s  four  alterations  of  one  lino  of 
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Poe,  is  an  alteration  for  the  worse.  I 
liave  taken  as  the  proper  representation  of 
Poe,  tlie  best  American  edition  of  his 
whole  works,  in  four  volumes.  Hut  if 
you  look  at  tite  beautiful  little  edition  of 
ins  poems,  edited  by  Mr.  llannay,  you 
will  find  that  the  accurate  scholar  has 
given  that  stanza  exactly  as  the  American 
edition  gives  it ;  and  of  course,  exactly 
right.  If  Mr.  Patmore  does  not  under¬ 
stand  how  indescribably  irritating  these 
little  cuttings  and  carvings  are  to  a  care¬ 
ful  reader  or  writer,  he  is  not  the  man  to 
edit  the  Childreti's  Garland^  or  any 
other  collection  of  poetry.  Every  one 
can  imagine  the  indignation  M’ith  which 
Wordsworth  the  scrupulous,  and  Poe  the 
minutely  accurate,  M'oiild  have  learned 
that  their  best  poems  were,  either  through 
(Mirelessness,  or  with  the  design  of  making 
them  better,  altered  by  Mr.  Patmore, 
even  in  the  matter  of  capital  letters  and 
points  ;  and  that  finally  tiie  result  was  to 
be  exhibited  to  the  world,  not  as  Raphael 
touched  up  by  Smith  the  sign-painter,  but 
as  Raphael  pure  and  genuine.  • 

And  while  thus  fault-finding  at  any 
rate,  I  am  obliged  to  say  that  though  ac¬ 
quitting  3Ir.  Patmore  of  any  vain-glorious 
purpose  of  improving  those  Poets 
from  whom  he  has  selected  his  Garland^ 
I  can  not  acquit  him  of  culpable  caivless- 
ncss  in  a  good  many  instances.  Though 
he  may  not  have  smeared  the  great  mas¬ 
ter's  picture  with  red  paint,  he  has  not 
been  sufficiently  careful  to  present  the 
picture  to  us  uusmeared  by  any  body  else. 
Except  in  those  “  very  few  instances”  in 
W’hich  he  has  changed  a  word  or  phrase 
“  unfit  for  children’s  reading,”  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  an  accurate  version  of  the 
text.  Rut  it  is  quite  easy  to  point  out 
instances  in  which  Mr.  Patmorea  reading 
could  not  have  been  derived  from  any 
edition  of  the  poet,  however  bad ;  nor  can 
any  one  say  that  Mr.  I’atmore’s  reading  is 
an  improvement  upon  the  textus  receptus. 
The  tliird  and  fourth  lines  of  Macaulay’s 
poem,  Tlie  Armada,  runs  as  follows : 

“  When  that  great  ficet  invincible  against  her 
bore  in  vain 

The  richest  spoils  of  Mexico,  the  stoutest 
hearts  of  Spain.” 

Mr.  Patmore  makes  two  alterations  in 
these  lines.  For  that  great  fleet  he  reads 
the  great  fleet,  to  the  detriment  alike  of 
rhythm  and  meaning.  And  for  the  rklMt 
spoils  of  Mexico,  ne  reads  the  richest 
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stores.  It  is  extremely  plain  that  spoils 
is  a  much  better  word  than  stores.  It  was 
not  the  stores  of  Mexico;  that  is,  the 
wealth  stored  up  in  Mexico,  that  the  Ar¬ 
mada  bore.  It  was  the  spoils  of  Mexico  ; 
that  is,  the  wealth  which  the  Spaniards  had 
taken  away  from  Mexico,  that  the  Armada 
bore.  It  is  possible  that  the  Spaniards 
may  have  taken  away  aU  the  wealth  of 
Mexico ;  in  which  case  the  spoils  and  the 
stores  w'ould  coincide  in  fact.  Rut  they 
would  still  be  totally  different  in  concep¬ 
tion  ;  and  so  exact  a  writer  as  Macaulay 
would  never  confound  the  two  things. 

Next,  let  us  turn  to  Campbell’s  touch¬ 
ing  verses  entitled  The  Parrot.  Camp¬ 
bell  put  at  the  top  of  his  verses  the  words. 
The  Parrot :  a  Domestic  Anecdote.  Mr. 
Patmore  puts  the  words.  The  Parrot:  a 
true  Story.  The  poem  tells  us,  very  sim¬ 
ply  and  beautifully,  how  a  certain  parrot, 
which  in  its  early  days  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  hear  the  Spanish  language  spok¬ 
en,  was  brought  to  the  island  of  Mull; 
where,  we  may  well  suppose,  it  heard  no 
Spanish.  It  lived  in  Mull  for  many  years 
till  its  green  .and  gold  changed  to  gray ; 
till  it  grew  blind  and  apparently  dumb. 
Rut  let  the  story  be  told  in  the  poet’.s 
words : 

”  At  last,  when  blind  and  seeming  dumb, 

He  scolded,  laughed,  and  spoke  no  more, 

A  Spanish  stranger  chanced  to  come 
To  Mulla’s  shore; 

He  hailed  the  bird  in  Spanish  speech. 

The  bird  in  Spanish  speech  replied, 

Flapped  round  bis  cage  with  joyous  screech, 
Dropped  down,  and  died.” 

In  glancing  over  Mr.  Patmore’s  reading 
of  this  little  piece,  I  am  annoyed  by  ob¬ 
serving  several  alterations  in  Campbell’s 

fmnetuation ;  every  alteration  manifestly 
or  the  worse.  Rut  there  is  a  more 
serious  tampering  with  the  text.  The 
moral  of  the  poem,  of  course,  is  that  par¬ 
rots  have  hearts  and  memories  as  well  a.^^ 
we.  And  the  poem  sets  ont  by  stating 
that  great  principle.  The  first  verse  is : 

“  The  deep  affections  of  the  breast. 

That  Heaven  to  living  things  imparts. 
Are  not  exclusively  possessed 
By  human  hearts.” 

Mr.  Patmore  has  the  bad  taste,  not  to  say 
more,  to  leave  that  verse  out.  I  can  not 
see  any  good  reason  why.  The  principle 
it  states  is  one  which  a  word  or  two 
would  render  quite  intelligible  to  any 
so 
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child.  Indeed,  to  any  child  who  could 
not  take  in  th-at  principle,  the  entire  story 
would  be  <]|uite  unintelligible.  And  I  can 
not  recognize  Mr.  Patmore’s  treatment  of 
this  poem  as  other  than  an  unjustifiable 
tampering  with  the  coin  of  the  realm. 

There  is  another  poem  of  Campbell’s 
which  fares  as  badly.  Campbell  calls  it 
Napoleon  and  the  British  Sailor.  Mr. 
Patmore  in  his  zeal  for  cutting  and  carv¬ 
ing,  calls  it  Napoleon  and  the  Sailor  :  a 
Pue  Story.  This  poem,  like  the  last,  sets 
out  with  a  principle  or  sentiment;  and 
then  goes  on  with  the  facts.  Mr.  Pat¬ 
more  takes  it  upon  himself  to  leave  out 
that  first  verse ;  and  then  to  daub  the 
second  verse  in  order  to  make  it  intelligi¬ 
ble  in  the  absence  of  the  first.  I  hold  i 
this  to  be  utterly  unpardonable.  It  is 
emphatically  Raphael  improved  by  the 
sign-painter.  And  the  pretext  of  any 
thing  “unfit  for  children’s  reading”  will  i 
not  hold  here.  Any  child  that  could  un¬ 
derstand  the  story  would  understand  this 
first  verse : 

I  love  contemplating — apart 
From  all  his  homicidal  glory. 

The  traits  that  soften  to  our  heart 

♦  Napoleon’s  story !” 

Then  Campbell’s  second  verse  runs  thus : 

“  ’Twas  while  his  banners  at  Boulogne 
Armed  in  our  island  every  freeman, 

Ilis  navy  chanced  to  capture  one 
Poor  British  seaman.” 

Thus  simply  and  naturally  does  the 
story  which  follows  rise  out  of  the  senti¬ 
ment  which  the  poet  has  expressed.  But 
as  Mr.  Patmore  has  cut  out  the  sentiment, 
he  finds  it  necessary  to  tamper  with  the 
second  verse,  and  accordingly  he  starts  in 
this  abrupt,  awkward,  and  ugly  fashion  ; 
which  no  true  reader  of  Campbell  will  be¬ 
hold  without  much  indignation,  and  which 
would  have  roused  the  sensitive  poet  him¬ 
self  to  still  greater  wrath  : 

“  Napoleon’s  banners  at  Boulogne 
•  Armed  in  our  island  every  freeman, 

His  navy  chanced. 

And  so  on.  Here,  you  see,  in  the  verse 
as  improved  by  Mr.  Patmore,  we  have 
two  distinct  propositions,  separated  by  a 
comma.  Mr.  Patmore  not  merely  has  no 
eye  for  punctuation,  but  is  plainly  igno¬ 
rant  of  its  first  principles.  If  any  school¬ 
boy,  after  having  had  the  use  of  the  colon 


and  semicolon  explained  to  him,  were  to 
use  a  comma  in  such  fashion  in  an  English 
theme,  ho  would  richly  deserve  a  black 
mark  for  stupidity ;  and  he  would  doubt¬ 
less  receive  one.  But  apart  from  this 
lesser  matter,  which  will  not  seem  small 
to  any  one  with  a  sense  of  grammatical 
accuracy,  I  ask  whether  it  be  not  too  bad 
that  Campbell’s  natural  and  beautiful 
verse  should  be  adulterated  into  this  irri¬ 
tating  caricature  of  it  ? 

Let  us  next  test  Mr.  Patmore’s  accuracy 
in  exhibiting  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Every 
bodv  knows  Lady  Heron^s  Song,  which 
Sir  Walter  himself  called  Lochinvar  /  but 
which  Mr.  Patmore,  eager  for  change, 
calls  Young  Lochinvar.  Sir  Walter’s 
first  two  lines  are  these : 

0,  young  Lochinvar  is  come  out  of  the  west. 

Through  all  the  wide  Border  his  steed  was 
the  best” 

Mr.  Patmore  can  not  render  these  sim¬ 
ple  lines  accurately.  He  begins  West 
with  a  c<apital  letter ;  which,  right  or 
wrong.  Sir  Walter  did  not.  Then  he 
puts  a  point  of  exclamation  after  West, 
where  Sir  Walter  has  a  comma.  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  tells  us  that  Lochinvar’s  steed  was  the 
best;  Mr.  Patmore  improves  the  state¬ 
ment  into  his  steed  is  the  best,  ’fhe  very 
pittiness  of  these  changes  makes  them  the 
more  irritating.  Granting  that  Mr.  Pat¬ 
more’s  reading  is  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  the  original,  why  not  leave  us  the 
poem  as  the  great  man  gave  it  us  ? 
Through  all  that  well-known  song,  one  is 
worried  by  Mr.  Patmore’s  wretched  little 
smears  of  red  paint.  The  punctuation 
throughout  is  no  longer  matter  for  an  im¬ 
position  ;  it  is  matter  for  a  flogging.  Sir 
Walter  says, 

“  So  boldly  he  entered  the  Netherby  Hall 

Mr.  Patmore  with  his  brush  makes  it  so 
bravely.  And,  eager  for  change  at  anv 
price,  3Ir.  Patmore  gives  us  a  new  spell¬ 
ing  of  the  name  of  the  river  Esk.  Sir 
Walter,  like  every  body  else,  spells  that 
word  ^k.  Mr.  Patmore  is  not  content 
with  this,  but  developes  the  word  into 
Eske.  Sir  Walter  describes  a  certain  lo¬ 
cality  as  Cannobie  Lee;  Mr.  Patmore  im¬ 
proves  the  name  into  Cannobie  lea. 
And  finally,  the  song  ending  with  a  ques¬ 
tion,  Sir  Waiter  ends  it  with  a  point  of 
interrogation.  But  Mr.  Patmore,  imps- 
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tient  of  the  restraints  of  prammar,  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  point  of  exclamati  n. 

All  this  is  really  too  bad.  Hyron  fares 
no  better ;  and  ^Ir.  Patmore’s  alterations 
are  of  the  same  irritating  and  contemptible 
kind.  liyron  wrote 

“  And  there  Ujr  the  steed  with  his  nostril  nil 
wide, 

But  through  it  there  roll’d  not  the  breath  of 
his  pride 

Mr.  Patmore  can  not  leave  this  alone. 
In  the  first  line  he  reads  nostrib  for  nos¬ 
tril  ^  in  the  second,  them  for  it.  Xow', 
not  only  are  Ilyron’s  words  the  best,  just 
because  Byron  chose  them,  but  Byron’s 
description  is  strikingly  true  to  fact. 
Every  one  who  has  seen  a  horse  fallen,  or 
a  horse  dead,  knows  how  remarkably  flat 
the  creature  lies  upon  the  ground.  It  is 
startling  to  find  the  si.vteen  hands  of 
hight,  when  the  animal  was  upon  his  legs, 
turned  to  something  that  hardly  surpasses 

{'our  knee  when  the  creature  is  lying  upon 
lis  side.  And  tlie  he:Ml  of  a  dead  horse, 
lying  ujK)n  the  ground,  w’onld  show  one 
nostril  and  not  ttco.  You  would  see  only 
the  ut)|)er  otie,  and  remark  tl)at  the  warm 
breath  of  the  creature  was  no  longer 
rolling  through  that.  These  little  mat¬ 
ters  make  just  the  difference  betw’een  be¬ 
ing  accurate  and  being  inaccurate ;  be¬ 
tween  being  right  and  being  wrong. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  be  from  a 
desire  to  improve  Mr.  Keble’s  name,  that 
Mr.  Patmore,  in  his  Index  of  Writers.,  al¬ 
ters  it  to  KeebU.  I  object  likewise  to 
Mr.  Patmore’s  improving  Barnfield’s  cou¬ 
plet 

“  She,  poor  bird,  as  all  forlorn. 

Leaned  her  breast  up  till  a  thorn:” 

by  substituting  against  for  up  till.  The 
very  stupidest  child  would  know',  after  one 
telling,  the  meaning  of  up  till ;  and  Mr. 
Patmore’s  alteration  is  a  destruction  of  the 
antique  flavor  of  the  ])iece. 

The  thoughtful  reader,  who  has  had 
some  experienceof  life,  must  have  arrive<l 
at  this  conviction ;  that  if  tw'o  or  three 
slices  of  a  leg  of  mutton  are  extremely 
bad,  all  the  rest  of  the  leg  is  probably  bad 
too.  I  have  not  examined  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Patmore’s  volume ;  but  I  am  obliged 
to  conclude,  from  tlie  absence  of  minute 
accuracy  in  the  pieces  which  I  have  ex¬ 
amined,  that  the  entire  volume  is  deficient 
in  minute  accuracy.  Xow,  in  a  book 
like  this,  accuracy  is  the  first  thing.  If 


any  scholar  were  to  take  np  a  play  of 
.(Eschylus  or  Aristophanes,  and  find  it  as 
carelessly  edited  as  several  of  the  poems 
which  we  have  considered,  I  think  the 
scholar  would  be  disposed  to  throw  that 
play  into  the  fire.  And  I  can  not  for  my 
life  see  why  perfect  accuracy  should  be  less 
sought  after  by  an  editor  of  English  poems 
than  by  an  editor  of  Greek  plays. 

But  on  the  general  question  of  cutting 
and  carving  I  would  almost  go  so  far  as  , 
to  say,  that  after  a  poem  has  been  current 
for  years,  and  has  found  a  place  in  many 
memories,  not  even  its  author  has  a  right 
to  alter  it.  Nothing,  at  least,  but  an  im¬ 
provement  the  most  extraordinary  can 
justify  such  a  breaking  in  upon  a  host  of 
old  associations.  It  is  a  mortifying  thing 
when  a  man  looks,  in  later  life,  into  the 
volume  of  his  favorite  author,  to  find  that 
the  things  he  best  remembers  are  no  lon¬ 
ger  there.  Even  manifest  improvement 
can  not  reconcile  us  to  the  change.  When 
the  present  w'riter  was  a  youth  at  college, 
he  cherished  an  enthusiastic  admiration  for 
John  Foster’s  Essays.  Let  it  be  said,  his 
admiration  is  hardly  less  now.  I  read  and 
re-read  them  in  a  large  octavo  volume; 
one  of  the  earlier  editions,  w'hich  had  not 
received  the  author’s  latest  corrections. 
Yet  I  valued  every  phrase;  and  I  well  re¬ 
member  how'  aggrieved  I  felt  when  I  got 
an  edition  with  Foster’s  final  emendations, 
and  found  that  Foster  had  cut  out,  and 
toned  down,  and  varied,  just  the  things  of 
which  my  memory  kept  the  firmest  hold. 
One  feels  as  though  one  had  a  vested  in¬ 
terest  in  what  had  been  so  prized  and  lin¬ 
gered  over.  You  know  how  Wordsw’orth 
and  Moore  kept  touching  up  their  verses; 
generally  for  the  worse.  I  do  not  think 
the  last  edition,  which  Wordsworth  him¬ 
self  corrected,  is  the  best  edition  of  his 
poetry.  In  that  poem  of  his  which  has 
already  lK.*en  named,  concerning  the  faith¬ 
ful  dog  on  Ilelveliyn,  he  m.ade,  late  in 
life,  various  little  changes ;  which  not  be¬ 
ing  decideilly  far  the  better,  must  be  held 
as  for  the  worse.  For  any  change  from 
the  dear  old  way  is  for  the  worse,  unless 
it  be  very  markedly  for  the  better.  And 
surely,  after  describiug  the  finding  of  the 
poor  tourist’s  body,  the  old  way,  which 
was  this : 

“Sid  sight!  the  shepherd,  with  a  sigh, 
Looks  round,  to  learn  the  history 

is  quite  as  good  as  the  new  way,  which  is 
this : 
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“  The  appalled  Discoverer  with  a  sigh, 

Looks  round,  to  learn  the  history.” 

No  rule,  indeed,  can  be  laid  down  here. 
No  great  poet  cuts  and  carves  upon  his 
own  productions  so  much  as  !Mr. 
son.  You  remember  how 

“  Revered  Victoria,  you  that  hold — ” 

has  changed  into 

“  Revered,  beloved,  oh  you  that  hold.” 

You  remember  how  in  the  story  of  the 
schoolboys  who  stole  a  litter  of  pigs,  the 
passage, 

“We  paid  in  person,  scored  upon  that  part 
Which  cherubs  want.” 

has  now  dropped  all  reference  to  the 
scoring.  And  Locksley  Hall  bristles 
with  verbal  alterations,  W’hich  every  care¬ 
ful  reader  of  Tennyson  know's.  One 
bows,  of  course,  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Tennyson ;  and  does  not  venture  to  set 
up  one’s  own  taste  as  against  his.  Yet, 
let  me  confess  it,  I  miss  and  I  regret  some 
of  the  old  things.  Doubtless  there  are 
passages  w'hich  at  the  first  were  o|)en  to 
hostile  criticism,  and  which  met  it ;  which 
now  have  been  raised  above  all  cavil. 
There  is  that  passage  in  the  Dream  of 
f\iir  Womtn^  which  describes  the  death 
of  Iphigenia.  She  tells  of  it  herself. 
Here  is  the  verse  as  it  stands  even  in  the 
seventh  edition : 

“  The  tall  ina.sts  quivered  as  they  lay  afloat, 
The  temples  and  the  people  and  the  shore ; 

One  dretB  a  tharp  knife  throvgh  my  tender 
throat 

Slovly — and  nothing  more." 

Every  one  feels  how  unpleasant  is  the 
picture  conveyed  by  the  last  two  lines.  It 
passes  the  limits  of  tragedy,  and  ap¬ 
proaches  the  physically  revolting.  It  is, 
ikewise,  suggestive  rather  of  the  killing 
of  a  sheep  or  pig,  than  of  the  solemn  sa¬ 
crifice  of  a  human  being.  I  confess,  I 
incomparably  prefer  tlie  simplicity  of 
the  inspired  statement:  “And  Abraham 
stretched  forth  his  hand,  and  took  the 
knife  to  slay  his  son.”  We  don’t  want 
any  details  as  to  how  the  knife  was  to  be 
used ;  or  as  to  the  precise  point  at  which 
it  w’as  to  let  out  life.  It  would  jar,  were 
were  we  to  read,  “Abraham  stretched 
forth  his  hand,  and  was  just  going  to  cut 
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Isaac’s  throat.”  Now  Mr.  Tennyson  is 
worse  than  that ;  for  he  gives  us,  doubt¬ 
less  with  painful  accuracy,  the  account  of 
the  actual  cutting  of  the  throat.  Tlien, 
beside  this,  Mr.  Tennyson’s  verse,  as  it 
used  to  stand,  w’as  susceptible  of  a  wrong 
interpretation.  I  do  not  mean  th.at  any 
candid  reader  would  be  likely  to  mistake 
the  poet’s  sense ;  but  I  mean  that  an  ill- 
set  critic  would  have  occasion  for  misre¬ 
presenting  it.  You  may  remember  that  a 
severe  critic  did  misrepresent  it.  In  an 
ancient  Review,  you  may  see  the  verse 
printed  as  I  have  given  it  above ;  and 
then  the  critic  goes  on  to  say  something 
like  this  :  “  What  an  unreasonable  pereon 
Iiihigenia  must  have  been  !  ‘  He  cut  my 

throat ;  nothing  more  ;’  what  more  could 
the  woman  possibly  want  ?”  Of  course,  toe 
know  what  the  poet  meant ;  but,  in  strict¬ 
ness,  what  he  meant  he  did  not  say.  But 
look  to  the  latest  edition  of  Mr.  Tenny¬ 
son’s  poems ;  and  you  will  be  content. 
Here  is  the  verse  now.  You  will  see  that 
it  has  been  most  severely  cat  and  carved  ; 
but  to  a  most  admirable  result : 

“  The  high  masts  trembled  as  they  lay  afloat ; 

The  towers,  the  temples  wavered,  and  the 
shore ; 

The  bright  death  quivered  at  the  victim’s 
throat, 

Touched,  and  I  knew  no  more.” 

I  should  fancy,  my  friend,  that  you 
have  nothing  to  say  against  such  tamiper- 
ing  with  the  coin.  This  is  as  though  a 
piece  of  baser  metal  were  touched  with 
the  philosopher’s  stone,  and  turned  to 
gold.  And  there  have  been  cases  in  which 
a  very  felicitous  change  has  been  made  by 
one  man  upon  the  writing?  of  another.  A 
single  touch  has  sometimes  done  it.  I 
wonder  whether  Mr.  Palgrave  w’as  aware 
that  in  giving  in  his  book  those  well- 
known  verses  To  Althea  from  Prison., 
which  he  rather  absurdly  describes  as  by 
Colonel  Lovelace,  (why  does  he  not  tell 
us  that  his  extracts  from  a  greater  poet 
are  by  William  Shakspeare,  Esquire  /), 
there  is  one  verse  which  he  has  not  given 
as  Ijovelace  wrote  it, 

“  When  I  lie  tangled  in  her  hair 
And  fettend  to  her  eye. 

The  birds,  that  wanton  in  the  air. 

Know  DO  such  liberty.” 

Lovelace  w'rote  “  the  gods  that  wanton  in 
the  air;”  and  birds  -was  substituted  by 
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Bishop  Percy.  It  is  a  simple  and  obvious 
substitution  ;  and  the  change  is  so  greatly 
and  so  unquestionably  for  the  better,  that 
it  may  well  be  accepted  ;  as  indeed  it  has 
universally  been. 

The  mention  of  a  happy  substitution 
naturally  suggests  the  most  unhappy  sub¬ 
stitution  on  record.  You  may  remember 
how  the  great  scholar,  Bentley,  puffed  up 
by  his  success  in  making  emendations  on 
Horace  and  Terence,  unluckily  took  it 
upon  himself  to  edit  ^Milton.  And  here 
indeed,  we  have,  with  a  vengesmee,  Ra¬ 
phael  improved  by  the  painter  of  wag¬ 
ons.  Milton  wrote,  as  every  body  knows  : 

“  No  light,  but  rather  darkness  visible 

but  Bentley,  eager  to  improve  the  line, 
turns  it  to 

“  No  light,  but  rather  a  tran^iruoun  gloom” 

There  is  another  passage  in  which  the 
contrast  between  the  master  and  the  wag¬ 
on  painter  is  hardly  less  marked.  Where 
Milton  wrote, 

**  Our  torments  also  may  in  length  of  time  | 

Become  our  elements 

Bentley,  as  an  improvement,  substituted 
the  following  remarkable  passage : 

“  Then,  a$  'tuxu  tedl  observed,  our  torments 
may. 

Become  our  elements.” 

It  is  to  be  admitted  that  the  stnpidity  of 
Bentley’s  reading,  is  even  surpassed  by 
its  impudence.  Of  course,  the  principle 
taken  for  granted  at  the  beginning  of 
such  a  work  is,  that  Bentley’s  taste  and 
judgment  were  better  than  Milton’s.  For, 
you  observe,  there  was  no  pretext  here 
of  restoring  a  more  accurate  reading,  lost 
through  time;  there  was  no  pretext  of 
giving  more  exactly  what  Milton  wrote. 
There  was  no  question  as  to  Milton’s  pre¬ 
cise  words ;  but  Bentley  thought  to  make 
them  better.  And  there  is  something 
insufferable  in  the  picture  of  the  self-satis¬ 
fied  old  Don,  sitting  down  in  his  easy- 
chair  with  Paradise  Lost and,  pencil  in 
hand,  proceeding  to  improve  it.  Doubt¬ 
less  he  was  a  very  great  classical  scholar  ; 
but  unless  his  wits  h.ad  mainly  forsaken 
him  when  he  set  himself  to  edit  Milton,  it 
is  very  plain  that  he  never  coiihl  have 
been  more  than  an  acute  verbal  critic. 


Thinking  of  Bentley’s  Milton,  one  ima- 
fnnes  the  Apollo  Belvedere  put  in  a  hair¬ 
dresser’s  window,  with  a ,  magnificent 
wig;  and  dressed  in  a  suit  of  clothes  of 
the  very  latest  fashion.  I  think  likewise 
of  an  incident  in  the  life  of  Mr.  N.  P.  Wil¬ 
lis,  the  American  author.  When  he  was 
at  college  in  his  youth,  the  head  of  his  col¬ 
lege  kept  a  white  horse,  which  he  was  ac- 
custonieil  to  drive  in  a  vehicle  of  some 
kind  or  other.  ]Mr.  N.  P.  Willis  and  his 
companions  surreptitiously  obtained  tem¬ 
porary  possession  of  the  horse  ;  and  paint¬ 
ed  it  crimson,  with  a  blue  mane  ana  tail. 
I  confess  that  I  like  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis  bet¬ 
ter  for  that  deed,  than  for  any  thing  else 
I  ever  heard  of  his  doing;  and  I  may 
mention,  for  the  satisfaction  of  my  young¬ 
er  readers,  that  the  colors  used  in  painting 
the  horse  were  of  such  a  nature,  that  they 
adhered  to  the  animal  for  a  lengthened 
period,  notwithstanding  all  endeavors  to 
remove  them.  Now  Dr.  Bentley,  in  edit¬ 
ing  Milton,  did  as  it  were  paint  the  white 
horse  crimson  and  blue  ;  and  then  exhibit 
it  to  the  world,  saying :  “  That  is  Smith’s 
fine  hoi'se  !”  Nor  should  it  be  accepted 
as  any  apology  for  like  conduct  on  the 
part  of  any  editor,  that  the  editor  in  good 
faith  h.as  such  a  liking  for  these  colors,  that 
he  thinks  a  horse  looks  best  when  it  looks 
blue  and  crimson.  And  though  the  change 
made  by  an  editor  be  not  of  such  a  compre¬ 
hensive  nature  as  the  painting  of  an  entire 
horse  anew,  but  rather  consist  of  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  little  touches  here  and  there ;  as 
points  change<],  capitals  left  out,  and 
whichet  for  thats ;  still  the  result  is  very 
irritating.  You  know  that  a  very  small 
infusion  of  a  foreign  substance  can  vitiate 
a  thing.  Two  drops  of  prussic  acid  in  a 
cup  of  water ;  two  smears  of  red  paint 
across  the  Rajdiael ;  affect  the  whole.  I 
know  hardly  any  offense,  short  of  great 
crime,  which  seems  to  me  deserving  of  so 
severe  punishment,  as  this  of  clipping  the 
coin  of  the  realm  of  literature. 

There  is  something,  too,  which  irritates 
one,  in  the  self-sufficient  attitude  which  is 
naturally  assumed  by  a  man  who  is  cutting 
and  carving  the  composition  of  another. 
It  is  an  evil  which  attends  all  reviewing, 
and  which  a  modest  an<l  conscientious  re¬ 
viewer  must  feel  keenly,  that  in  reviewing 
another  man’s  book,  you  seem  to  assume 
a  certain  superiority  to  him.  For  in 
every  case  in  which  you  find  fault  with 
him,  you  are  aware  that  the  question 
comes  just  to  this  /  whether  your  opinion 
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or  his  is  worth  most.  To  which  may  hi* 
added  the  further  question ;  whether  you 
or  he  have  devoted  most  time  and  tlmught 
to  forming  a  just  opinion  on  this  particular 
point.  But  when  a  man  sits  down  not 
merely  to  point  out  an  author’s  faults,  hut 
to  correct  them,  the  assumption  of  supe¬ 
riority  is  more  marked  still.  And  every 
body  knows  that  the  writings  of  great 
geniuses  have  been  unsparinglv  cut  and 
carved  by  \ery  inferior  men.  You  know 
how  Byron  sent  77ie  Siege  of  Corinth  to 
Mr.  Gifford,  giving  him  full  power  to  alter 
it  to  any  extent  he  pleased.  And  you 
know  how  Mr.  Gifford  did  alter  it;  hy 
cutting  out  all  the  good  passages  .and 
leaving  all  the  bad.  Tlie  present  writer 
has  seen  a  man  in  the  very  act  of  cutting 
and  carving.  Once  upon  a  time,  I  entered 
a  steamer  which  was  wont  to  ply  upon 
the  waters  of  a  certain  noble  river,  that 
winds  between  Highland  hills.  .^Vnd  en¬ 
tering  that  bark,  I  beheld  a  certain 
friend,  seated  on  the  quarter  deck,  with  a 
little  volume  in  his  hand.  I  never  saw'  a 
man  look  more  entirely  satisfied  with  him¬ 
self  than  did  my  friend,  as  he  turned  over 
the  leaves  of  the  little  volume  in  a  hasty, 
skipping  fashion,  and  jauntily  scribbled 
here  and  there  with  a  pencil.  I  beheld 
him  in  silence  for  a  time,  and  then  asked 
what  on  earth  he  was  doing.  “  Oh !”  said 
he,  “  I  am  a  member  of  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  Great  Council  to  prepare 
a  new  book  of  hymns  to  be  sung  through¬ 
out  the  churches  of  this  country.  And 
this  little  volume  is  a  proof  copy  of  the 
hymns  suggested  ;  and  a  copy  of  it  is  sent 
to  each  member  of  the  committee  to  re¬ 
ceive  his  emandations.  And  as  you  see, 
I  am  beguiling  my  time  in  sailing  down 
the  river,  by  improving  these  hymns.”  In 
this  easy  manner  did  my  friend  scribble 
whatever  alterations  might  casually  sug¬ 
gest  themselves,  upon  the  best  composi¬ 
tions  of  the  best  hymn  writers.  Slowly 
and  laboriously  had  the  authors  written 
those  hymns,  carefully  weighing  each 
word ;  and  weighing  each  w’ord  perhaps 
for  a  very  long  time.  But  in  the  pauses 
of  conversation,  with  no  serious  thought 
whatsoever,  but  willing  to  testify  how 
much  better  he  knew  w’hat  a  hymn  should 
be  than  the  best  authors  of  that  kind  of 
literature,  did  my  friend  set  down  his 
random  thoughts.  Give  me  that  volume, 
said  I,  with  no  small  indignation.  He 
gave  it  to  me,  and  I  proceeded  to  examine 
his  improvements.  And  I  can  honestly 
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say  that  not  merely  was  every  alteration 
for  the  worse,  but  that  many  of  the  al¬ 
terations  testified  my  friend’s  utter  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  very  first  principles  of  metrical 
composition  ;  and  that  all  ol  them  testified 
the  extreme  narrowness  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  that  species  of  literature.  Some 
of  the  verses,  as  altered  by  him,  were  as¬ 
tounding  specimens  of  rhythm.  The  only 
thing  I  ever  saw  which  eqmdled  them  was 
a  stanza  by  a  local  poet,  very  zealous  for 
the  observance  of  tire  Lord’s  day.  Here 
is  the  stanza : 

“  Ye  that  keep  horses,  read  psalm  60 : 

To  win  money  on  the  Sabbath  day,  see 
that  ye  never  be  so  thrifty !” 

In  Scotband,  we  have  a  psalter  and  a 
hymnal  imposed  by  ecclesiastical  autho¬ 
rity  ;  so  that  in  all  parish  churches  there  is 
entire  uniformity  in  the  words  of  praise. 
But  it  worries  one  to  enter  a  church  in 
England,  and  to  find,  as  one  finds  so  offen, 
that  the  incumbent  has  published  a  hymnal 
the  sale  of  which  he  insures  by  using  it  in 
his  church ;  and  all  the  hymns  in  which 
are  cut  and  carved  to  suit  his  ])cculiar 
doctrinal  and  wsthetical  views.  The  exe¬ 
crable  taste  and  the  remarkable  ignorance 
evinced  in  some  of  these com|)ilations,  have 
on  myself,  I  confess,  the  very  reverse  of  a 
devotional  effect.  And  the  inexpressible 
badness  of  certain  of  the  hymns  I  have 
seen  in  such  volumes,  leads  me  to  the  be¬ 
lief  that  they  must  be  the  original  com- 
iwsitions  of  the  editor  himself.  There  is 
an  excellent  little  volume  of  psalms  and 
hymns  collected  by  Mr.  Henry  Herbert 
Wyatt,  of  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton  ;  but 
even  in  it,  one  is  annoyed  by  occasional 
needless  changes.  In  Bishop  Heber’s 
beautiful  hymn,  which  begins  “From 
Greenland’s  icy  mountains,”  Mr.  Wyatt 
has  smeared  the  third  verse.  The  Bishop 
wrote,  as  every  one  knows  : 

“  Shall  we,  whose  souls  are  lighted 
Wiih  wisdom  from  on  high, 

Shall  we  to  men  benighted 
The  lamp  of  life  deny  t” 

But  Mr.  Wyatt  substitutes  can  for  the 
shall  with  which  the  first  and  third  lines 
begin,  a  change  which  no  man  of  sense  can 
call  an  improvement.  A  hymn  to  which  I 
always  turn,  as  one  that  tests  an  editor,  is 
Bishop  Ken’s  iucomj)arable  one,  common¬ 
ly  called  the  Evening  Hymn.  I  find,  with 
pleasure,  that  Mr.  Wyatt  has  not  tried  to 
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improve  it,  save  that  he  has  adopted  an 
alteration  which  has  been  all  but  univer¬ 
sally  accepted.  Bishop  Ken  wrote  : 

“  All  praise  to  Thee,  iny  God,  this  night 

while  most  of  us,  from  childhood,  have 
been  taught  to  substitute  Glory  for  All 
Praise.  And  this  is  certainly  an  improve¬ 
ment.  Glory,  gloria.,  is  certainly  the  right 
word  with  which  to  begin  an  ascription  of 
praise  to  the  Almighty.  If  not  in  itself 
the  fittest  word,  the  most  ancient  and 
revered  associations  of  the  Christian 
Church  give  it  a  prescriptive  right  to  pre¬ 
ference.  A  hymn  which  no  man  seems 
able  to  keep  his  sacrilegious  hands  off,  is 
Charles  Wesley’s  hymn  : 

“  Jesu,  lover  of  my  soul.” 

I  observe  Mr.  Wyatt  makes  three  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  first  three  lines  of  it ;  each  al¬ 
teration  for  the  worse.  But  I  begin  to  be 
aware  that  no  human  being  can  be  trusted 
to  sit  down  with  a  hymn-book  and  a  pen¬ 
cil,  with  leave  to  cut  and  carve.  There  is 
a  fascination  about  the  work  of  tamper¬ 
ing,  and  a  man  comes  to  change  for  what 
is  bad,  rather  than  not  change  at  all. 
There  are  analogous  cases.  When  I  dwelt 
in  the  country,  I  was  once  cutting  a  little 
path  through  a  dense  thicket  of  ever¬ 
greens  and  a  friend  from  the  city,  who  was 
staying  with  us,  went  out  with  me  to  su¬ 
perintend  the  proceedings.  Weakly,  I 
put  into  my  friend’s  hands  a  large  and 
sharp  weapon  called  in  Scotland  a  scutch- 
ing-Knife.,  and  told  him  he  might  smooth 
oft' certain  twigs  which  projected  unduly 
on  the  path.  My  friend  speedily  felt  the 
fascination  of  cutting  and  carving.  And 
after  having  done  considerable  damage,  he 
restored  me  the  weapon,  saying  he  felt  its 

ossession  was  a  temptation  too  strong  for 

im  to  resist.  When  walking  about  with 
the  keen  sharp  steel  in  his  hand  it  was 
really  impos.sible  to  help  snipping  off  any 
projecting  branch  which  obtruded  itself 
upon  the  attention.  And  the  writer’s  ser¬ 
vant  (dead,  poor  fellow,  one  of  the 
worthiest  though  most  unbending  of  men) 
declared  with  much  solemnity  and  con¬ 
siderable  indignation,  that  in  forming  a 
walk  he  would  never  again  suffer  the 
scutching  -  knife  to  be  in  any  other 
hands  than  his  own.  Kow,  it  is  a 
like  temptation  that  assails  the  editor  of 
hymns  ;  and  even  if  the  editor  is  a  com¬ 


petent  man,  fand  in  most  cases  he  is  not,) 

I  don’t  think  it  safe  to  trust  him  with 
the  scutching-knife.  The  only  editor  of 
hymns  whom  the  writer  esteems  as  a  per¬ 
fect  editor,  is  Sir  lioundell  Palmer.  For 
Sir  Koundell  starts  with  the  determina¬ 
tion  to  give  us  each  hymn  exactly  as  its  au¬ 
thor  left  it.  It  is  delightful  to  read  “  All 
praise  to  thee,  my  God,  this  night and 
to  come  upon 

“  Jesu,  lover  of  my  soul, 

Let  me  to  Thy  bosom  fly 

after  “Jesu,  Saviour  of  my  soul,”  and  “  Je* 
sus,  refuge  of  my  soul.”  I  remark,  in  Sir 
Uoundell’s  book,  occasional  signs  of  hav¬ 
ing  taken  a  hymn  from  an  early  edition  of 
the  author’s  works ;  which  in  later  edi¬ 
tions  was  retouched  by  the  author  him¬ 
self.  Thus  James  Montgomery’s  “Friend 
after  friend  departs”  is  given  as  first  pub¬ 
lished,  not  as  the  author  left  it.  In  the 
four  verses  Montgomery  made  five  altera¬ 
tions,  which  are  not  shown  in  Sir  Roun- 
dell’s  work.  But,  as  one  who  feels  much 
interest  in  hymnal  literature,  and  who  has 
given  some  attention  to  it,  I  can  not  re¬ 
frain  from  saying  that,  in  the  matter  of 
faithfulness.  Sir  Roundell  Palmer’s  book 
is  beyond  question  or  comparison  the 
best.  There  is  nothing  second,  third,  or 
tenth  to  it.  It  is  first,  and  the  rest  are 
nowhere. 

Having  mentioned  the  best  hymnal  that 
I  know,  one  naturally  thinks-of  the  worst. 
There  is  a  little  volume  purporting  to  be 
Hymns  collected  by  the  Committee  of  the 
General  Assembly  on  Psalmody,  published 
at  Edinburgh  in  1860.  It  is  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  never 
approved  this  little  volume ;  the  commit¬ 
tee  have  published  it  on  their  own  respon¬ 
sibility.  Mr.  Wyatt,  in  making  his  col¬ 
lection,  tells  us  he  examined  thirty  thou- 
simd  hymns,  and  took  the  best  of  them. 
Sir  Roundell  Palmer  also  gives  us  in  his 
volume  the  best  hvmns  in  the  language. 
But  neither  Mr.  Wy.att  nor  Sir  Roundell 
(both  most  competent  judges)  have  seen 
fit  to  admit  much  of  the  matter  contained 
in  this  little  compilation.  So  we  may 
conclude  either  that  Mr.  Wyatt  did  not 
find  some  of  these  compositions  among 
his  thirty  thousand,  or  that,  having  exam¬ 
ined  them,  he  did  not  think  them  worthy 
of  admission  to  his  collection  of  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  hymns.  Sir  Roun¬ 
dell  Palmer’s  hymns  number  four  hundred 
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and  twelve,  and  he  has  not  erred  on  the 
side  of  exclusion ;  yet  he  has  excluded  a 
pood  many  of  the  Scotch  eighty-five. 
Out  of  the  first  fifteen  of  the  Scotch  book, 
fourteen  are  unknown  to  him.  And  I  do 
not  think  cutting  and  carving  ever  went 
to  a  length  so  reprehensible  as  in  this  vol¬ 
ume.  As  to  the  fitness  of  the  hymns  for 
use  in  church,  opinions  may  possibly  dif¬ 
fer  ;  but  I  am  obliged  to  say  tnat  I  never 
saw  any  collection  of  such  pieces  so  filled 
with  passages  in  execrable  taste,  and  ut¬ 
terly  unfit  tor  Christian  worship. 

It  may  amuse  ray  readers  to  show  them 
George  Herbert  improved.  Every  body 
knows  the  famous  poem.  The  Elixir.  It 
consists  of  six  verses.  The  Scotch  reading 
consists  of  four.  In  the  first  verse,  three 
verbal  alterations,  intended  as  improve¬ 
ments,  are  made  on  Herbert.  “Teach  me, 
my  God  and  king,”  becomes  “  Teach 
our  God  and  king.”  The  second  verse  in 
the  Scotch  reading  is  unknowm  to  Her¬ 
bert.  It  is  the  doing  of  some  member 
of  the  committee.  The  gold  has  been 
punched  out,  and  a  piece  of  pinchbeck  has 
oeen  put  in.  Herbert’s  third  verse  is 
omitt^.  Then  comes  the  well-known 
verse ; 

“  All  nwj  of  Thee  partake ; 

Nothing  can  be  bo  mean, 

Which,  with  this  tincture,  for  Titt  bakk, 
Will  not  grow  bright  and  clean.” 

This  is  improved  as  follows : 

“  All  may  of  Thee  partake ; 

Nothing  to  tmall  can  he. 

But  drawe,  when  acted  /or  Thy  take, 
Greatnem  and  worth  from  Thee, 

You  will  doubtless  think  that  Herbert 
pure  is  better  than  Herbert  improved  by 
the  sign-painter.  But  the  next  verse  is 
smeared  even  worse.  Who  does  not  re¬ 
member  the  saintly  man’s  words : 

“  A  servant  with  this  clause. 

Makes  drudgery  divine ; 

Who  sweeps  a  room,  as  for  Thy  laws, 

,  Hakes  that,  and  the  action,  fine.” 

But,  as  Sam  Weller  remarked  of  Mr. 
Pickwick  in  a  certain  contingency,  “  his 
most  formiliar  friend  voodn’t  know  him,” 
as  thus  disguised : 

“  If  done  beneath  thy  laws. 

Even  humblest  labors  shine ; 


Hallowed  is  toil,  if  this  the  cause. 

The  meanest  work  divine.” 

Herbert’s  temper,  we  know,  was  an¬ 
gelic  ;  but  I  wonder  what  he  would  have 
looked  like,  had  he  seen  himself  thus 
docked,  and  painted  crimson  and  blue. 
No  doubt.  The  Elixir,  as  the  master  left 
it,  is  not  fitted  for  congregational  singing. 
But  that  is  a  reason  for  leaving  it  alone  ; 
it  is  no  reason  for  thus  unpardonably  tam¬ 
pering  with  the  coin  of  the  realm. 

There  are  various  pieces  in  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  work,  whose  appearance  in  it  I  can 
explain  only  on  this  theory :  Probably, 
some  day  when  the  committee  met,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  committee  produced  a  manuscript, 
and  said  that  here  was  a  hymn  of  his 
own  composition,  and  begge<l  that  it 
might  be  put  in  the  book.  The  other 
members  read  it,  and  saw  it  was  rubbish, 
but  their  kindly  feeling  prevented  them 
saying  so ;  and  in  it  went.  One  of  the 
last  things  many  i)eople  learn  is  not  to 
take  offense  when  a  fnend  declines  to  ad¬ 
mire  their  literary  doings.  I  have  not  the 
faintest  idea  who  are  the  members  of  the 
committee  which  issued  this  compilation. 
Likely  enough,  there  are  in  it  some  ac¬ 
quaintances  of  my  own.  But  that  fact 
snail  not  prevent  mv  saying  what  I  hon¬ 
estly  believe — that  it  is  the  very  worst 
hymn-book  I  ever  saw.  I  can  not  believe 
that  the  persons  who  produced  it  could 
ever  have  paid  any  attention  to  hymnal 
literature,  they  have  so  thoroughly  missed 
the  tone  of  all  good  hymns.  Indeed, 
many  of  the  hymns  seem  to  be  formed  cn 
the  model  ot  what  may  be  called  the 
Scotch  Preaching  Prayer — the  most  of¬ 
fensive  form  of  devotion  known,  and  one 
entirely  abandoned  by  all  the  more  culti¬ 
vated  of  the  Scotch  clerg}’.  I  heard,  in¬ 
deed,  lately,  an  individual  pray  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  about  the  Lord’s  day.  In  his  prayer, 
he  alluded  to  the  Lancashire  distress,  and 
informed  the  Almighty  that  the  patience 
with  which  the  Lancashire  people  bore  it 
was  very  much  the  result  of  their  being 
trained  in  Sunday-schools.  But,  leaving 
this  volume,  which  is  really  not  worth  far¬ 
ther  notice,  let  me  mention  that  in  the 
first  twelve  lines  of  “  Jesu,  lover  of  my 
soul,”  there  are  ten  improvements  made 
on  Wesley.  “  While  the  tempest  still 
is  high,”  has  nigh  substituted  for  high. 
“Till  the  storm  of  life  is  past,”  is  made 
“  Till  the  storms  of  life  are  past.”  “  Oh 
receive  my  soul  at  last,”  has  And  substi- 
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tntcd  for  OA,  for  no  conceivable  reason. 
And  the  familiar  line,  “  Hangs  my  help¬ 
less  soul  on  Thee,”  has  been  turned  by  the 
wagon-painter  into  “  Clings  my  helpless 
soul  to  Thee.”  I  ask  any  intelligent 
reader.  Is  not  this  too  bad  ?  All  my 
readers  know  that  I  am  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  for  whose  use 
these  hymns  have  been  so  debased  and 
tampered  with.  Tliey  never  shall  be  sung 
in  my  church,  y^ou  may  rely  on  it.  And 
the  fact  that  this  cutting  and  carving  has 
been  done  so  near  home  serves  only  to 
make  me  the  more  strongly  to  protest 
against  it. 

If  it  were  not  far  too  large  a  subject  to 
take  up  now,  I  should  say  something  in 
reprobation  of  the  fashion  in  which  many 
people  venture  to  cut  and  carve  upon 
words  far  more  sacred  than  those  of  any 
poet — I  mean  upon  the  w’ords  of  Holy 
Scripture.  Many  people  improve  a  scrip¬ 
tural  text  or  phrase  when  they  <juote  it ; 
the  improvement  generally  consisting  in 
giving  It  a  slight  twist  in  the  direction  of 
their  own  peculiar  theological  views.  I 
have  heard  of  a  man  who  quoted  as  from 


Scripture  the  following  words :  “  It  is  ap-  j 

pointed  unto  all  men  once  to  die;  and  j 

after  death  HelV*  It  was  pointed  out  to 
him  that  no  such  statement  exists  in  Scrip-  i 

ture ;  the  M’ords  which  follow  the  mention  . 

of  death  being,  “  and  after  this  the  judg-  ' 

ment.”  But  the  misquoter  of  Scripture  ■ 

declined  to  accept  the  correction,  declar-  j 

ing  that  he  thought  his  own  reading  was 
the  better.  I  have  heard  of  a  revival 
preacher  who  gave  out  as  his  text  the 
words,  “Ye  shall  all  likewise  perish.” 

Every  one  will  know'  what  a  wicked  dis¬ 
tortion  he  made  of  our  Saviour’s  warning 
in  thus  clipping  it.  And  I  have  heard 
texts  of  Scripture  pieced  together  in  a 
way  that  made  them  convey  a  meaning 
just  as  far  from  that  of  the  inspired  writers 
as  that  conveyed  by  the  well-known  mo¬ 
saic,  “And  Judas  departed,  and  went  and 
hanged  himself :”  “  Go  thou  and  do  like¬ 
wise.” 

Probably  the  reader  is  tired  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  I  thank  him  for  his  patience  in  fol¬ 
lowing  me  so  far,  and  I  shall  keep  him  no 
longer  from  something  more  interesting. 

A.  K.  H.  B. 


Trom  the  Temple  B»r  Mageelne. 

TRIED  FOR  HIS  LIFE. 


I  HAD  been  away  from  England  three 
years.  In  that  time  I  had  eaten  oyster- 
suppers  in  New-York,  polked  at  Saratoga, 
taken  lonely  and  romantic  walks  at  Niag¬ 
ara,  caught  delicious  white  iish  in  the 
translucent  waters  of  Mackinaw’,  and  shot 
a  buffalo  on  the  jirairies  of  Nebraska.  1 
might  have  dug  for  gold  in  California  or 
Columbia^  had  I  not  been  taken  suddenly 
with  a  great  and  inexplicable  longing  to 
see  again  the  white  cliffs,  the  green  fields 
and  hedges,  and  the  quaint,  pretty,  and 
most  comfortable  villages  of  dear  old 
England. 

The  feeling  that  had  driven  and  kept 
me  away  was  gone.  When  the  force  that 
had  sent  me  off  had  ceased  to  act,  I  felt 


and  obeyed  the  attraction  which  drew  me 
to  the  land  that  to  the  Englishman,  wher¬ 
ever  he  may  wander,  must  always  be  his 
home. 

I  can  speak  now  of  the  reason  of  this 
long  absence.  My  father,  who  had  saved 
for  me  a  small  property,  which  he  hoped 
I  would  increase,  had  educated  me  for  the 
noble  profession  of  the  law.  I  was  read¬ 
ing  through  my  tenns  with  the  usual  in¬ 
dustry,  and  was  not  quite  insensible  to 
the  blandishments  of  society,  when  it  was 
my  misfortune  to  fall  in  love.  Tlie  ex¬ 
pression  seems  to  me  an  appropriate  one. 

Isabel  Goodwin  was  certainly  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  those  w’ho  are,  in 
their  own  right,  queens  of  society.  To  the 
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fairest  type  of  English  beauty  she  added 
graces,  accomplishments,  and  a  boundless 
ambition.  Without  rank  or  wealth  she 
held  her  place,  and  aspired  to  rival  those 
who  had  both.  I  was  dazzled  by  her 
beauty ;  I  admired  her  queenly  bearing ; 
and  I  became  her  passionate  worshiper. 

She  was  fond  or  admiration.  If  I  was 
sometimes  grieved,  jealous,  and  maddened 
at  the  encouragement  she  gave  to  one  or 
another  of  the  crowd  that  fluttered  about 
her,  and  burned  the  incense  of  flattery  to 
her  charms,  I  still  had  a  sort  of  pride  in 
her  attractiveness ;  and  a  tender  look,  a 
word  of  fondness,  a  sigh,  or  the  soft  pres¬ 
sure  of  her  hand,  would  send  me  home 
intoxicated  with  delight.  I  believed  my¬ 
self  to  be  the  favored  lover ;  the  admira¬ 
tion  she  received  was  my  triumph. 

The  best  friend  I  had  was  Arthur  Mel¬ 
lon.  He  was  two  years  older  than  I ;  was 
in  a  good  position  in  a  government  office, 
with  fair  prospects  of  advancement,  and 
some  expectations  beside.  We  were  true 
friends.  Arthur  had  saved  my  life  when 
we  were  at  school  together.  I  lay  cramp¬ 
ed  and  paralyzed  on  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
pool  in  the  river  where  we  were  b.athing. 
We  had  l)een  trying  our  skill  Avith  other 
boys  in  diving  to  see  which  could  remain 
under  the  longest ;  so,  when  I  had  disa|v 
peared,  and  remained  for  a  long  period, 
no  one  M'as  surprised.  They  waited  to 
see  my  head  shoot  above  the  surface.  I 
lay  on  the  bottom,  sensible,  but  power¬ 
less.  I  could  see  my  comrades  on  the 
bank ;  I  could  even  hear  them  talk.  The 
sounds  of  their  voices  grew  fainter  and 
fainter,  but  I  was  not  afraid.  I  knew 
that,  as  soon  as  they  understood  what  was 
the  matter,  Arthur,  if  no  other,  would 
come  and  save  me. 

He  was  already  dressing  on  the  bank, 
when  he  exclaimed,  “  Where  is  Harry  ?” 
His  voice  sent  a  thrill  to  my  heart,  as  I 
lay,  paralyzed  in  every  limb,  drowning. 
In  a  moment  more  he  had  stripped  off*  his 
clothes,  and  plunged  into  the  pool.  He 
was  cool  and  cautious  in  his  haste  to  save 
me.  He  swam  round,  and  took  me  by  one  of 
my  ankles.  I  felt  an  impulse  to  grasp  him, 
so  strong  that  it  might  have  given  me  the 
ower ;  but  with  an  eflTort  ol  self-control, 

did  not  even  try  to  help  myself.  I  was 
drawn  into  shallow  water,  and  quickly 
taken  out ;  and  after  a  struggle,  far  more 
painful  than  the  half  drowning  had  been, 
recovered. 

Need  I  say  that  Arthur  was,  henceforth, 
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more  my  friend  than  ever?  In  London 
he  spent  half  his  leisure  hours  in  mv  cham¬ 
bers,  or  in  the  excursions  we  took  toge¬ 
ther  to  the  mountains  or  the  sea.  He  had 
been  away  on  public  business  when  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  Isabel.  I  wrote 
to  him  about  her,  raved  about  her.  I  was 
impatient  to  have  him  see  her  at  the  ear¬ 
liest  moment  after  his  return.  Not  less 
had  1  told  her  of  Arthur  ;  and  I  had  ex¬ 
cited  the  expectations  of  both. 

There  was  a  jiarty  on  the  very  night  of 
his  return  to  London,  and  I  insisted  that 
he  should  go,  tired  as  he  Avas  with  the 
jouiTiey  from  Dublin  since  morning,  and 
be  presented  to  her  Avhom  I  now  dared  to 
call  my  Isabel. 

1  saw,  with  a  tAvinge  of  jealousy,  AA'hich 
I  felt  to  be  inexpressibly  mean  and  con¬ 
temptible,  that  Arthur  and  Isabel  were 
much  impressed  with  each  other.  They 
polked  and  waltzed  together.  How  nar¬ 
rowly  I  watched  them !  Arthur  was  ex¬ 
cited,  brilliant,  fascinating  ;  Isabel  danced 
as  I  had  never  seen  her  dance  before,  and 
showed,  in  her  nervous  manner  and  hight- 
ened  color,  how  much  she  was  interested 
and  flattered  by  his  attentions. 

Arthur  congratulated  me ;  but  be  was 
embarrassed.  Isabel  Avas  far  more  self- 
possessed  ;  she  said  he  was  a  splendid  fel¬ 
low — she  had  no  idea  she  should  like  him 
so  Avell ;  and  she  did  her  best  to  blind  me 
with  her  tenderness ;  but  I  had  Avatched 
them  with  too  jealous  an  eye  not  to  see 
that  my  position  was  in  danger. 

Why  go  on  with  the  miserable  story  ? 
Isabel  AA’as,  I  can  not  say  false  to  me,  for 
we  were  under  no  engagement.  I  see 
now  that  she  would  have  dropped  me  at 
any  moment  for  a  more  desirable  parti. 
I  AA  as  her  bird  in  hand ;  but  she  knew  that 
there  were  better  in  the  bush,  and  she 
threw  me  away  the  moment  she  felt  sure 
of  one  of  them. 

It  is  true  that  Arthur  Avas  a  better 
match  than  I.  His  pusiiion,  already  good, 
was  assured  for  the  future,  with  a  prospect 
of  more  than  I  was  ever  likely  to  gain  by 
any  eminence  in  my  profession.  lie  was 
my  superior,  also,  as  a  society-man ;  more 
ready,  more  brilliant  and  distinguished.  I 
forga\’e  Arthur;  but  I  could  not  be  a 
witness  to  bis  happiness.  I  could  not 
forgive  Isabel.  A  month  before  their 
marriage,  I  was  on  the  ste.amer,  bound  for 
New- York. 

I  heard  from  home  sometimes  during 
my  absence.  Arthur  did  not  write.  He 
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would  h.^ve  been  glad  to  have  done  so ; 
but  he  could  not  intrude  even  the  offices 
of  friendship  upon  the  misery  that  had 
driven  me  to  the  wild  solitudes  beyond 
the  Mississippi.  A  lady,  who  knew  and 
pitied  my  sufferings,  wrote  to  me.  At 
first  she  said  very  little  of  Arthur  and  his 
wife.  Then  there  came  stories — idle  gos¬ 
sip,  I  hoped — of  indiscretions,  jealousies, 
estrangements,  and  even  of  scandal.  I 
could  not  believe  that  Isabel,  false  ns  she 
had  been  to  me — heartless  and  worldly  as 
I  thought  her — could  ever  be  guilty  of 
worse  than  vanity  and  ambition.  Ad¬ 
miration  was,  no  doubt,  a  necessary  of 
life  to  her.  She  might  annoy  Arthur ;  but 
I  could  not  believe  that  she  could  injure 
him  more  deeply.  But  the  stories  grew 
worse  and  worse ;  and  I  could  not  but 
confess  that  I  had  been  saved  from  a 
gteater  misery  than  I  had  endured,  and 
that,  if  Arthur  had  wronged  me,  he  had 
been  sufficiently  punished.  I  confess  also 
that  I  sometimes  thought  that,  had  Isabel 
not  yielded  to  the  temptations  of  ambition, 
and  h.ad  married  one  she  truly  loved,  all 
might  have  been  well ;  but  this  was  a  mo¬ 
mentary  vanity.  Arthur  was  a  man  to 
make  any  good  woman  happy.  lie  would 
never  have  married  Isabel  had  he  not  felt 
certain  that  her  heart  was  irretrievably  his 
own.  He  could  not  rob  me  of  what  I  did 
not  possess. 

Suddenly  I  was  taken,  as  I  have  said, 
with  a  great  longing  to  return  to  England. 
It  did  not  seem  a  home-sickness,  such  as 
attacks  the  Swiss  in  foreign  lands.  The 
English,  love  home  as  they  may,  can 
stay  away  from  it.  They  have  the 
power  of  colonizing  the  world,  and 
may  yet  cover  it  all  over  with  their 
concjuering  races.  But  I  felt  in  a  hurry 
to  return.  I  took  the  shortest  route,  first 
to  St.  Paul’s,  on  the  Upper  Mississippi ; 
then  down  the  river,  to  the  first  line  of 
railway  which  would  take  me  to  the  At¬ 
lantic.  I  looked  for  the  fastest  boat  and 
the  most  rapid  trains.  I  made  no  stop  in 
strange  cities.  My  curiosity  to  see  Am¬ 
erican  life  was  gone,  and  I  dashed  along 
the  southern  shore  of  the  great  I^^akes,  and 
through  the  mountains  to  New-York,  just 
in  time  to  embark  on  one  of  the  fleetest 
steamers  of  the  Cunard  line,  which,  in  less 
than  ten  days,  landed  me  safely  in  Liver¬ 
pool.  With  the  same  feeling  of  hurry  I 
took  the  first  express-train  to  London,  and 
did  not  lose  an  hour  before  driving  to 
Brompton  and  calling  on  the  lady,  a  dis¬ 


tant  relative  and  old  friend,  who  had  been 
my  correspondent. 

When  my  name  was  announced,  she 
spr.ang  toward  me,  kissed  my  cheek,  and 
exclaimed  :  “  Then  you  got  my  letter  ?” 

“No;  I  have  hail  no  letter  from  you 
for  months.  I  have  been  away  in  the  wil¬ 
derness,  where  they  could  not  reach  me  ; 
and  I  did  not  stop  for  them  on  my  way. 
But  what  is  it  ?  lias  any  thing  haj)- 
pened  ?” 

“  You  have  not  heard  about  poor  Ar¬ 
thur 

“Not  a  word.  Isabel  has  not  run  off 
with  a  Russian  prince  ?’’ 

“  Oh,  worse  than  that — that  is — but  no 
matter.  Harry,  Isabel  is  dead  !” 

I  felt  the  blood  settle  back  upon  my 
heart — my  eyes  were  dim — the  room 
turned  round.  I  believe  I  should  have 
fallen,  had  not  my  friend  helped  me  to  the 
sofa.  I  am  not  a  woman  to  faint  away  ; 
but  the  shock  was  sudden,  and  it  hurt  me 
more  than  I  should  have  thought  it  could. 
A  glass  of  wine  was  brought,  and  I  was 
myself  again. 

“Poor  Arthur!”  said  I ;  “how  does  he 
bear  it  ?” 

“  Poor  Arthur,  indeed  !  You  may  well 
say,  poor  Arthur !  What  has  not  that 
woman  made  him  sufler  ?  And  now  he  is 
charged  with  her  murder.” 

“  Murder !” 

“Murder.  She  died  suddenly  with 
symptoms  of  poison.  There  was  an  in¬ 
quest,  and  the  chemists  who  examined 
the  body  discovered  arsenic.  They  proved 
that  Arthur  had  often  quarreled  with  her, 
end  was  jealous.  Well  he  might  be,  poor 
fellow  !  Somehow  he  had  bought  arsenic 
just  before  her  death.  They  found  some 
in  his  desk.  When  she  was  first  taken  ill, 
he  insisted  on  nursing  her.  He  u-as  de¬ 
voted  to  her,  in  spite  of  his  jealousy  and 
annoyances.  Every  thing  told  against 
him,  and  he  was  committed  to  Newgate 
and  is  to  be  tried  for  his  life.” 

I  need  not  say  that,  at  the  earliest  mo¬ 
ment  when  it  was  possible  to  get  admis¬ 
sion,  I  hastened  to  Newgate.  I  found 
Arthur,  pale  and  sad  enough,  but  resigned 
to  his  fate.  He  fell  upon  my  bosom.  We 
were  boys  again.  The  past,  that  had  sent 
its  black  cloud  between  us,  w’as  gone.  We 
W'ere  clasped  in  each  other’s  arms,  as  in 
the  lighter  griefs  of  our  boyhood.  All 
jealousy,  all  hard  feeling,  had  vanished 
from  my  mind.  My  noble  Arthur  was  in 
trouble — ay,  in  peril — and  I  had  come  to 
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save  him.  So  it  seemed  at  the  moment. 
That  he  was  as  innocent  as  I  myself  of  the 
hideous  crime  with  which  he  was  charged, 
I  could  not  doubt  for  a  moment. 

He  told  me  all — the  little  that  he  knew. 
He  spoke  carefully,  .and  even  tenderly  of 
the  dead. 

“  I  know  you  have  forgiven  me,  Harry,” 
he  said  ;  “  so  I  do  not  ask  it.  I  thought 
I  was  doing  right.  We  are  all  egotists 
in  our  affections.  I  have  been  greatly 
tried.” 

“  How  was  it,  Arthur,”  I  .asked,  “  that 
you  ch.anced  to  have  poison  in  your 
desk  ?” 

“  It  was  left  there  with  other  chemicals, 
by  my  predecessor,  who  amused  himself 
with  chemical  experiments.  When  I  took 
the  desk,  I  allowed  it  to  remain,  with  some 
vague  idea  that  it  might  be  useful  some 
time  to  kill  the  rats  or  other  vermin.” 

“  Well,  we  will  get  this  fellow,  and 
prove  thsit  he  left  it.” 

“  He  went  to  India,  and  died  there  a 
year  after.” 

That  hope  was  gone ;  but  I  did  not  de¬ 
spair. 

“  Who  are  the  witnesses  against  you  ?” 
I  asked. 

“  Only  the  servants,  poor  things  !  They 
testified  to  what  they  had  seen  and  heard. 
My  temper  is  not  so  good  as  it  was,  and 
— she — was  sometimes  very  trying.  When 
she  became  ill,  I  reproached  myself,  and 
wished  to  do  all  I  could  for  her.  Her 
maid  was  new  and  unused  to  her  ways, 
and  I  took  care  of  her.  The  woman,  per¬ 
haps,  did  not  like  my  interference.  The 
fact,  at  any  rate,  made  a  strong  impres¬ 
sion  against  me.” 

“  The  maid  was  new ;  how  long  had  she 
been  with  you  ?” 

“  Only  a  month.  Her  old  favorite, 
Norah,  went  home  to  Ireland  to  be  mar¬ 
ried,  and  has  gone  with  her  husband,  I 
suppose,  to  America.” 

“  Had  she — had  Isabel  ever  given  you 
any  reason  to  fear  that  she  would  kill  her¬ 
self?” 

“No;  assuredly  not.  She  enjoyed  the 
pleasures  of  existence  too  keenly.  I  am 
sure  that  she  was  never  purposely  the 
cause  of  her  own  death.” 

I  sifted  the  ground  all  over.  There  was 
no  clue  any  where,  and  the  only  hope  I 
saw  was  in  finding  Norah.  But  w'hat 
could  she,  who  had  been  a  month  away, 
know  about  the  death  of  her  mistress  ? 
The  lawyers  engaged  for  the  defense 


saw  no  use  in  her  testimony,  except  to 
prove  what  every  body  knew,  that  Arthur 
was  very  much  attached  to  her  mistress, 
and  sometimes  jealous  and  irritable. 
Was  it  likely  that  she  could  prove  any 
thing  more  ?  Beside,  she  was  probably 
on  the  Atlantic. 

Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  The 
tri.al  M'ould  come  on  in  a  week ;  and  little 
as  others  hoped  from  Norah’s  evidence,  I 
determined  that,  if  still  in  the  country,  she 
should  come  and  testify,  at  least,  to  her 
master’s  kindness  and  love  of  her  late 
mistress. 

But  Arthur  had  not  got  Norah’s  ad¬ 
dress.  He  did  not  even  know',  or  could 
not  remember,  her  surname. 

“  Give  it  up,  my  dear  fellow',”  said  he  ; 
“  it  is  of  no  use.  Wh.at  good  can  Norah 
be,  if  you  could  find  her  ?  She  has  gone 
by  this  time.” 

But  I  w'ould  not  give  it  up.  I  clung 
desperately  to  the  idea  of  this  Irish  girl — 
because,  perhaps,  there  was  nothing  else 
to  cling  to.  I  set  off  for  the  Catholic 
chapel  nearest  Arthur’s  residence.  I  found 
the  priest,  and,  after  thinking  a  moment, 
he  remembered  Norah.  He  took  me  into 
the  chapel,  and  there,  on  one  of  the  best 
seats,  w'as  still  a  little  card  inscribed  w'ith 
the  name  of  Norah  O'Hegan.  I  copied 
the  name  in  my  note-book. 

“  Can  yotir  reverence  tell  me  where  she 
lived  in  Ireland  ?”  said  I. 

“  Indeed,  I  can  not,”  said  he ;  “  but  I 
remember,  now,  writing  a  letter  for  her  to 
send  to  some  relatives  of  hers  at  Enniscor- 
thy,  county  Wexford.” 

Here  was  a  clue ;  and  a  few  hours  more 
saw'  me  dashing  along  the  North-Western 
Railway,  through  Rugby,  the  Trent  val¬ 
ley,  ana  Chester,  and  so  along  the  feet  of 
the  Welsh  mountains,  and  across  the 
Menai  Straits  to  Holyhead,  and  thence  by 
steamer  to  Kingstown.  Here,  too  much 
in  haste  to  make  the  proper  inquiries,  I 
took  the  railw'ay  to  Rathdrum,  and  so 
missed  the  stage-coach  at  Wicklow'.  But 
I  lost  no  time.  A  jaunting-car  took  me 
down  the  sw'eet  vale  of  Avoca,  and  I  was 
soon  in  Enniscorthy. 

The  parish  priest  was  my  first  resource. 
He  knew  the  O’Regans,  of  course,  and 
w'ent  W'ith  me  to  find  them.  They  lived 
in  a  respectable  mud  w'alled  cottage,  with 
a  roof  of  thatch  and  a  floor  of  clay ;  .and 
the  pig  very  politely  stepped  out  of  the 
doorway  as  soon  as  he  saw  his  reverence 
coming,  and  allowed  us  to  enter. 
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They  knew  Norah,  God  bless  her! 
Wasn’t  she  their  own  cousin  ?  hadn’t  she 
sent  them  money,  when  the  times  were 
liard,  to  pay  the  rint  ?  and  hadn’t  she  been 
married  to  Dennis  Magrath  ? 

“  And  ■where  is  Dennis  Magrath  ?”  I 
asked  anxiously. 

“Is  it  where  is  he  ?  It’s  far  out  on  the 
salt  sea  he’ll  be  by  this  time,”  said  the 
woman. 

“  Are  you  sure  they  have  gone  ?”  his 
reverence  asked. 

“  Sure  I  am  they  talked  of  going,  for  I 
heard  it  from  Ellen  Ilooney,  an’  she  was 
over  to  Kilkenny,  and  danced  at  the  wed¬ 
ding.” 

“Then  Xorah  was  married  at  Kilkenny 
and  if  she  has  gone,  they  started  from 
there  ?”  said  I. 

The  woman  looked  at  the  priest,  and 
on  receiving  a  reassuring  nod,  assented. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  to 
Kilkenny.  The  hours  were  speeding,  and 
there  was  no  railway  to  annihilate  time  or 
space.  A  jaunting  car,  with  a  fleet  horae, 
at  an  extra  price,  was  the  only  resource ; 
and  I  was  on  the  road  again.  A  few  hours 
of  hard  posting,  with  frequent  change  of 
horses,  took  me  in  sight  of  the  old  round 
tower,  the  venerable  cathedral,  and  the 
historic  castle  of  Kilkenny,  and  the  hum¬ 
ble  home  of  the  Magraths. 

Norah  ha<l  gone.  Five  days  before  she 
had  left  with  her  husband  for  Liverpool, 
to  sail  from  there  to  America.  Should  I 
be  foiled  at  last  ?  Her  friends  believed 
that  she  was  far  away  on  the  billow.  I 
knew  that  packet-ships  did  not  always 
sail  on  the  appointed  day,  and  that,  even 
when  the  winds  were  fair,  they  w'ould  lay 
over  a  day  or  two  for  more  freight  or  pas¬ 
sengers. 

Hut  I  had  gained  one  more  clue,  wliich 
might  be  of  service.  Norah’s  ship  was 
the  packet  Emerald,  of  New- York.  I 
could  find  by  the  papers  if  she  had  sailed. 
I  took  the  first  train  to  Dublin,  and  the 
night-steamer  to  Liverpool.  The  route 
via  Holyhead  would  have  been  a  shorter 
one  ;  but  the  Liverpool  boat  would  arrive 
before  the  packet  sailed,  if  she  w’as  still  in 
port.  I  wanted,  also,  a  few  hours  sleep. 

We  were  twenty  miles  or  so  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Mersey,  when  I  saw  a  large 
ship  coming  toward  us. 

“  Captain,”  said  I  to  the  commander  of 
our  pig-laden  steamer,  “  can  you  tell  me 
what  wiip  that  is  ?” 


“  Yankee  packet-ship,  sir,”  said  he, 
curtly,  as  an  independent  Briton  should 
do. 

“  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  ship  it 
is  ?”  I  asked  eagerly. 

“  No,  sir.  Can’t  say  I  do.  No  time  to 
keep  the  run  of  all  the  ships  that  come 
out  of  Liverpool.  You  can  take  my  glass, 
sir,  and  when  she  gets  a  little  nearer,  you 
can  see  her  name  for  yourself.” 

I  took  the  proflerea  glass,  and  in  fifteen 
minutes  more  I  saw,  full  glittering  on  her 
prow,  from  which  the  port-signs  had  not 
yet  been  removed,  the  name :  “  Emerald, 
OP  New- York.” 

I  rushed  to  the  skipper,  and  said, 
“  Captain,  I  must  see  a  person  on  that 
ship.  Will  you  run  alongside  of  her?” 

“  Couldn’t  do  it,  sir.” 

“  I  will  pay  you.” 

“Wouldn’t  do  it  for  twenty  pounds, 
sir.” 

“  I  will  pay  you  more  than  twenty,  and 
whatever  is  right  for  the  detention.  It  is 
a  matter  of  life  and  death.  I  have  a 
friend  whose  life  is  in  peril,  and  there  is  a 
))erson  on  that  ship  ■who  may  save  him 
from  the  gallows.” 

“  My  God  I  you  don’t  say  so !  I’ll  be 
alongside  of  her  directly.” 

In  ten  minutes  more  I  sprang  into  the 
shrouds  of  the  noble  ship.  There  was  a 
crowd  of  emigrant  passengers  forward, 
taking  their  last  look  at  Old  England,  and 
hoping,  the  most  of  them,  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  Irmnd  once  more  before  they  left  her 
for  ever. 

I  knew  that  the  captains  of  ships  did 
not  like  any  interference  with  their  crews 
or  passengers  after  they  have  taken  charge 
of  them,  so  I  resolved  to  tell  the  gentle¬ 
manly  as  well  as  sailor-like  master  on  the 
quarter-deck  my  business.  I  explained  it 
as  briefly  as  possible,  and  he  sent  for 
Norah  Magrath,  •who  came  aft  wonder- 
ingly,  closely  followed  by  her  husband. 

“Norah,”  said  I,  “you  know  Father 
Donovan  in  London  ?” 

“  To  be  sure  I  do,  sir ;  and  it’s  plased 
intirely  I’d  be  to  see  him  this  blessed 
minute.” 

“  You  lived  with  Mrs.  Mellon  ?” 

“  Indade  an’  I  did,  your  honour  ;  and  I 
hope  it’s  well  she  is,  and  the  nice  gintle- 
man  her  husband.” 

“  Norah,  Mrs.  Mellon  is  dead  !” 

“  Dead !  God  rest  her  soul !  Sure 
I  you  don’t  mane  it  ?” 
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“  She  is  dead ;  and  Mr.  Mellon,  my  organs,  and  the  chemical  analysis  left  no 
friend,  is  in  NewMte,  and  may  be  hanged  doubt  that  this  poison  was  arsenic.  The 
for  poisoning  her.”  circumstances  were  certainly  against  the 

“Poisoning!  Hanged!  Och,  sir,  you  prisoner.  The  jurymen  lowered  upon  him 
can  not  mane  that !  Sure  an’  he  loved  ominously. 

the  very  ground  she  trod  upon.  Murtlier  But  the  medical  witness,  a  gentleman  of 
her  ?  Niver  a  bit !”  high  intelligence,  was  to  be  cross-ex- 

“  Would  she  kill  herself,  Norah  ?”  arained ;  and  now  I  found  a  use  for  some 

“  The  poor  lady — no  !  she  was  light  and  slight  knowledge  of  chemistry.  At  my 
giddy,  and  made  him  jealous  sometimes ;  suggestion,  the  prisoner’s  counsel  put  the 
but  she  would  niver  have  killed  herself;  following  questions,  which  I  give  with  the 
she  would  not  commit  such  a  sin.”  answers. 

“  Was  she  ever  ill,  Norah  ?  Did  she  “  Have  yon  ever  known,  or  is  it  a  mat- 
ever  take  any  medicine  ?”  ter  of  authentic  record,  that  arsenic  is 

“  Niver  sick  a  day,  your  honor ;  and  the  taken  in  small  doses  as  a  cosmetic,  to  im- 
only  medicine  I  ever  knew  her  to  take  was  prove  the  complexion  ?” 
the  little  white  powder  for  her  complexion.  “  It  is  sometimes  used  for  that  pur- 

She  told  me  once  that  it  M’as  them  that  pose.” 

made  her  so  beautiful.”  “  Is  it  also  administered  as  a  medicine 

A  thought  struck  me.  Here  was  a  pos-  for  certain  diseases  ?” 
sible  clue  to  something.  “  Yes,  undoubtedly.” 

“Norah,”  said  I,  “will  you  go  back  “  Now,  sir,  is  it  not  a  fact  well  known 
with  me  to  London  ?  I  M'ill  pay  your  fare  to  medical  science,  that  arsenic,  taken  for 
and  your  husband’s  to  America,  and  pay  some  time  in  small  doses  may  accumulate 
yon  both  for  your  time.  I  believe  your  !  in  the  system,  so  as  to  produce  violent  and 
evidence  will  save  poor  Mr.  Mellon’s  life.”  j  even  fatal  action  ?” 

“  Please  God,  I  will  go,  sir.  I  will  just !  “  It  is  possible.” 

spake  to  Dennis.”  j  “  Are  there  not  cases  of  such  cumula- 

Tliey  talked  together  a  few  moments,  tive  action  ?” 
and  then  came  toward  me.  I  saw  how  it  “  Yes.” 

■was  settled.  “  One  question  more.  If  a  person  in 

“You  see,  we  are  going  to  settle  in  the  habit  of  taking  arsenic,  either  as  a 
America,”  said  Norah.  “  All  our  things  medicine  or  a  cosmetic,  were  to  die  sud- 
are  on  board.  If  Dennis  don’t  go  now,  denly  from  any  cause,  would  not  arsenic 
we  might  losaa  good  chance.  Would  you  be  found  in  the  liver  and  other  viscera  by 
mind,  sir,  giving  Dennis  what  it  would  a  chemical  analysis?” 
cost  if  he  staid  with  me,  and  I  wait  and  “  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  would.” 
go  to  him  when  the  trial  is  over?”  “That  will  do,  sir.” 

The  arrangement,  so  thoroughly  thrifty  We  called  our  witness,  Norah  Magrath. 
and  characteristic,  I  closed  with  at  once.  She  testified  to  having  lived  more  than 
In  a  minute  more,  Norah  had  a  bundle  of  two  years  with  Mrs.  Mellon  ;  to  the  uni¬ 
clothing  in  her  hand ;  and  we  climbed  form  kindness  and  affection  of  her  hus- 
over  the  side,  and  got  upon  the  paddle-  band ;  and  to  the  nature  of  their  domestic 
wheel  of  the  steamer.  difficulties.  She  was  sure  that  he  loved 

There  was  no  sad  or  tender  parting,  “the  very  ground  she  trod  upon,”  and 
The  bridegroom  and  the  bride  simply  that  if  he  was  sometimes  jealous  and  out 
shook  hands,  with  a  mutual  and  perrect  of  tem|)er,  they  always  made  it  up ;  and 
tnist  in  each  other  and  in  Providence,  she  was  sure  that  he  would  not  have  harm- 
Norah  wiped  her  eyes  as  the  ship  was  fad-  ed  her  for  the  world, 
ing  in  the  distance,  but  in  a  few  moments  “  Was  it  within  your  knowledge,  wit- 
more  she  had  cheerfully  resigned  herself  ness,  that  the  deceased  lady  ever  gave  her 
to  do  her  duty.  husband  any  ground  for  jealousy  r’ 

But  the  time  was  passing.  We  did  not  “  No,  your  honor,  not  that  ever  I  saw ; 
reach  London  an  hour  too  soon.  The  but  she  was  very  handsome,  and  liked  to 
trial  had  begun  when  I  hurried  into  the  be  admired.” 

court  with  our  only  important  witness.  “  Witness,  yon  sajr  she  was  very  hand 
The  physician  who  made  the  post-mortem  some.  Did  your  mistress  ever  take  any 
examination  was  giving  his  evidence.  thing  for  her  complexion  ?” 

There  were  traces  of  poison  in  several  “Yes,  sir;  sure  an’  she  did  often.” 
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“  Do  you  know  what  it  was  ?” 

“  It  was  a  white  powder  like.” 

“A  white  powder  that  she  rubbed  on 
her  skin  ?” 

“No  your  honor ;  it  was  a  powder  that 
she  sw.allowed,” 

“  What  did  she  call  it  ?” 

“  I  never  heard  any  name  for  it.” 

“  How  do  you  know  that  she  took  it  for 
her  complexion,  and  not  as  a  medicine  for 
some  disease  ?” 

“  Because  she  told  me  in  a  joking  way, 
that  if  I  would  take  some,  it  would  make 
mo  as  white  and  pretty  as  she  was.” 

“  Where  did  she  keep  this  white  pow¬ 
der  ?” 

“  In  a  little  drawer  of  her  writing- 
desk.” 

“  Is  that  writing  -  desk  portable,  wit¬ 
ness  ?”  inquired  the  judge. 

“  Is  it  what,  your  lordship  ?” 

“  Can  it  be  brought  into  court  ?” 

“  Aisily  enough,  your  lordship.” 

“  The  court  will  take  a  recess  while  this 
desk  is  produced.” 

Two  officers  went  with  Norah,  and  re¬ 
turned  with  the  writing-desk,  in  an  inner 
and  concealed  drawer  of  which  was  dis¬ 
covered  an  ounce  glass-stoppered  bottle. 


about  a  third  full  of  a  white  powder.  It 
was  identified  as  the  bottle  from  which 
Mrs.  Mellon  took  her  cosmetic ;  and  a 
chemist  pronounced  it  to  be  arsexic. 

The  jury  did  not  require  the  eloquence 
of  counsel  nor  the  judge’s  luminous  charge 
to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  “AToi  guilty'' 
And  scarcely  an  effort  was  made  to  sup¬ 
press  the  cheers  of  the  crowd  when  that 
verdict  was  announced,  and  I  took  Arthur 
Mellon  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  forth  to 
life  and  liberty. 

Our  trials  have  not  been  in  vain.  If 
Alfred  wronged  me,  bitterly  did  he  atone 
for  the  wrong  by  sufferings  that  seem  to 
have  added  many  years  to  his  life.  We 
seldom  speak  of  Isabel,  and  we  are  more 
friends  than  ever. 

Norah,  well  rewarded  in  feelings  and 
purse,  with  our  best  wishes,  and  what  she 
prized  much  more,  the  coveted  blessing  of 
Father  Donovan — went  to  America  in  a 
fast  steamer;  and  when  the  packet-ship 
Kmerald’s  passengers  were  landed  at  the 
Battery  at  New- York,  and  Dennis  walked 
out  of  Castle  Garden,  he  found  his  rosy 
and  happy  wife  w’aiting  to  welcome  him 
to  the  New  World. 


From  Bentlej'i  Mlicellanr. 
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Very  interesting  to  all  classes  of  read¬ 
ers  are  those  works  in  which  an  historian 
of  acknowledged  repute  selects  some  un¬ 
decided  incident,  and  throws  on  it  the 
light  of  diligent  research  and  careful 
weighing  of  evidence.  In  this  act  M. 
Guizot  is  facile  princeps,  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  with  great  satisfaction  that  we  bring 
before  our  readers’  attention  his  latest 
monogram,*  a  perusal  of  which  will  go 
far  to  remove  the  disappointing  impres¬ 
sion  produced  by  his  feeble  defense  of  the 
Papacy.  During  his  study  of  the  English 


*  TTn  Projet  de  M«rUas  Royal.  By  M.  Guizot. 
Petit :  L.  ilachettee  et  Cie. 


Revolution,  our  author  came  across  two 
histories  which  he  considered  more  fasci¬ 
nating  than  any  romance — these  w'ere  a 
king  seeking  a  love-match,  and  love  in  the 
household  of  a  great  Christian  and  liberal 
nobleman.  The  latter  Mr.  Guizot  has  al¬ 
ready  made  known  to  us  in  his  L' Amour 
dan*  le  Mariage,  and  he  has  now  fully 
discussed  the  former  in  the  volume  which 
we  have  under  notice.  The  first,  the 
author  tells  us,  was  a  study  of  a  political 
tragedy  ;  the  second,  a  study  of  high 
comedy.  But  before  entering  on  the  sub¬ 
ject-matter,  let  us  pause  for  a  moment  and 
see  what  M.  Guizot  has  to  say  about  royal 
marriages  generally : 
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“  Royal  marriages  arouse  very  diverse  feel¬ 
ings  among  those  who  are  present  at  them,  or 
wh^o  converse  about  them.  Some,  and  they  are 
tbe  majority,  only  think  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
destinies  which  are  connected  by  such  bonds, 
of  the  importance  of  the  motives  that  determine 
them,  and  the  negotiations  that  preface  them, 
and  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  fStes  that  accom¬ 
pany  them.  Others,  and  they  are  the  more 
delicate,  reflect  on  the  private  lot  of  the  persons 
thus  engaged  to  each  other,  and  are  affected 
by  the  condition  of  those  young  princesses,  the 
devoted  victims  of  politics,  who  are  torn  from 
their  country  and  family,  and  surrendered  to  a 
man  who  does  not  know  them,  and  whom  they 
do  not  know,  without  care  for  their  wishes  and 
happiness.  Of  these  spectators  so  differently 
afiected,  the  first  frequently  see  the  brilliant  ex¬ 
pectations  contradicted  by  facts ;  and  I  fear  lest 
the  honest  compassion  of  the  second  is  not  al¬ 
ways  satisfied.  Politicians  are  right  in  believ¬ 
ing  that  alliances  between  royal  families  are  not 
without  their  value  for  states,  and  are  wrong 
when  they  confide  in  their  powerful  efBcacious- 
ness  ;  such  bonds  infiuence  events,  but  do  not 
decide  them,  and  there  are  deeper  causes  which 
unite  or  divide  governments  and  peoples. 
Those  scrupulous  persons  who  wish  that  hearts 
were  more  consulted  in  roval  marriages  deplore 
an  incurable  evil ;  political  necessities,  either  of 
fear  or  hope,  are  too  powerful  to  prevent  per¬ 
sonal  feelings  being  silenced  or  overcome.  On 
the  day  of  their  marriage,  as  in  many  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  their  life,  the  great  ones  of  the 
earth  have  to  pay,  at  times  very  dearly,  for 
their  greatness,  and  it  often  costs  them  happi¬ 
ness,  and,  most  assuredly,  liberty.  It  is  said 
that  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  when  a  marriage 
was  on  the  carpet,  laid  great  stress  on  the  in¬ 
clinations  of  bis  children,  and  I  have  lived  with 
a  royal  family  in  which  domestic  virtues  and 
affections  occupied  a  great  place.  I  wish  that 
such  may  become  every  where  the  morals  of 
kings ;  but  I  venture  to  the  belief  that,  speaking 
generally,  our  age  and  the  succeeding  ones  will 
not  differ  in  this  respect  from  those  that  pre¬ 
ceded  it” 


In  1623,  three  men  badly  suited  to  each 
other  and  to  their  time — lung  James  Stu¬ 
art  I.,  his  son  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
their  common  favorite,  George  Villiers, 
Duke  of  Buckingham — held  in  their 
hands  the  government  of  England.  James 
was  deficient  neither  in  art  nor  knowledge, 
but  he  varin^loriously  displayed  them  in 
his  conversations  and  writings  much  more 
than  he  employed  them  profitably  in  the 
government  of  his  states.  While  still  al¬ 
most  a  boy  in  Scotland,  he  had  to  receive 
a  foreign  ambassador.  The  interview 
took  place  in  Latin.  The  foreign  envoy 
committed  some  grammatical  mistakes, 
and  the  youthful  King  eagerly  corrected 
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them.  “How  is  it  you  have  made  a 
pedant  of  your  illustrious  pupil  ?”  the  am¬ 
bassador  the  next  day  asked  the  royal  pre¬ 
ceptor,  Buchanan.  “  I  was  very  fortu¬ 
nate,”  Buchanan  said,  “  in  making  even 
that  of  him.”  In  England,  as  in  Scotland, 
James  remained  bis  whole  life  through  a 
subtle  and  prolix  jiedant,  astute  with 
braggardism,  and  obstinate  without  vigor, 
lie  was  a  coward  at  the  same  time  as  a 
disputant,  mingled  pusillanimous  instincts 
with  haughty  pretension,  and  feared  danger 
as  much  as  he  delighted  in  controversy, 
lie  possessed  strangely  susceptible  and 
weak  nerves — a  sudden  noise,  an  unex- 
jHJcted  appearance,  made  him  start  with 
terror,  and  his  large  eyes  incessantly  roll¬ 
ed  in  all  directions  when  a  stranger  w'as 
before  him.  His  doublet  and  all  his  gar¬ 
ments  were  strongly  lined  and  quilted  to 
protect  him  from  a  dagger-thrust,  which 
gave  him  the  appearance  of  an  excessive 
and  false  corpulence,  lie  had  but  little 
beard,  and  his  tongue  was  too  large  for  his 
mouth,  so  that  he  ate  and  drank  uncleanly 
and  awkwardly.  His  thin  legs  could 
hardly  carry  him.  At  the  age  of  seven, 
he  was  unable  to  stand  upright,  and  he 
was  obliged  always  to  lean  on  the  shoulder 
of  some  one  for  support.  With  shamefully 
dissolute  morals  he  united  a  ridiculously 
expansive  and  familiar  tenderness,  and  was 
always  ruled  by  favorites,  w’hom  he  treat¬ 
ed  as  children.  In  his  frequent  attacks 
of  anxiety  and  ill  temper,  he  would  curse 
at  one  moment  like  a  teamster,  at  another 
cry  like  a  w’oman.  No  sovereign  more 
pompously  held  up  the  royal  perogatives 
in  principle,  and  none,  in  reality,  repre¬ 
sented  royalty  in  a  more  subaltern,  more 
vulgar,  and  frequently  more  offensive 
manner.  Prince  Charles  and  Buckingham 
were  in  many  respects  superior  to  the 
weak  monarch ;  but  all  three  had  two 
great  faults,  the  infiillible  source  of  serious 
perils.  They  Avere  all  imbued  Avith  the 
maxims  and  habits  of  absolute  power,  at  a 
period  when,  though  triumphant  on  the 
continent,  it  Avas  becoming  inopportune 
and  contested  in  England.  They  arrived 
at  a  great  time,  and  were  not  great  them¬ 
selves  ;  they  found  great  questions  pend¬ 
ing  which  had  formerly  been  discussed  by 
great  princes,  and  they  were  incapable  of 
treating  them  with  the  same  energy  as 
their  predecessors : 

“  Absolute  power  has  its  social  and  personal 
conditions.  It  is  at  times  natural  and  ncces- 
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sary,  but  no  mistake  must  be  made  about  its 
hour,  and  even  in  its  hour  a  certain  measure  of 
brilliancy  and  public  respect  is  indispensable 
for  it.  When  a  nation  has  a  sovereign-master, 
at  least  it  must  not  despise  him.  As  sovereign- 
master  of  England  James  I.  came  too  late,  and 
was  too  decri^  Under  the  two  great  Tudors, 
his  predecessors,  Henry  Till,  and  Elizabeth, 
absolute  power  had  brilliantly  performed  its 
career,  and  accomplished  its  ta.'^K ;  but  James 
had  no  longer  services  to  render  it,  and  glory  to 
reap ;  he  merely  professed  its  maxims  unsea¬ 
sonably,  and  scandalously  practiced  its  abuses. 
His  son  Charles  entered  on  the  same  track 
with  more  dignity  and  more  blindness,  while 
Buckingham  took  advantage,  with  arrogant  and 
frivolous  selfishness,  of  the  weaknesses  of  his  two 
masters.” 

When  Henry  IV.  heard  of  the  death  of 
Elizabetli,  he  at  once  sent  oif  Sully  to  re¬ 
new  the  old  alliance  between  the  two 
countries,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  fortify 
the  alliance  by  the  double  marriage  of 
the  Dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XIII.,  with 
Princess  Elizabeth  of  England,  and  of 
Henry  I’rinoe  of  Wales  with  Elizabeth  of 
France,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  IV. 
Sully  performed  his  mission  with  admira¬ 
ble  tact,  and  James  invited  him  and  his 
suite  to  dinner  at  Greenwich.  Sully  re¬ 
ports  progress  to  his  master  as  follows : 

“  The  beginning  of  our  conversation  was 
about  the  chase  and  the  heat,  which  was  at  this 
time  extraordinary  in  England.  After  com¬ 
mon-place  topics,  the  King  began  talking  of 
the  late  Queen  of  England  with  some  degree 
of  contempt,  and  to  boast  of  the  dexterity  he 
had  displayed  in  managing  her  through  her 
advisers,  all  of  whom  be  boasted  that  he  had 
gained  over  during  her  lifetime  ;  so  that  they 
only  did  what  he  wished,  and  he  had  thus 
governed  England  for  several  years  before  the 
death  of  the  late  Queen,  whose  memory  is  not 
agreeable  to  him.  Then  calling  for  wine,  in 
which  he  never  mixes  water,  he  began  by  say¬ 
ing  to  me  that  he  wished  to  drink  your  health, 
which  was  done  reciprocally  by  him  and  me, 
without  forgetting  the  Queen's  and  children. 
Speaking  of  whom,  he  whispered  in  my  ear 
that  he  was  going  to  drink  the  double  relation¬ 
ship  which  was  about  to  ensue.  I  was  surpris¬ 
ed  at  this,  because  the  time  seemed  to  me  inop¬ 
portune  for  opening  so  worthy  a  matter,  and  he 
ought  to  have  spoken  to  me  beforehand.  Still 
I  greeted  the  remark  with  some  signs  of  joy, 
and  told  bim  that  your  majesty,  being  sought 
by  Spain  for  Monseigneur  the  Dauphin,  would 
know  how  to  choose  and  make  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  alliance  with  a  good  brother  and  as¬ 
sured  friend,  with  whom  be  would  never  have 
cause  of  quarrel,  and  a  monarch  from  whom, 
up  to  this  hour,  he  bad  only  received  insults. 
Then  be  told  me  that  he  acted  in  the  same  way, 
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having  been  offered  the  same  marriage  for  his 
son  by  the  Spaniards,  and  that  they  were  offer¬ 
ing  this  Infanta  to  all  the  world  merely  to  abuse 
the  princes.” 

Sully  went  off*  with  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  in  his  pocket,  and,  soon 
after,  Spanish  envoys  arrived  in  their 
turn  in  England  to  form  a  treaty  and  open 
prospects  for  a  royal  marriage.  M.  Guizot 
has  found  a  very  curious  document  in  the 
archives  of  Simancas,  drawn  up  on  this 
subject  for  Philip  III.  by  a  Jesuit.  The 
marriage  was  regarded  as  a  means  for 
bringing  England  back  to  the  true  faith, 
and,  says  the  Jesuit,  “Once  that  your 
majesty  has  settled  with  the  King  of 
England  that  the  Infanta  and  her  entire 
household  shall  have  free  exercise  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  that  her  highness 
shall  be  waited  on  by  persons  of  both  na¬ 
tions  of  an  exemplary  life,  as  well  as  of  a 
tried  prudence  and  zeal  in  matters  of  our 
holy  faith,  the  marriage,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  said  Catholics,  will  be  not  only  licit 
according  to  the  divine  laws,  but  also  jus¬ 
tified,  or,  at  the  least,  admissible  to  dis¬ 
pensation  according  to  human  laws,  and 
even  meritorious  before  God,  glorious  for 
Spain,  and  of  great  edification  for  the  en¬ 
tire  Church.”  With  the  death  of  Henri 
IV.  matters  changed  greatly  in  France, 
and  James  veered  round  to  the  Spanish  alli¬ 
ance,  by  sending  Sir  Charles  Cornwallis,  in 
1611,  to  ask  the  hand  of  the  Infanta  Anne 
for  Henry  I’rince  of  W ales.  After  a  good 
deal  of  delay,  Cornwallis  was  told  that 
the  Infanta  Anne  was  already  disposed  of, 

I  but  his  master  might  have  his  choice  of 
the  two  other  Infantas,  Marie  and  Margue¬ 
rite,  but  the  elder  of  these  was  only  five 
years  of  age.  Finally,  the  Spanish  Court 
made  it  a  sine  qud  non  that  the  prince 
should  embrace  tne  Catholic  faith,  and  the 
matter  was  broken  off.  Anne  of  Austria 
was  married  to  the  young  King  of  France, 
and  James  had  the  unpleasant  feeling  of 
being  made  a  cat’s-paw  of  both  by  France 
and  Spain. 

James  next  asked  the  hand  of  Christina, 
second  daughter  of  Henri  IV.,  for  his  son, 
and  on  the  death  of  the  latter  put  forward 
Charles.  The  negotiations,  however,  led 
to  no  result,  and  the  King  once  more 
turned  his  eyes  to  Madrid.  The  Spanish 
envoy  id  London,  Gondemar,  was  admira¬ 
bly  adapted  to  carry  on  such  a  delicate 
negotiation,  and  James  appointed  as  his 
envoy  to  Madrid,  Sir  John  Digby,  after¬ 
ward  Earl  of  Bristol,  who  la&>red  dili- 
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gently  and  peraeveringly  to  bring  about 
the  marriage,  without  compromising  the 
general  policy  or  public  feeling  of  his 
own  country.  The  Spanish  Court  pre¬ 
tended  to  anxious  for  the  marriage, 
but  it  was  all  deceit  on  their  part.  Philip 
ni.  on  his  dying  bed  said  to  his  son : 
“  Prince,  do  not  abandon  your  sister  Marie 
till  you  have  made  an  empress  of  her.” 
Tired  of  the  delays.  Prince  Charles  resolv¬ 
ed  on  the  bold  stroke  of  proceeding  to 
Madrid,  gaining  the  heart  of  the  Infanta, 
and  thus  rendering  it  impossible  for  the 
Court  of  Madrid  to  withdraw.  After  a 
long  time  spent  in  overcoming  the  King’s 
resistance,  Charles  and  Buckingham  left 
London  on  February  27th,  1623,  under 
the  name  of  John  and  Thomas  Smith,  and 
sailed  from  Dover ;  on  March  3d  they 
reached  I’aris  incognito.  They  were  pre¬ 
sented  as  travelers  to  the  Due  de  Mont- 
bazon,  manager  of  the  royal  fetes,  and 
witnessed  a  court  ballet,  where  the  Prince 
was  so  struck  by  the  l>eauty  of  Anne  of 
Austria,  that  he  was  all  eagerness  to  see 
her  sister.  He,  therefore,  started  the  next 
day  for  Madrid ;  and  hence  there  is  no 
truth  in  the  commonly  accepted  tradition 
that  he  fell  in  love  at  first  sight  with  Hen¬ 
rietta  Maria.  On  the  contrary,  when 
Lords  Carlisle  and  Holland  went  to  ]*aris 
in  1624  to  ask  the  hand  of  that  princess 
for  Charles,  Anne  of  Amstria  said  to  them, 
“That  at  the  ballet,  where  the  Prince  of 
Wales  saw  them  the  previous  year,  she 
had  greatly  regretted  that  her  sister-in- 
law  had  appeared  before  him  so  little  to 
her  advantage,  as  he  had  only  seen  her 
from  a  distance,  and  in  a  dark  room,  while 
her  face  and  entire  person  were  infinitely 
more  agreeable  when  seen  close.” 

On  the  evening  of  March  1 7th  the  tra¬ 
velers  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  English 
ambassador  at  Madrid,  “more  gay  than 
they  had  ever  been  in  their  lives.”  They 
were  most  kindly  welcomed  by  the  Court, 
and  Olivarez  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  if 
the  Pope  refused  a  dispensation  for  the 
Infanta  to  be  the  wife  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  she  would  be  given  to  him  as  mis¬ 
tress.  The  public  also  greeted  Cliarles 
with  delight,  for  there  had  been  a  drought 
for  seven  months  before  his  arrival,  and  a 
beneficent  rain  came  with  bim.  Hence, 
W'hen  Charles  solemnly  .traversed  the  city 
to  go  and  take  up  his  residence  with  the 
King,  all  classes  of  the  population  greeted 
him  with  the  same  favor  ;  the  richest 
bangings,  the  finest  pictures  adorned  the 
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fronts  of  the  houses ;  scaffoldings  were 
erected  on  all  sides,  covered  with  specta¬ 
tors,  and  verses  in  honor  of  the  iVince 
were  recited  as  he  passed.  On  reaching 
the  palace,  the  Prince  M’as  splendidly 
lodged ;  the  King  handed  him  a  gold  key 
which  opened  his  private  apartments; 
the  Queen  sent  him  presents  chosen  with 
feminine  delicacy  and  royal  magnificence ; 
the  town  was  illuminated  for  three  days ; 
promenades,  public  homages,  bull-fights, 
festivals  of  every  description,  succeeded 
each  other  without  relaxation,  and  at 
Court  and  in  the  country  all  were  anxious 
to  testify  to  the  Prince  their  confidence 
and  hope.  But  the  confidence  of  Charles 
and  Buckingham  in  their  speedy  success 
was  soon  shaken.  The  pnncipal  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  marriage,  already  agreed  on 
between  the  two  sovereigns,  were,  th.at 
the  Infanta  and  her  household  should  enjoy 
in  England  the  free  and  full  exercise  of  the 
Catholic  religion;  that  the  education  of  the 
children  should  remain  in  their  mother's 
hands  up  to  the  age  of  seven,  and  that  if 
they  were  Catholics,  they  should  not  lose 
their  right  of  succession  ;  that  no  Catholic 
priest  should  be  put  to  death  for  perform¬ 
ing  his  spiritual  functions,  and  that  the 
penal  laws  existing  in  England  against 
the  Catholics  should  be  allowed  to  full 
into  desuetude.  On  these  bases  the  Papal 
dispensation  had  been  asked,  but  Gregory 
XlV.  added  several  fresh  demands,  some 
of  which  James  conceded,  and  de<;lined 
others  ;  but,  on  the  departure  of  Charles 
for  Spain,  it  was  generally  supposed  that 
matters  were  diuy  arranged.  For  all 
that,  the  dispensation  did  not  arrive,  and 
there  were  so  many  obstacles,  that  Charles 
was  obliged  to  ask  his  father  for  full  pow¬ 
ers  in  order  to  settle  matters.  Moreover, 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  Charles  w'as 
received  at  Madrid  rapidly  cooled  down  ; 
it  was  generally  believed  that  he  w\as 
about  to  turn  Catholic,  but  he  soon  unde¬ 
ceived  them  by  saying:  “I  have  come 
to  seek  in  Spain  a  wife,  and  not  a  re¬ 
ligion.” 

Nor  does  it  appear,  in  spite  of  Bucking¬ 
ham’s  asseverations,  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  greatly  smitten  by  his  pro¬ 
mised  wife.  The  Infanta  was  at  that  time 
seventeen  years  of  age ;  short  and  rather 
stout;  she  had  light  hair,  a  Flemish  ra¬ 
ther  than  a  Spanish  complexion,  and  ra¬ 
ther  thick  lips,  after  the  type  of  the  House 
of  Austria.  Nothing  leads  to  the  belief 
that  her  mind  was  well  developed,  and,  as 
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we  may  suppose,  she  was,  with  the  prince  ' 
at  once  curious  and  embarrassed.  He 
only  had  rare  .and  short  interviews  with 
her ;  and  even  w'hen  lodged  in  the  palace, 
he  saw  her  more  nearly  and  frequently, 
the  court  etiquette  and  Spanish  manners 
did  not  allow  those  frequent  and  frank 
communications  between  them  in  which 
young  hearts  reveal  themselves  and  are 
attracted  to  each  other.  Charles  paid 
assiduous  court  to  the  Infanta ;  he  waited 
to  see  her  when  she  went  in  and  came  out 
of  church  ;  at  the  theater  he  kept  his  eyes 
fixed  on  her,  and  he  liked  to  ride  at  the 
ring  in  her  presence.  Informed  one  day 
that  she  was  going  to  the  Casa  di  Campo 
to  pluck  flowers,  ne  rose  at  a  very  early 
hour,  ami,  followed  by  but  one  confidant, 
Endyjiiion  Porter,  he  entered  the  house 
and  the  garden.  Not  finding  the  lady  of 
his  thoughts,  he  at  length  reached  a  pri¬ 
vate  inclosure,  closed  by  a  wall  anu  a 
heavy  gate.  Charles  climbed  over  the 
wall  and  leaped  into  the  inclosure ;  the 
Infanta  uttered  a  shriek  and  fled  ;  and  the 
old  servant,  who  accomp.anied  her,  fell  on 
his  knees,  conjuring  the  Prince  not  to 
compromise  the  honor  and  safety  of  his 
gray  hairs.  Charles  was  re8j>ectful  and 
reserved.  During  the  whole  of  his  stay  at 
Madrid  he  continued  to  be  gallant  and 
eager  with  the  Infanta,  but  neither  his  ac¬ 
tions,  nor  his  letters,  nor  contemporary 
documents,  show  that  his  heart  was 
seriously  affected,  and  in  this  negotiation 
love  did  not  come  to  the  aid  of  policy. 

Another  difficulty  the  Prince  of  Wales 
had  to  contend  with  was  the  arrogance  of 
Buckingham,  who  rendered  himself  odious 
to  all  the  Spanish  grandees.  The  King 
treated  him  with  great  coldness,  the 
Council  of  State  disputed  his  right  to  take 
part  in  the  negotiations,  and  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  “  they  would  sooner  throw 
the  Infanta  down  a  well  than  place  her  in 
his  hands.”  The  aflfair  of  the  dispensation 
however,  still  dragged  on,  and  the  Pope 
wrote  flattering  letters  to  Prince  Charles 
and  Buckingham,  urging  them  to  come 
over  to  the  true  faith.  In  vain  did  Charles 
press  Olivarez  to  come  to  a  settlement, 
otherwise  he  should  be  compelled  to  re¬ 
turn  to  England.  The  Ib-ime  Alinister  had 
a  ready-made  excuse  in  the  death  of 
Gregory  XIV.,  and  the  necessity  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  dispensation  ratified  by  his  succes¬ 
sor,  Urban  VIII.  Still,  M’hen  the  court 
of  Madrid  learned  that  James  I.  had  sworn 
to  all  the  articles  proposed,  and  that  mea¬ 


sures  favorable  to  the  Catholics  were 
being  introduced,  the  Spanish  obstinacy 
and  reserve  were  slightly  relaxed,  and  the 
marriage  articles  were  drawn  up,  under 
promise  that  the  betrothal  should  take 

[ilace  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  August  fol- 
owing.  This  was  followed  up  by  a  threat 
on  the  part  of  Charles  to  depart  without 
the  Infanta,  unless  word  were  kept  with 
him ;  and  if  the  Court  of  Mudrid  had 
really  desired  the  marriage,  this  menace 
might  have  had  some  effect,  but  they  had 
begun  to  detest  the  English,  great  num¬ 
bers  of  whom  had  by  this  time  flocked 
round  the  Prince.  Among  these  was  Ar¬ 
chie,  the  King’s  jester,  who  never  missed 
a  chance  of  saying  disagreeable  things  to 
the  Spaniards.  Thus,  on  one  occasion, 
some  one  said  in  his  presence  that  it  was 
very  surprising  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  with 
only  fifteen  thousand  men,  had  dared  to 
attack  the  Elector  Palatine,  son-in-law  of 
James  I.,  who  had  twenty-five  thousand, 
and  thoroughly  routed  him.  “  I  will  tell 
you,”  said  Archie,  “  something  far  more 
surprising;  how  was  it  possible,  in  1538, 
that  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  forty  ves¬ 
sels  left  Spain  to  invade  England,  and  that 
not  even  ten  of  them  returned  to  tell  what 
had  become  of  the  rest  ?”  Personally 
Charles  was  liked  by  the  Spaniards ;  but 
he  was  neither  firm  enough  nor  clever 
enough  to  repair  the  faults  of  his  comrade. 
The  Infanta’s  confessor  was  also  greatly 
opposed  to  the  match,  and  ardently  turned 
his  young  penitent  from  it.  “  Do  you 
know,”  he  would  say  to  her,  “  what  mis¬ 
fortune  and  malediction  you  will  in¬ 
cur?  You  will  have  every  night  at 
your  side  a  man  condemned  to  the  fires 
of  hell.”  The  Infanta  was  horrified, 
tumetl  melancholy,  and  sedulously  avoid¬ 
ed  the  Prince,  who  persisted  in  seeking 
her  without  loving  or  liein^  loved.  To  es¬ 
cape  from  this  ridiculous  situation,  Prince 
Charles  saw  no  other  mode  than  to  hur¬ 
riedly  return  to  England,  leaving  in  sus- 

fiense  at  Madrid  all  the  questions  which  he 
lad  flattered  himself  u’ith  settling  by  his 
chivalrous  journey.  On  the  seventh  of 
September,  the  King  of  Spain  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  confirmed,  by  a  new  act, 
the  articles  to  which  King  James  had 
sworn,  and  Philip  promised  that,  if  he 
would  return  to  Madrid  at  the  following 
Christmas,  the  marriage  would  be  imme¬ 
diately  celebrated,  although  the  departure 
of  the  Infanta  still  remained  fixed  ibr  the 
spring. 
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The  Infanta  had  received  the  marriage 
presents  some  time  before ;  she  bore  the 
title  of  Princess  of  England,  took  English 
lessons  assiduously,  and  when  the  two 
envoys  of  King  James  appeared  before 
her,  they  did  not  remain  covered  accord¬ 
ing  the  Spanish  custom,  for  they  no  lon¬ 
ger  regarded  her  as  the  Infanta,  but  as 
their  Princess.  When  the  news  of  the 
Prince  oft  Wales’s  approaching  departure 
spread  through  Madrid,  people  were  sur¬ 
prised,  and  asked  whether  he  were  afraid 
of  being  kept  there  against  his  will.  To 
this  suspicion  Buckingham  proudly  re- 

flied:  “It  was  love  that  impelled  the 
‘rince  to  come  to  Spain ;  it  will  not  be 
fear  that  makes  him  leave  it ;  he  will  go 
away  when  he  thinks  proper  in  broad  day¬ 
light.”  The  Infanta  said,  on  hearing  it : 
“If  he  loved  me  hejwould  not  go  away.” 
Before  the  departure  presents  were  ex¬ 
changed,  the  King  of  Spain  giving  the 
Prince  eighteen  Spanish  horses,  six  barbs, 
six  brood  mares,  and  twenty  colts,  all  su¬ 
perbly  harnessed.  Charles  offered  the  In¬ 
fanta  a  necklace  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
magnificent  pearls,  two  pairs  of  pearls  ear¬ 
rings,  and  a  diamond  of  great  value.  The 
King  of  Spain  accompanied  the  Prince  part 
of  the  way  to  the  coast ;  on  the  road  they 
killed  a  stag  in  a  little  wood,  where  they 
found  a  table  richly  laid  out.  A  small 
marble  column  had  already  been  erected 
on  the  spot,  and  before  this  Philip  and 
Charles  renewed  their  protestations  of  al¬ 
liance  and  friendship.  No  sooner  had 
they  separated,  than  Charles  sent  a  mes¬ 
senger  to  the  English  envoy  with  instruc¬ 
tions  not  to  let  out  of  his  hands  the  pro¬ 
curation  which  the  Prince  had  given  him, 
and  by  which  he  authorized  PTnlip  IV.,  or 
the  Infant  Don  Carlos,  to  proceed  in  his 
name  to  the  celebration  or  the  marriage. 
A  rumor  had  been  spread  that,  once  the 
marriage  ceremony  was  performed,  the 
Infanta,  sooner  than  live  with  a  heretic, 
would  retire  to  a  convent,  thus  leaving 
the  Prince  of  Wales  married  and  without 
a  wife.  Such  was  the  distrust  and  suspi¬ 
cion  connected  with  the  solemn  protesta¬ 
tions  and  promises  of  friendship  !  When 
Charles  got  on  board  the  English  fleet  at 
Santander,  his  remark  was :  “  It  is  a  great 
folly  and  weakness  of  the  Spaniards  to  let 
me  depart  so  freely,  after  having  treated 
me  so  badly.” 

Charles’s  return  to  London  was  a  mag¬ 
nificent  ovation ;  all  the  bells  rang  out  a 
merry  peal,  and  the  churches  were  filled 
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with  persons  offering  up  thanks  for  his 
safe  return.  He  hastened  oflf  at  once  to 
join  his  father  at  Royston,  and  James  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  tolerably  satisfied  with  the 
result.  The  pledges  of  the  Spaniards  to 
restore  his  son-in-law,  the  Palatine,  to  his 
states,  were  rather  vague,  and  he  said : 
“  I  am  not  at  all  inclined  to  marry  my  son 
with  my  daughter’s  tears  for  a  dower.” 
James’s  next  step  was  to  send  instructions 
to  his  envoy  at  Madrid  to  put  off  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  betrothal  till  Christmas,  which 
placed  Lord  Bristol  in  an  awkward  dilem¬ 
ma,  for,  since  Prince  Charles’s  departure, 
he  had  been  doing  all  in  his  power  to  dis¬ 
sipate  doubts,  and  persuade  the  Prince  and 
the  Infanta  that  they  were  really  attached 
to  each  other.  The  King  of  Spain,  how¬ 
ever,  felt  so  persuaded  that  James’s  heart 
was  set  on  the  marriage,  that  he  made  all 
preparations,  and  as  the  Papal  dispensa¬ 
tion  had  at  length  arrived,  the  betrothal 
was  fixed  for  November  29th,  and  the 
marriage  for  December  9th.  To  get  out 
of  this,  James  began  a  squabble  about  the 
Infanta’s  dower  of  two  millions  of  crowns, 
which  he  insisted  on  receiving  in  hard 
cash,  instead  of  part  payment  in  jewels 
and  annuities,  as  proposed  by  the  Spanish 
Court.  He  also  insisted  on  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  about  what  was  to  be  done  in  the 
matter  of  the  Palatine.  The  Court  of 
Madrid  was  astounded  by  this  firmness  on 
the  part  of  the  usually  vacillating  mon¬ 
arch,  and  the  cool  way  in  which  he  treated 
the  Spanish  envoys,  and  the  fiiendliness 
he  displayed  toward  the  French  ambassa¬ 
dor  lightened  their  anxiety. 

James  was  horribly  perplexed  what  to 
do,  and,  without  absolutely  breaking  with 
the  Spanish  Court,  recalled  his  envoy,  the 
Earl  of  Bristol,  the  only  Englishman  in 
whom  the  Spaniards  placed  confidence. 
On  his  departure,  Olivarez  offered  him  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  and  pressed 
him  to  accept,  as  no  one  would  know 
about  it.  “  Pardon  me,”  Bristol  replied  ; 
“  there  is  some  one  who  will  know  it,  and 
inform  the  King  of  England  of  the  fact, 
and  that  is  the  Earl  of  Bristol.”  So  soon 
as  they  learned  that  Bristol  was  recalled, 
Philip  IV.  and  his  council  regarded  the 
marriage  of  the  Infanta  as  abandoned, 
and,  though  they  did  not  declare  it  foi^ 
mally,  they  manifested  their  conviction  by 
their  actions.  The  Infanta  gave  up  her 
English  lessons,  and  though  the  presents 
were  not  at  once  returned,  it  was  openly 
stated  that  they  would  be  so,  as  soon  as 
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their  suspicions  were  confirmed.  At  the 
same  time,  Philip  went  to  Andalusia  and 
inspected  the  fleet.  Nothing  was  so  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  James  as  the  prospect  of  a 
war  with  Spain  ;  for,  as  he  wisely  remark¬ 
ed,  that  would  not  restore  the  Palatinate 
to  his  son-in-law.  lie  therefore  summoned 
Parliament,  and  laid  the  whole  affair  of 
the  Spanish  marriage  before  it.  The  great 
mass  of  the  people  were  opposed  to  it,  and 
Buckingham  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  opposition.  The  Spanish  ambassadors 
intrigued  against  the  favorite  and  almost 
dethroned  him.  He  lost  the  King's  favor 
for  some  time,  but  by  a  fortunate  chance 
Buckingham  was  enabled  to  lay  bare  the 
trickery  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  King 
and  Buckingham  became  friends  again. 
The  end  of  the  whole  affair  was  that  the 
two  Houses  declared  that  the  King  could 
no  longer,  with  honor,  continue  the  nego¬ 
tiations  for  the  Spanish  marriage.  At  the 
same  time  they  voted  a  sum  of  money  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  should  it 
break  out. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  French 
Court  thought  it  advisable  to  try  and  take 
the  place  of  the  Spaniards,  and,  after  some 
beating  about  the  bush,  James  sent  Lord 
Kensington  to  Paris  early  in  1624,  with 
instructions  to  sound  the  disposition  of  the 
King  of  France  and  the  Queen-mother. 
Shortly  after,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  was  sent 
to  back  up  Lord  Kensington,  and  found 
that  he  haa  to  negotiate  with  a  man  of  very 
different  mental  caliber  from  himself,  the 
Cardinal  de  Richelieu.  When  their  lord- 
ships  had  declared  the  purport  of  their 
common  mission,  Louis  XIiI.  appointed 
four  commissioners  to  treat  witn  them, 
the  Cardinal  being  at  their  head.  Matters 
went  on  very  satisfactorily  as  far  as  the 
French  were  concerned,  but  the  Pope  did 
not  at  all  like  the  idea  of  the  match.  He 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  Louis  XIII. 
would  give  up  the  English  marriage,  the 


King  of  Spain  would  gladly  ask  the  hand 
of  Henrietta  for  his  brother,  the  Infant 
Don  Carlos,  to  whom  he  would  secure  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Catholic  Low  Countries 
after  the  death  of  the  Infanta  Isabella. 
Marie  de  M^dicis  did  not  let  herself  be 
caught  by  these  offers,  however,  and 
Louis  XIII.  contented  himself  with  an 
swering :  “  My  zeal  for  the  Catholic  reli¬ 
gion  is  no  less  than  that  of  the  King  of 
Spain.  It  is  the  only  thing  which  delays 
my  sister’s  marriage.’’ 

The  great  hitch  in  the  affair  was  the  en¬ 
gagement  James  should  enter  into  as  to 
the  treatment  of  the  English  Catholics 
He  offered  a  verbal  promise  not  to  execute 
the  laws  passed  against  them,  and  to  tol¬ 
erate  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  in 
their  houses.  The  French  negotiators  de¬ 
manded  a  written  and  official  oath.  James 
consented  to  the  terms,  but  then  came  an¬ 
other  difficultjr;  the  Frenchmen  wanted  the 
engagement  inserted  in  the  marriage  con¬ 
tract,  and  to  this  James  did  not  dare  as¬ 
sent,  as  it  would  be  laid  before  Parliament, 
and  there  would  be  no  chance  of  carrying 
it  through.  To  these  reasons  Ixiuis  XHL 
yielded,  and.the  only  thing  now  remaining 
was  to  obtain  the  dispensation  from  Rome. 
As  his  emissary  to  the  Pope,  Richelieu  se¬ 
lected  a  remarkably  astute  man,  Pere  de 
Berulle,  who  defeated  all  the  schemes  by 
which  the  Papal  See  tried  to  evade  giving 
its  assent  to  the  marriage.  The  ceremo¬ 
ny  was  arranged,  and  the  Due  de  Chev- 
reuse  was  to  act  as  proxy  for  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  but  just  at  the  time  James  I. 
was  taken  ill  and  died.  Death,  however, 
does  not  derange  the  course  of  regal  rela¬ 
tions  ;  three  days  after,  Charles  I.  ratified 
the  treaty,  and  the  contract  was  signed  on 
May  8th,  1625,  at  the  Louvre,  and  the 
marriage  ceremony  was  performed  by 
the  Cardinal  de  la  Rochetoucald  on  the 
eleventh.* 
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From  tbo  Loodon  Tlmei. 

THE  COMING  ROYAL  MARRIAGE. 

THE  PRINCE  AND  HIS  BRIDE  ELECT. 


[As  these  royal  personages  are  about 
to  attract  the  attention  of  England  and 
the  civilized  world  by  their  approaching 
nuptials,  we  have  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  artist  a  double  portrait-plate  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess,  (just  received  from 
London)  to  be  engraved  for  our  next  num¬ 
ber,  as  most  likely  to  gratify  our  readers. 
— Editou  of  the  Eci.ectic.] 

As  the  period  at  which  the  marriage  of 
Wales  ana  the  Princess  Alexandra  draws 
near,  public  interest  in  that  event  natural¬ 
ly  becomes  intensified,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  hear 
as  much  as  can  be  told  of  the  arrangements 
for  the  ceremony  which  have  been  and  will 
be  made  at  Windsor. 

The  day  of  the  marriage  has  not  yet 
been  fixed ;  this  matter  indeed  depends 
on  the  Danish  Court.  About  the  end  of 
this  month,  however,  the  Princess  will 
arrive  at  Gravesend,  and  will  there  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
landing  has  already  formed  the  subject 
of  correspondence  between  the  Mayor  of 
Gravesend  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
who  promises  to  communicate  with  the 
Corporation  again  as  to  the  day  of  the 
Princess’s  arrival  becomes  known.  After 
the  disembarkation,  the  Prince  and  Prin¬ 
cess  will  travel  to  London  by  rail.  From 
the  railway  station  to  Buckingham  Pal¬ 
ace  their  Royal  Highnesses,  with  their  at¬ 
tendant  suite,  will  be  conveyed  in  state 
carriages — there  will,  in  fact,  be  a  public 
procession  to  the  Palace — and,  after  this. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  a  word 
about  the  way  in  which  London  will  wel¬ 
come  the  bride  of  the  Prince  and  its  fu¬ 
ture  Queen.  The  few  days  that  elapsed 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Prussia 
in  this  country  and  before  the  day  of  mar¬ 
riage,  were  spent  in  reviews,  or  visits  and 
ceremonials  more  or  less  public.  It  is  not 
likely,  for  many  reasons — the  strongest 
being  that  the  illustrious  visitor  on  this 
occasion  is  a  young  Princess  of  eighteen 


— that  much  of  the  time  that  intervenes 
will  be  passed  in  public,  but  as  to  this  we 
believe  that  nothing  whatever  is  known  at 
present. 

Arrangements  in  the  interior  of  the 
Chapel  Royal  at  Windsor  are  to  be  made 
forthwith  to  give  sitting  accommodation 
for  seven  hundred  and  sixty -nine  distin¬ 
guished  visitors  to  be  invited  at  the  mar¬ 
riage  ceremony.  About  fifty  more  will 
stand  in  procession  during  the  marriage, 
and  these,  with  one  hundred  choristers, 
fifty  musical  performers,  and  fifty  officials 
ana  attendants — one  thousand  in  all — the 
very  most  who  can  stand  in  the  chapel, 
for  there  is  literally,  even  with  the  crowd¬ 
ing  resorted  to  on  the  last  occasion  in  the 
Chapel  Royal  at  St.  James’s,  no  room  for 
any  more.  Along  the  nave  from  its  west 
door,  between  the  tall,  slender  columns 
rising  “  high  overarched,  with  echoing 
walks  between,”  blocks  of  seats  nine  deep 
are  to  be  erected  for  those  who  will  be 
privileged  to  witness  the  bridal  procession 
into  the  chapel,  but  who  can  not  be  ac¬ 
commodated  within  the  smaller  space  be¬ 
yond  the  screen  where  the  ceremony  itself 
IS  to  take  place.  There  will  be  six  hun¬ 
dred  and  eight  visitors  seated  here,  the 
majority,  as  is  usual  on  these  occasions, 
being  ladies.  On  tlie  right  of  the  organ- 
loft  the  band  of  choristers  will  be  placed. 
In  the  little  chapel  of  Sir  Riginald  Bray, 
the  builder,  if  not  indeed  the  designer  of 
the  whole  structure,  and  whose  quaint 
arms,  a  flax-scutching  machine  of  five 
hundred  years  ago,  cover  even  the  lintels 
and  panels  of  the  doors,  the  musical  per¬ 
formers  will  be  stationed.  With  the  cha¬ 
pel  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter  there 
can  be  very  little  tampering  in  the  way  of 
temporary  erections.  With  the  square 
squat  outlines  of  the  old  hospital,  which 
Henry  VHI.  altered  into  a  banqueting- 
room  and  the  House  of  Hanover  into  a 
Chapel  Royal  at  St.  James’s,  any  thing 
might  be  attempted.  Architects  could 
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not  improve,  it  nor  carpenters  make  it  eign  guests  to  tbo  number  of  fourteen,  on 
worse.  But  the  case  is  very  different  with  the  right,  with  the  remainder  of  the 
the  grand  old  interior  of  St.  George’s  chosen  jjuests  and  members  of  the  royal 
Chapel,  with  its  deep  traceried  windows  bride’s  family  to  the  number  of  twelve,  on 
and  ext^uisite  oaken  catiopies  of  the  the  left.  Behind  the  station  for  our  royal 
knights’  stalls.  Each  of  these,  with  its  family  will  be  raised  a  block  of  seats  ris- 
({uaint  blazonments  of  knights  who  were  ing  tier  over  tier,  to  accommodate  the 
Governors  of  Calais  or  Pans,  down  to  the  diplomatic  body,  who,  with  their  ladies 
Peers  and  Statesmen  of  the  present  day,  and  first  attaches,  will  be  present  to  the 
is  a  nich  in  history.  Curiously  enough,  if  number  of  one  hundred.  Outside  the 
few  of  our  Princes  of  Wales  have  been  west  door  of  the  chapel,  on  the  green  be- 
married,  still  fewer,  apparently,  have  been  tween  it  and  the  horse-shoe  cloisters,  a 
installed  as  Knights  of  the  Garter.  In  very  large  temporary  building  has  been 
the  old  oak  pew  allotted  to  the  Heirs  Ap-  begun.  This  structure,  though  of  wood, 
parent  who  are  members  of  this  order  aiul  purely  temporary,  will  be  decorated 
there  are  only  three  escutcheons — those  of  in  the  inside  in  the  most  exquisite  style, 
the  present  Prince,  the  I’rince  llegent.  This  will  contain  a  fine  central  hall  sixty 
and  Prince  Frederick  Louis,  the  son  of  feet  long  by  forty  broad,  and  twenty-five 
George  II.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  feet  high,  in  which  the  procession  to  pass 
that,  close  by  the  new,  bright  emblazon  up  the  nave  of  the  chapel,  will  be  mar- 
which  bears  the  shield  of  “  the  rose  and  shalled  and  arranged  by  the  Deputy- 
expectancy  of  this  fair  State”  is  one  all  Chamberlain  as  the  members  comprising 
darkened  and  defaced  by  time,  but  w’hich  it  arrive  from  the  castle.  Built  out  from 
still  tells,  in  old  Norman  French,  how  a  this  hall,  and  entirely  inclosing  it  on  every 
grejit  ancestor  of  his  present  bride  was  in-  side,  will  be  a  series  of  smaller  rooms, 
stalled  in  that  very  seat  just  two  hundred  twenty  feet  long  by  twenty  broad.  On 
and  fifty  years  ago.  the  north  side  will  be  one  for  the  brides- 

With  these  old  storied  carvings  there  maids,  one  for  the  bride,  and  one  for  the 
is,  of  course,  no  meddling.  Each  seat,  Koyal  Princesses.  Nothing  has  yet  been 
properly  subdivided,  would  accommodate  arranged  as  to  the  adornment  of  these 
— we  had  almost  said  three  ladies,  but  saloons,  but  it  is  almost  needless  to  say 
certainly  two,  even  dressed  in  the  widest  that  they  are  intended  to  be  as  rich  and 
amplitude  of  the  present  fashion.  Beside,  beautiful  as  taste  and  money  can  make 
the  Knights  of  the  Garter  have  a  right  to  them.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall 
their  st-alls  on  all  occasions,  and  preerai-  are  to  be  similar  apartments  for  the 
nently  so  when  the  Chief  of  the  Order —  bridegroom’s  .attendants,  the  bridegroom, 
the  Sovereign — is  present  at  any  cere-  and  one  for  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and 
monial  in  the  Chapel.  The  stalls  of  the  royal  visitors.  The  outer  hall  which  gives 
knights,  therefore,  are  to  l>e  left  untouched  ingress  to  this  temporary  palace,  M’ill  be 
in  all  their  ancient,  angular,  hard-backed  twelve  feet  wide  by  seventy  feet  long,  and 
integrity,  and  all  can  t.ake  their  seats  on  there  will  be  a  handsome  covered  way  for 
this  occasion,  from  the  last  and  newest  the  carriages  in  which  the  procession  will 
knight — Earl  Fitzwilliam,  whose  bright  arrive  to  set  down  their  occupants  at  this 
banner  h-as  just  been  hung — up  the  senior  entranee.  Visitors  to  witness  the  proces- 
of  the  order — the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  sion  up  the  nave  of  the  chapel  will  also, 
whose  once  rich  flag  is  now  gray  with  we  believe,  arrive  here,  and  be  conducted 
dust  and  age.  On  the  space  now  occu-  to  their  8e.at8  in  the  nave.  The  more  se- 
pied  by  the  communion  rails  a  raised  dais  lect  few  who  will  be  honored  with  invita- 
18  to  be  erected  and  covered  with  the  tions  for  the  Chapel  itself  will  probably 
richest  carpeting.  On  this  the  ceremony  have  a  8ej»arate  entrance  allote<l  to  them, 
will  be  performed.  On  the  left  side  of  The  ambassadors  and  their  suites  will  as- 
the  altar,  between  the  termination  of  the  semble  in  the  Wolsey  Chapel,  and  thence 
knight  stalls  and  the  private  entrance  to  be  conducted  by  the  chief  Master  of  the 
the  chapel  from  the  castle,  a  small  block  Ceremonies  to  tneir  jilaces  on  the  right  of 
of  seats  will  be  erected  for  thirty-five  the  altar.  The  bridal  procession  will  pass 
visitors,  and  on  the  raised  dais  the  imme-  in  State  carriages  from  the  private  apart- 
diate  members  of  the  English  and  Danish  raents  of  the  castle  to  the  carriage-entrance 
royal  families  will  be  seated  ;  her  Majesty,  w'e  have  spoken  of  as  giving  admission  to 
with  the  royal  family  and  illustrious  for- 1  the  temporary  building  outside  the  west 
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door.  Here,  M'hile  the  procession  is  form¬ 
ed  and  arranged,  the  bride  and  brides¬ 
maids  and  the  bridegroom  and  his  attend¬ 
ants  will  remain  in  the  reception-rooms 
set  apart  for  them.  Her  Majesty  will  en¬ 
ter  the  Chapel  by  the  private  way,  and  on 
her  arrival  the  procession  will  move  for¬ 


ward  up  the  temporary  hall  through  the 
nave  to  '  the  altar.  As  customary,  the 
bridegroom’s  procession  will  move  first, 
so  that  on  the  arrival  of  the  bride’s  cortege 
at  the  altar  the  marriage  may  be  at  once 
proceeded  with. 


from  Ohombori’f  Journol. 

.  IN  TUE  WATERS  UNDER  THE  EARTH. 


Probably  very  few  persons  indeed  ever 
think  of  the  risk  incurred  by  thousands  of 
their  fellow-countrymen,  every  day  of 
their  lives,  in  laboring  for  those  things 
without  which  they  themselves  would 
find  it  difficult  to  live,  or  if  they  do  re¬ 
member  it,  it  is  only  when  some  more 
than  usually  fearful  accident,  where  the 
destruction  of  life  is  on  a  large  scale,  oc¬ 
curs.  In  the  case  of  accidents  in  mines,  it 
is  seldom  that  the  sufferers  survive  to  tell 
the  tale.  I  do  not  speak  of  such  common¬ 
place  occurrences  as  being  crushed  bv  a 
tall  of  coal,  but  where  an  explosion  has 
taken  place  near  the  pit-shaft,  possibly  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  fire,  thus  cutting  off  egress 
from  the  pit,  and  leaving  the  unfortunate 
men  in  the  more  distant  workings  to  per¬ 
ish  hy  hunger,  or  by  the  combined  action 
of  starvation  and  suffocation.  Such  an 
occurrence,  when  only  three  or  four  lives 
are  lost,  seldom  does  more  than  form  the 
subject  of  a  paragraph  for  a  newspaper, 
and  the  matter  is  then  forgotten ;  and 
more  frequently  it  is  not  known  beyond 
the  pit. 

My  own  occupation  has  been  of  a  kind  to 
bring  me  in  frequent  contact  with  miners, 
not  only  those  employed  in  coal-mines, 
but  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  less 
dangerous,  but  as  I  think,  more  unpleasant 
labor  of  mining  for  ores.  Some  of  these 
men — poor  cripples,  who  have  little  to  live 
on  except  the  few  shillings  a  week  thev 
get  from  the  owner  of  the  pit  in  which 
they  were  maimed,  the  parish,  and  it  may 
be  a  benefit  society — have  tales  to  tell 
which  thrill  one  with  horror,  and  excite 


feelings  of  wonder  that  men  can  be  found 
who  are  willing  to  enter  an  occupation 
carried  on  under  such  miserable  condi¬ 
tions,  when  they  might  find  work,  if  not  in 
this,  at  all  events  in  another  country, 
under  the  open  sky.  One  of  these  men, 
an  old  man  now,  who  had  at  the  time  I 
heard  his  narrative  been  a  cripple  for 
fifteen  years,  had  escaped  death  ny  what 
might  almost  be  called  a  miracle.  His 
name  was  Henry  Stanley,  and  he  with  his 
brother  Richard,  another  miner  named 
Smale,  and  a  son  of  the  last  named,  a  little 
'  fellow  barely  eight  years  old,  were  in  the 
habit  of  working  together.  The  manner 
in  which  the  boy  was  employed  was  a  se¬ 
cret  among  the  men  themseJves,  the  rea¬ 
son  given  hy  the  father  to  the  overlooker 
for  having  him  in  the  pit  with  him  being, 
that  having  no  mother  to  look  after  him, 
he  wished  to  keep  him  out  of  the  way  of 
harm.  The  part  of  the  pit  in  which  they 
worked  was  so  distant  from  the  shaft,  that 
they  never  saw  any  of  the  overmen  more 
than  once  a  day,  and  more  often  not  at 
all ;  and  whenever  he  did  make  his  ap¬ 
pearance  in  that  part  of  the  pit  where 
they  were,  the  boy,  who  had  bwn  on  the 
looK-out,  gave  them  notice  of  his  ap¬ 
proach,  and  they  would  hastily  leave  the 
working  in  which  they  were  actually  en¬ 
gaged  for  another  a  hundred  yards  dis¬ 
tant,  and  running  in  a  different  direction. 

The  reason  \^y  they  were  so  anxious 
to  conceal  the  scene  of  their  operations 
was  as  follows :  The  pit  was  one  of  those 
on  the  coast,  and  the  richest,  and  there¬ 
fore  most  profitably  worked  part  of  it,  was 
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beneath  the  sea.  One  of  the  veins  was  so 
high  and  broad,  and  the  coal  so  easily 
worked,  that  it  was  extended  to  a  distance 
under  water,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  an 
inspector,  endangered  the  safety  of  the 
mine.  In  consequence  of  this  opinion,  the 
men  were  ordered  to  discontinue  working 
it ;  and  most  people  would  have  thought 
that  nothing  more  was  necessary  than  to 
give  this  order,  when  the  miners  knew 
that  it  could  only  be  disobeyed  at  the  peril 
of  their  lives.  Ilut  considerations  of  dan¬ 
ger  in  the  exercise  of  their  vocation  never 
have  and  never  will  deter  miners  from  dis¬ 
regarding  orders,  when  the  doing  so  is 
attended  with  profit  or  convenience.  The 
men  above  named  were  in  the  habit  of 
working  this  vein,  though  ostensibly,  and 
at  times  actually,  they  were  employed  in 
a  siding,  where  the  overlooker  found 
them  when  he  went  in  that  direction. 
Tlieir  earnings,  under  these  circumstances 
were  large,  but  not  so  large  as  to  excite 
much  remark ;  and,  .to  celebrate  their  suc¬ 
cess,  they  agreed  to  eat  their  Christmas 
dinner  together.  Two  davs  before  the 
time  when  this  was  to  take  place,  they 
were  sitting  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
working  referred  to,  eating  their  mid-day 
meal,  w'hen  they  were  startled  by  a  sud¬ 
den,  heavy  fall,  followed  by  the  hollow 
crackling  sound  which  good  coals  produce 
when  they  crumble  together  into  a  mass. 
There  was  a  rush  to  escape,  but  the  fall 
completely  blocked  up  the  vein,  and  this 
at  a  distance  of  not  more  than  thirty  or  | 
forty  paces  from  where  they  had  been  sit¬ 
ting,  thus  imprisoning  them  in  a  ceil,  as  it 
might  be  called,  about  fifty  yards  long, 
four  wide,  and  three  in  hight.  Fortunate¬ 
ly,  there  was  no  escape  of  gas,  but  they 
were  familiar  enough  wdth  such  matters 
to  know  that  the  air  must  in  a  limited 
time  be  rendered  incapable  of  sustaining 
life.  The  first  thing  they  did,  after  they 
had  recovered  a  little  from  the  shock,  was 
to  examine  their  bags,  to  see  what  provi¬ 
sions  they  had  left ;  and  the  second,  to  as¬ 
certain  how  many  candles  they  had 
among  them.  As  regarded  provisions, 
they  were  more  than  commonly  well  off, 
one  of  them  having  brought  a  large  loaf 
of  home-made  bread  down  with  him  that 
morning,  in  order  that  his  mates  might 
taste  it.  In  the  matter  of  lights,  they 
were  badly  off ;  they  found  that  if  they 
put  out  all  except  one,  in  less  than  twen¬ 
ty-four  hours  they  would  be  in  total  dark¬ 
ness. 


Of  the  extent  of  the  fall,  they  could 
form  no  idea  ;  but  as  their  only  chance  of 
escape  was  by  clearing  a  way  through  it, 
they  went  to  work  at  it  without  delay. 
They  toiled  for  hours,  but  the  progress 
made  was  slow,  owing  to  the  slipping 
down  of  fresh  pieces  in  the  place  of  tnose 
removed,  which,  moreover,  helped  to  fill 
up  the  not  very  large  space  in  which  they 
were  confined.  They  worked  two  at  a  time, 
the  third  relieving  one  of  the  others  at  re¬ 
gular  intervals.  In  this  way,  hour  after 
hour  passed,  and  to  all  appearance  they 
were  as  far  from  liberty  as  ever.  Present¬ 
ly  there  was  a  litttlc  nicker  of  light,  fol¬ 
lowed  immediately  by  total  darkness. 
Tliere  is  something  inexpressively  horri¬ 
ble  in  being  thus  cut  off  from  sunshine, 
and  buried  alive  in  the  body  of  the  earth, 
which  the  imagination  is  scarcely  capable 
of  realiang.  The  poor  fellows  thus 
doomed,  as  they  had  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve,  to  a  slow  but  certain  death  .within  a 
few  hours,  groped  their  way  together,  and 
sat  down  on  the  ground.  Silent  and  mo¬ 
tionless  they  sat,  the  thoughts  of  each  oc¬ 
cupied  w’ith  those  they  had  left  in  the 
morning ;  suddenly  the  silence  was  broken 
by  the  voice  of  the  little  boy  repeating  a 
part  of  his  evening  prayer : 

**  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 

I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep.” 

The  little  voice  could  not  get  beyond  the 
second  line,  but  broke  down  with  a  deep 
sob,  followed  by  a  passionate  fit  of  crying, 
in  the  midst  of  which  his  father  could  be 
heard  tr^’ing  to  console  him  in  a  half- 
choked  voice.  The  others,  unable  to  con¬ 
tain  themselves  any  longer,  gave  vent  to 
their  grief,  and  for  some  minutes  nothing 
could  be  heard  in  the  darkness  but  deep 
sobs.  When  these  had  died  away,  they 
oould  hear  dull,  heavy  sounds  above  them, 
which  followed  each  other  in  monotonous 
and  slightly  irregular  succession :  it  was 
the  beating  of  the  sea  on  the  shore  above. 
It  was  astonishing,  said  the  poor  fellow 
who  told  me  this,  how  much  tne  sense  of 
their  position  was  aggravated  by  these 
sounds.  The  thought  of  the  free  rolling 
waves,  of  the  life  they  bore  in  them,  of  the 
sunlight  which  shone  upon  them,  increased 
their  agony  to  desperation,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  child,  each  reflected  with¬ 
in  himself  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
to  end  it  by  a  speedy  act  of  his  own. 
They  agreed  that  they  had  little  reason  to 
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hope  that  any  attempt  would  be  made  to 
rescue  them  even  when  they  were  missed, 
since  none  of  the  other  men  engaged  in 
the  pit  knew  of  their  working  this  vein, 
and  would  therefore  not  think  of  search¬ 
ing  for  them  there.  Rather  than  sit  in 
idle,  useless  despair,  they  resumed  work  in 
the  dark  ;  but  if  the  progress  they  made 
was  trifling  when  they  had  light,  it  was 
still  more  so  now  that  they  had  none. 
They  were  soon  exhausted  by  their  exer¬ 
tions,  as  much,  perhaps,  from  their  hope¬ 
lessness  as  from  fatigue.  Throwing  them¬ 
selves  on  the  ground,  they  tried  to  pre¬ 
pare  themselves  for  the  fate  which  they 
now  regarded  as  certain.  Timidly  as  is 
the  wont  of  men  when  they  address  their 
Creator  aloud  in  the  presence  of  others  for 
the  first  time,  Stanley  uttered  a  few  short 
sentences  of  prayer ;  Smale  was  the  next 
to  follow  his  example,  and  after  him  Rich¬ 
ard  Stanley.  Comforted  by  their  appeals, 
they  continued  them  at  short  intervals ; 
and  presently  the  child,  at  the  desire  of  his 
father,  sung  a  hymn  he  had  been  taught  at 
the  Sunday-school,  the  men  joining  their 
rough  voices  to  his  little  childish  treble. 
At  the  conclusion  of  each  verse,  the  sound 
of  the  dashing  waves  on  the  shore  above 
filled  the  hole  in  which  they  were  buried 
with  its  low,  thundering,  monotonous  | 
beat.  Soon  this  was  the  only  sound  audi- 1 
ble.  The  two  brothers  put  their  arms ; 
round  each  other,  and  they  all  lay  patient- 1 
ly  waiting  for  the  coming  of  that  light  j 
which  all,  even  those  who  daily  ask  for  it,  i 
shrink  from  with  inexplicable  inconsist¬ 
ency.  j 

By  a  merciful  condition  of  existence,  i 
those  unfortunate  men  who  are  buried  .as  j 
these  were  gradually  cease  to  feel  the  dread  | 
of  death,  in  proportion  as  hope  of  rescue  j 
fades  from  their  minds,  the  inhalement  I 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  reducing  the  vitality 
by  degrees,  till  the  brain  becomes  para-  ’ 
lyzed,  .and  this  long  before  the  vital  spark  j 
is  utterly  extinguished.  Richard  Stanley  i 
had  already  reached  the  stage  of  insensi¬ 
bility,  when  his  brother  heard  a  slight 
movement  among  the  coal,  indicative  of  a 
further  settling  down  of  the  mass,  under 
increased  pressure  from  above,  or  of  its 
being  removed  by  men  on  the  other  side. 
Under  the  stimulus  of  this  thouglit,  Henry 
Stanley  crawled  to  the  heaj),  and  listened 
with  all  the  eagerness  of  which  he  was  still 
capable.  Ills  practiced  ear  soon  enabled 
him  to  satisfy  himself  that  men  were  at 
work  on  the  other  side,  and  he  was  in  the 


act  of  turning  to  crawl  back  to  try  and 
rouse  his  comp<anious  in  peril  to  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  good  news,  when  a  hcJivy 
block  of  coal  fell  from  the  roof  upon  his 
loins,  crushing  him  to  the  ground  beneath 
its  weight,  and  rendering  him  completely 
incapable  of  moving.  It  was  in  this  posi¬ 
tion  that  the  pitmen  found  him  when 
they  had  worked  their  way  through  the 
fallen  mass.  Richard  was  insensible,  and 
so  also  was  Smale,  who  lay  as  if  asleep, 
with  his  arms  round  his  little  boy,  who 
was  lying  on  his  bosom.  The  child  was 
past  recovery  ;  but,  after  several  hours  in 
the  open  air,  all  three  of  the  men  regained 
their  senses,  Henry  Stanley  alone  being 
permanently  injured  by  the  accident. 

Another  accident  of  a  different  kind, 
which  likewise  oecurred  in  a  coal-mine, 

I  was  related  to  me  by  one  of  the  survivors, 
though  how  he  came  to  survive  is  a  mys- 
j  tery  known  only  to  himself.  One  cold 
,  winter  night,  a  middle-aged  man  named 
I  William  Jamieson  was  waked  by  his  wife, 
j  who  was  trembling  and  bathed  in  per- 
I  spiration,  and  adjured  by  her  not  to  go  to 
I  work  the  next  day.  Wondering  what 
,  had  happened  to  cause  her  to  m.ake  the  re- 
j  quest,  lie  asked  the  reason,  when  she  told 
him  that  she  had  dreamed  twice  that 
night  that  she  had  seen  him  go  down  into 
the  pit,  take  a  lamp,  and  walk  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  mine,  where  he  joined  their 
sons,  and  began  work;  that,  while  they 
were  at  work,  she  heard  a  dreadful  crash, 
and  then  saw  a  bright  sheet  of  flame, 
which  lit  up  the  galleries  and  workings 
from  one  end  of  the  mine  to  the  other,  and 
finally  rushed  up  the  shaft  in  a  body, 
which  went  roaring  up  to  the  clouds,  and 
seemed  to  set  tliem  in  a  blaze.  Without 
attempting  to  imitate  Jamieson's  dialect, 
which  would  only  weary  the  reader  with¬ 
out  adding  to  the  interest  of  his  narrative, 
I  will  give  the  facts  he  related  as  nearly 
as  I  can  remember  them  : 

When  my  wife  told  me  what  she  had 
dreamed,  I  told  her  it  was  all  nonsense. 
Our  wives  are  alw.ays  having  dreams  of 
I  this  kind,  but  in  time  they  get  used  to 
j  them,  and  take  no  notice.  However,  she 
I  was  so  earnest  about  it,  and  seemed  so 
I  frightened  that  I  promised  her  at  last  I 
I  would  stay  at  home.  I  was  thinking 
I  directly  afterward  what  I  should  do  all 
,  day,  when  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
opportunity  to  kill  our  pig,  instead  of  put- 
I  ting  it  oflT  a  week  or  two  longer.  I  got 
I  up  between  six  and  seven  oxlock,  and, 
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when  I  went  down  stairs,  I  found  my  sons  found  several  other  men  standing  not  far 
having  their  breakfast,  and  their  mother  from  the  shaft,  talking  of  what  it  would 
trying  to  persuade  them  not  to  go  to  work,  be  best  to  do.  The  pit  was  all  in  a  blaze 
They  did  not  pay  much  heed  to  what  she  against  the  shaft,  and  the  fire  was  rushing 
said ;  and,  when  they  had  finished  break-  up  with  a  roar  like  a  whirlwind,  and, 
fast,  they  took  their  bags,  and  were  going  every  now  and  then,  pieces  of  burning 
out  as  usual,  when  my  wife  got  before  timber  came  crashing  down,  and  boundetl 
the  door,  and  begged  me  not  to  let  them  out  of  the  fire  toward  where  we  were 
go.  I  was  ashamed  to  say  that  I  had  standing.  As  there  was  no  possibility  of 
promised  not  to  go  to  work  liecause  of  getting  out  of  the  pit  before  the  fire  had 
their  mother’s  dreams,  so  I  said  that  I  de-  burned  itself  out,  I  and  my  two  boys  went 
cided  on  having  the  pig  killed  that  day,  back  to  the  place  where  we  had  left  our 
and  they  might  .as  well  stay  at  home,  and  things,  leaving  the  other  men  still  stand- 
we  would  make  a  holiday  of  it.  As  they  ing  near  the  shaft.  Knowing  that  several 
refused  to  do  this,  and  were  too  old  to  be  hours  must  pass  before  the  timber  in  the 
made  to  what  they  did  not  like,  there  was  shaft  would  be  burned  out,  we  stayed 
no  help  for  it  but  to  let  them  go.  After  where  we  were,  calculating  how  long  it 
breakfast,  I  went  to  the  slaughterman,  to  would  be  before  we  could  oe  drawn  up. 
ask  him  to  come  down  with  me,  and,  on  When  we  went  back,  we  found  that  tlie 
my  w’ay,  I  went  to  the  jmblic-house,  .and  fire  had  spread  several  feet  in  our  direc- 
got  a  stone  bottle  filled  with  gin,  which  I  tion,  which  made  our  situation  more  des- 
slung  over  my  shoulder.  On  getting  to  perate ;  but,  for  all  that,  we  thought  that 
his  house,  I  found  that  he  had  gone  to  when  they  Ixjgan  to  throw  water  into  the 
Slivecome,  and  was  not  likely  to  be  b.ack  shaft,  it  would  not  be  long  before  it  would 
liefore  the  evening.  I  was  uncertain  be  extinguished.  We  never  thought  they 
what  to  do.  The  promi.se  I  had  made  my  would  close  the  shaft,  with  the  deliberate 
wife  only  made  me  feel  ashamed  that  I  had  intention  of  filling  the  pit  with  w’ater. 
made  it.  There  was  nobody  I  could  have  Tlie  upward  draught  was  strong,  the  pro- 
a  holiday  M’ith  ;  so,  at  last,  I  made  up  my  gress  of  the  fire  towards  us  w’as  so  slow 
mind  that  I  would  go  to  work  as  usual,  as  to  be  scarcely  sensible,  only  the  air  be¬ 
lt  w.as  rather  late  when  I  got  to  the  pit,  came  so  heated  that  we  were  forced  to 
and  I  had  to  wait  a  while  before  1  could  be  draw  further  and  further  back  into  the 
lowered ;  and,  while  I  was  waiting,  an  over-  mine,  the  hot  air  causing  the  gas  to  ooze 
looker  came  up,  .and  I  heard  him  say  they  out  of  the  coal.  Finding  there  was  no 
had  found  a  good  deal  of  gas  in  Davis’s  chance  of  our  being  able  to  escape  for 
Hole — a  name  that  had  been  given  to  a  many  hours  at  least,  W'e  went  back  to  the 
spot  where  a  man  of  that  name  had  been  place  where  we  had  left  the  little  food  we 
kill(‘d.  nad  remaining,  and  where  the  air  was 

When  I  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  still  fresh  and  cool,  in  comparison  with 
I  took  my  lamp,  and  walked  to  the  part  what  it  was  near  the  shaft.  To  econo- 
of  the  mine  wnere  I  had  been  working  mize  our  food,  as  much  as  to  escape  from 
with  my  sous  for  several  days  before.  It  thought,  we  lay  down  and  went  to  sleep, 
was  about  as  far  from  the  shaft  as  it  could  When  I  woke,  I  fancied  I  could  detect  an 
be ;  but  there  was  plenty  of  air,  the  ven-  unusual  dampness  beneath  my  hand,  as  I 
tilation  in  the  mine  being  too  strong  if  rolled  over  to  get  on  my  feet.  My  sons 
anything,  and  apt  to  give  the  rheumatism,  remarked  the  same  thing  when  I  called 
I  stoo<l  there  two  or  three  minutes  talking  them  ;  and  we  rushed  off  together  as  soon 
to  my  son  Alfred,  and  then  turned  round  as  we  had  lighted  our  lamp — for,  fortu- 
to  put  my  things  off.  I  was  ju.st  taking  nately,  we  had  matches,  as  most  of  us 
the  bottle  off  my  shoulder,  when  we  heard  usually  have,  though  it  is  against  pit  re- 
a  smothered  roar.  We  knew  well  enough  gulations — hoping  to  find  the  fire  extin- 
wlnat  had  happened,  and  directly  set  off  guished.  We  had  not  gone  far  before  we 
for  the  shaft,  to  get  drawn  up,  if  the  ex-  felt  the  water  splashing  beneath  our  feet, 
losion  had  been  seriou.s,  and  the  choke-  It  wa.s  evident  the  water  had  been  pour- 
amp  likely  to  spread  through  the  pit.  ing  in  for  some  time,  and  in  large  quanti- 
Before  we  got  to  the  shaft,  we  were  stop-  ties,  and  the  suspicion  crossed  my  mind 
ped  by  a  miner  muned  Naylor,  who  said  that  the  pumps  had  ceased  to  W'ork,  and 
that  the  shaft  was  on  fire,  and  all  the  work-  that  they  were  allowing  the  water  to  ac- 
ings  on  the  north  side.  Wo  went  on,  and  cumulate  in  the  workings.  The  air  near 
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the  shaft  was  insufferably  hot,  but  the  fire 
had  not  extended,  or  but  very  little.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  floor  of  the  pit  below  the 
shaft  was  higher  than  the  surrounding 
parts,  so  that  the  water  ran  off,  and  was 
fast  helping  to  flood  the  mine,  while  the 
place  whereon  it  was  wanted  remained 
uncovered.  To  remedy  this  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  that  we  should  go  to  work  to  make 
a  dam  of  coal-dust ;  but  as  it  was  imme- 
diatelv  objected  that  the  only  effect  of  this 
would  be  to  cause  the  water  to  flow 
through  the  mine  in  one  direction  instead 
of  two,  the  idea  was  not  carried  out. 

Meanwhile,  the  fire  continued  to  rage 
as  fiercely  as  ever  in  and  about  the  shaft  ; 
and  as  it  could  do  no  good  to  remain 
near  it,  breathing  the  hot  and  bad  air,  I 
proposed  to  my  sons  that  we  should  again 
return  to  our  refuge,  where  we  could 
contrive  to  keep  out  of  the  water,  at  all 
events,  for  a  time.  Alfred  agreed  to 
come,  but  William  decided  on  remjuning 
with  the  other  miners,  saying  that  he 
would  join  us  presently.  The  mine  was  a 
very  wet  one,  and  the  difference  in  the 
depth  of  the  water,  since  we  left  the  place 
where  we  had  been  working,  was  quite 
perceptible.  We  directly  went  to  work, 
and  made  such  a  barrier  as  was  suflicient 
to  keep  the  water  from  reaching  us,  as  we 
thought,  and  then  sat  down,  sad  and  sor¬ 
rowful  enough.  My  thoughts  ran  a  good 
deal  on  my  wife’s  dream,  as  they  had 
continually  done  since  the  accident,  and  I 
wondered  at  the  singular  coincidence,  and 
whether  there  was  any  chance  of  onr 
ultimate  escape.  As  there  was  no  use  in 
sitting  idle,  we  begjan  to  prepare  for  the 
rise  in  the  water  by  picking  away  the 
coal  from  the  roof ;  and,  without  working 
very  hard,  we  had  raised  ourselves  in  a 
few  hours  nearly  level  with  the  roof  of 
the  passages  throughout  the  gjreater  part 
of  the  mine.  In  the  meantime,  the  water 
had  been  steadily  rising;  from  being  as 
high  as  the  first  joint  of  my  forefinger,  it 
had  risen  while  we  were  at  work  to  the 
hight  of  the  third.  We  made  several 
journeys  backward  and  forwjird  to  and 
from  the  shaft,  and  found  it  always  burn¬ 
ing,  but  the  fire  in  the  mine  itself  was 
growing  less  and  less.  Very  few  of  the 
men  had  any  hope  of  getting  out  now, 
and  a  good  many  began  to  complain  that 
they  were  dying  of  hunger,  though  I  oonld 
not  help  noticing  that  those  who  com¬ 
plained  most  on  this  score  had  the  strong¬ 
est  voices.  My  son  Alfred  had  noticed 
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the  same  thing,  and  followed  one  of  these 
men,  and  presently  came  to  me  bringing 
with  him  a  nuge  piece  of  one  of  the  ponies. 
This  was  a  precious  resource  to  us,  for 
careful  as  we  had  been  of  the  little  food 
we  had  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  we  had 
only  a  few  ounces  left. 

As  William  preferred  to  remain  with 
the  other  men,  where  they  could  see  the 
light,  Alfred  and  I  were  alone  in  our 
misery.  We  sat  side  by  side  in  the  dark¬ 
ness,  our  hands  fast  locked  together,  and 
only  loosing  our  hold  of  each  other  when 
I  crawled  to  the  edge  of  the  heap  of  coal 
we  were  sitting  on  to  plunge  my  arm  into 
the  water  to  see  how  deep  it  was.  In 
time  this  was  useless,  for  when  it  had 
risen  to  the  length  of  my  arm,  and  I  found 
the  next  time  I  tried  it  that  my  fingers 
would  not  touch  the  bottom,  I  left  off 
doing  it.  Of  the  other  men,  we  saw 
nothing  after  w’O  had  got  too  weak  to 
wade  tnrough  the  water  to  the  shaft  ;  but 
some  of  them  had  come  near  us,  driven 
back  by  the  rising  water,  the  part  of  the 
pit  where  we  were  being  higher  than  the 
rest.  At  times,  we  could  hear  one  man 
calling  to  another  through  the  darkness, 
and  ask  him  how  he  was.  By  degrees, 
these  inquiries  became  less  frequent,  and, 
when  made,  often  remained  unanswered. 
Another  kept  on  repeating,  “  Lord,  have 
mercy  on  us !”  till  his  voice  grew  weaker 
and  weaker  at  every  repetition,  and  at  last 
died  away  altogether.  I  shouted  for  my 
eon  William,  and  he  answered,  but  he 
could  not  join  us,  not  being  able  to  find 
his  way  to  the  place  \rhere  we  were  in 
the  dark.  At  intervals,  we  called  to  each 
other,  but  after  a  while  I  got  no  answer, 
though  whether  he  had  perished  of  hun- 

f  r,  or  had  gone  away  toward  the  shaft, 
could  not  tell,  but  I  hoped  the  latter. 
By  degrees,  all  those  sounds  died  away, 
and,  as  far  as  I  could  tell,  my  son  and  I 
were  the  only  living  beings  in  the  pit. 
Slowly  but  surelv  the  water  continued  to 
rise,  for,  though  I  could  not  test  its 
depth,  it  was  easy  to  ascertain  that  it  was 
creeping  toward  us.  We  had  no  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  passage  of  time,  but  it  seem¬ 
ed  as  if  years  had  passed,  when  I  was 
roused  by  my  son,  who  was  making  feeble 
efforts  to  put  his  arm  round  ray  neck.  I 
was  myself  too  weak  to  lift  him,  but  I 
crept  close  to  him,  and  kissed  him.  A 
little  later,  and  he  was  cold  and  motion¬ 
less.  For  hours,  or  it  might  have  been 
days,  I  continued  to  hold  his  lifeless 
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body  in  my  arms.  Of  food,  I  Lad  none, 
and  my  only  support  was  a  sip  of  spirits 
taken  at  long  intervals. 

Still  the  water  continued  to  rise,  till  I 
felt  it  touching  my  feet.  I  spent  the  time 
in  sleep  mostly,  and  when  I  lay  awake,  I 
had  just  life  enough  to  wonder  how  long 
it  would  be  before  the  water  rose  above 
my  head.  I  did  not  now  feel  any  particu¬ 
lar  dread  of  this  happening ;  I  had  got  so 
familiarized  with  the  idea  that  I  only 
speculated  in  a  dreamy  kind  of  way  on 
what  the  sensation  would  be  like  when  it 
took  place.  From  what  I  heard  since,  I 
believe  I  must  have  slept  many  hours  at  a 
time.  I  know  that  when  I  woke  once,  I 
felt  that  my  feet  were  no  longer  in  the 
water.  I  stretched  them  out,  still  with¬ 
out  touching  it,  and  I  had  to  push  myself 
forward  some  distance  before  I  could 
reach  it,  and  then  I  knew  they  must  have 
got  the  engine  at  work,  and  were  pump¬ 
ing  out  the  W'atcr ;  consequently,  tne  fire 
was  extinguished.  I  suppose  it  is  nothing 
unusual  in  such  cases,  but  no  sooner  had 
I  found  there  was  a  chance  of  being  saved, 
than  the  resignation  or  indifiference,  which¬ 
ever  it  was,  left  me,  and  instead  of  being 
able  to  sleep  as  I  had  done  before,  I  be 
came  keenly  alive  to  my  situation,  and  sat 
with  the  soles  of  ray  feet  just  touching 
the  water.  It  sunk  so  slowly,  that  hours, 
as  I  judged,  passed  before  I  could  say 
with  certainty  that  it  had  sunk  any  more. 
This  was  about  the  most  dreadful  period 
of  my  imprisonment.  When  I  lost  my 
poor  boy,  I  was  expecting  every  hour  to 


I  join  him,  and  painful  as  it  was,  it  seemed 
as  if  we  were  only  separated  for  a  little 
while.  Now,  my  thoughts  were  busy 
with  home.  What  would  my  wife  say 
when  she  saw  me  like  one  risen  from  the 
rave  ?  What  would  she  be  doing  when 
got  home  ?  These,  and  a  thousand  other 
wondering  surmises,  passed  through  my 
mind  as  I  sat  there  in  the  darkness ;  till, 
at  last  I  got  weary,  and  began  to  despair 
of  getting  out  after  all,  the  water  sunk  so 
slowly.  I  tried  to  forget  time  in  sleep, 
but  1  found  this  was  not  half  so  easy  now. 
Not  to  spin  out  my  tale  any  longer  than  I 
can  help,  I  will  say  nothing  more  of  what 
I  felt  and  thought,  nor  what  resolutions  I 
made  for  the  future,  if  I  only  reached  the 
surface  of  the  earth  once  more  alive. 

At  last  the  time  came  when  the  water 
barely  reached  my  knees  at  a  distance  of 
several  feet  in  advance  of  the  heap  on 
which  I  had  been  lying,  and  I  decided  on 
trying  to  reach  the  shaft,  which  I  succeed¬ 
ed  in  doing,  though  it  took  me  a  long 
time,  owing  to  ray  weak  and  exhausted 
condition.  Close  to  the  shaft,  I  found  two 
of  the  overlookers  and  several  of  the 
miners  at  work  in  repairing  it.  They 
were  as  much  startled  at  seeing  me  as 
though  1  had  been  a  ghost,  and,  indeed, 
as  far  as  appearance  went,  I  might  with 
good  reason  have  been  taken  fur  a  skele¬ 
ton.  When  I  came  down  into  the  pit,  I 
had  left  the  ground  hard  and  frozen ;  the 
next  time  I  saw  it,  tlie  grass  was  green, 
there  were  leaves  on  the  trees,  and  a 
bright  and  warm  sun  was  shining. 


From  Frater’i  Msgailne. 

A  DAY  AT  THE  DEAD  SEA. 

BY  FRANCES  POWER  COBBE. 


The  world’s  beauty  is  for  ever  young 
but  the  world’s  awe  and  terror  are  rapid¬ 
ly  passing  away.  The  halo  of  mystery 
which  once  bung  over  a  hundred  hills  and 
groves  and  caverns  is  dissipating  before 
our  eyes  like  a  resolvable  neoula  m  Lord 


Rosse’s  telesoo^.  The  Sphynx  is  no 
enigma  now.  That  solemn  face,  blasted 
by  the  suns  and  storms  of  sixty  centuries, 
has  been  admirably  photographed,  and  we 
shall  no  doubt  all  place  it  shortly,  along 
with  other  interesting  characters,  as  a 
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carte  de  visile  in  onr  albums.  Dagon,  the  1 
“  thrice  battered  god  of  Palestine,”  who 
seemed  to  us  once  so  awful  a  personage, 
has  been  dragged  out  of  his  grave  in  Sen¬ 
nacherib’s  burned  and  buried  palace,  and 
set  up  like  a  naughty  boy  in  a  comer  in 
the  British  Museum.  Scylla  and  Charyb- 
dis,  where  are  their  terrors  now?  Is 
not  Charybdis  traversed,  and  does  not 
Scylla  echo  every  Monday  and  Thurs¬ 
day  the  puffs  of  the  steamboats  of  the 
Messagenes  Iinperiales  ?  The  cave  of 
Trophonius  and  the  fountain  of  Ammon, 
Styx,  and  Acheron,  Delphic  groves  and 
Theban  tombs,  have  we  not  rifled  and 
sketched  and  vulgari7.ed  them  all?  Pic¬ 
nics  are  held,  as  Mr.  Trollope  asstires  us, 
in  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat  and  the  very 
sepulchre  of  St.  James.  Even  that  far-off 
shrine  immortalized  by  Calderon — the  ter¬ 
ror  haunted  “Purgatory”  beneath  the 
waters  of— 

“That  dim  lake 

Where  sinful  souls  their  farewell  take 

Of  this  sad  world.” 

But  there  is  still  some  faint  lingering 
shadow  of  the  terrible  and  the  sublime  in 
O'-ir  ideas  of  the  Dead  Sea — the  accursed 
Asphaltites.  True,  we  have  unhappily 
discovered  all  about  it — its  typographv, 
hydrography,  and  chemical  analysis.  Still, 
when  all  is  said,  “Mare  Mortnum”  is  an 
awe-inspiring  name.  If  there  be  any 
thing  which  ought  not  to  die,  it  is  a  sea 
— the  “  image  of  eternity”  the  emblem 
of  life  and  motion,  w’hich  Byron  could  ad¬ 
jure  : 

“  Time  writes  no  wrinkles  on  thine  azure 
brow. 

Such  as  Creation’s  dawn  beheld  thou  rollest 
now.” 

But  here  is  a  sea  not  dowered  with  the 
immortal  youth  of  the  ever-leaping  ocean, 
but  dead — dead  for  three  thousan<I  years  ; 
aye,  dead  and  damned  to  boot — the  ac¬ 
cursed  L.ake  of  Sodom !  We  confess  it 
with  shame,  we  had  never  constructed 
out  of  our  moral  consciousness,  or  out  of 
any  book  of  travels,  any  definite  idea  of  a 
Dead  Sea  before  we  actually  saw  it  with 
our  eyes.  It  had  remained  one  of  those 
blessed  dark  comers  of  the  imagination, 
wherein  the  terrible  yet  peeps  out  at  ns, 
as  in  childhood  awnil  eyes  used  to  do, 
from  the  deep  bays  of  the  room  .after 
dark,  when  w’e  sat  by  onr  mother’s  knees 
in  the  red  firelight  before  the  candles 


were  brought,  and  heard  her  stories  of 
w’olvcs  and  lost  children  in  a  wood.  In 
the  faint  hope  that  in  this  era  of  tourists’ 
books  there  may  yet  survive  some  few  as 
ignorant  as  ourselves  to  whom  we  could 
convey  a  share  of  our  impressions  of  inter¬ 
est  and  pleasure,  we  pluill  indite  a  brief 
record  ot  that  little  experience.  “  Better 
twenty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of 
Cathay,’’  we  are  often  tempted  to  say. 
But  it  must  be  owned  there  are  some 
days  in  the  East  which  it  would  be  hard 
to  parallel  with  any  month  in  Europe, 
however  replete  with  excitement  and  in¬ 
terest.  At  least,  in  our  own  lives,  “  a  day 
in  Cairo,  a  day  at  the  Pyramids,  a  day  in 
Jerusalem,  a  day  at  Baalbec,  and  this  day 
at  the  De.ad  Sea,”  have  had  no  equals, 
even  in  Athens  or  Rome. 

As  we  are  to  speak  of  the  land  where 
time  is  counted  from  sunset  to  sunset,  our 
day  must  begin,  like  that  of  Eden,  in  the 
evening. 

Mar  Saba  is  not  a  nice  place  to  sleep  at 
— that  is  to  say,  for  people  with  preiu- 
dices  on  the  subiect  of  centipedes.  The 
ground  where  the  tents  of  pilgrims  are 
pitched  affords  every  possible  opportunity 
for  the  study  of  those  entertaining  articu- 
lata,  and  of  course  it  is  quite  impossible 
in  a  tent  to  exercise  any  thing  else  but 
hospitality  toward  any  visitors  who  may 
choose  to  “  drop  in.”  True  that  for 
travelers  of  the  nobler  sex,  the  grand  old 
monastery  of  Mar  S.aba  opens  its  doors 
and  offers  the  purest  spiritual  consolation 
in  the  shape  of  surp<a8singly  excellent 
raki  (the  most  unmitigated  alcohol 
known.)  But  for  an  unholy  “  Ilajjjin,”  (or 
female  pilgrim,)  like  the  writer,  no  such 
luck  was  in  store.  The  convent  of  St. 
Saba  must  never  be  polluted  by  feminine 
Balmorals,  .and  the  society  of  the  centi¬ 
pedes  was  quite  good  enough  for  us.  It 
was  accordingly  with  no  small  perturba¬ 
tion  of  mind  that,  before  retiring  to  rest, 
we  investigated  the  manners  and  customs 
of  those  remarkable  creatures.  On  a 
small  bush  of  broom — the  original  Planta- 
genista  of  the  most  royal  of  kingly  races — 
we  discovered  about  three  or  four  dozen 
of  our  friends,  long  and  black,  and  vicious- 
looking  in  the  extreme.  Placing  my 
gauntlet  alongside  of  one  of  them  as  a 
measure,  it  appeared  that  the  centipede 
was  somewhat  longer  than  the  glove,  or 
about  six  inches  from  tip  to  tail.  All  down 
the  sides  the  little  black  legs  moved  in 
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the  most  curious  way  from  four  or  five 
centers  of  motion,  (gKanglia,  I  suppose,)  so 
that  he  looked  like  a  very  fine  black  comb 
down  which  somebody  slowly  drew  four 
or  five  fingers.  Did  he  bite,  or  did  he 
sting,  and  could  he  crawl  fast,  and  was  he 
not  likely  to  establish  himself  for  the 
night  where  we  were  keeping  open  house, 
or  rather  tent?  Nay,  (frightful  reflec¬ 
tion,)  was  there  any  thing  to  prevent  him 
and  nis  congeners  ensconcing  themselves 
in  our  beds?  We  confess  that  it  was 
with  terrible  misgivings  we  slept  that 
night  the  sleep  of  people  who  have  been 
eleven  hours  m  the  saddle,  and  burning 
was  our  indignation  against  asceticism  in 
general  and  the  prejudices  of  St.  Saba  in 
particular  on  the  subject  of  the  admission 
of  petticoats  to  his  monastery.  The  good 
Francisains  .at  Kamleh  (the  Arimathea  of 
Scripture)  h.ad  known  better,  and  allotted 
to  us  a  dormitory,  where,  however,  we 
had  some  sm.all  but  assiduous  attendants, 
through  whose  ministration  we  w’ere  (as 
good  people  say)  “  grievously  exercised,” 
and  obliged  to  pass  the  night  in  researches 
more  nearly  connected  with  entomology 
than  with  biblical  antiquities. 

No;  Mar  Saba  is  not  a  nice  place  to 
slee))  at,  but  we  did  sleep  in  spite  of  the 
centipedes.  For  my  part,  at  least,  I  slept 
so  soundly,  and  with  such  vivid  dreams 
of  far-off  green  woods  of  the  west,  and 
de.ar  ones  parted  by  thousands  of  miles, 
th.at  when  wakened  at  midnight  by  the 
howling  of  the  wild  beasts  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  it  was  all  but  impossible  to  recover 
the  sense  of  re.ality,  or  rather  to  know 
whereon  to  fix  it — on  the  natural  home¬ 
like  dream  of  the  little  child  with  her 
arms  around  my  neck,  sitting  under  the 
old  trees,  or  on  the  weird  picture  before 
my  eyes  at  the  tent  door — the  wild  hol¬ 
low  in  the  desolate  hills,  .and  the  group  of 
our  Avell-armed  guard  of  Anabs  around 
the  watch-fire ;  while  beyond  them  Orion, 
burning  in  all  the  glory  of  a  Syrian  night, 
was  slow'ly  sinking  behind  the  desert 
mountains  of  .Judea. 

It  is  strange  how'  every  thing  in  the 
simple  life  of  tents  suggests  the  an.alogies 
of  the  moral  life.  A  journey  in  the  desert 
is  like  reading  a  series  of  parables.  We 
are  then  truly  “  pilgrims  and  sojouniers 
on  earth” — the  place  w’hich  hsis  know'n  us 
for  one  brief  day  will  know  us  no  more 
for  ever.  We  re.ally  thirst  for  cooling 
fountains,  and  pant  under  the  burning  sun 
for  “  the  shadow  of  a  great  Rock  in  a 


I  we.ary  land.”  The  simple  realities  of  ex¬ 
istence,  which  so  rarely  approach  us  at  all 
in  the  orderly  and  over-finished  life  of 
England,  where  we  slide,  w’ithout  jolt  or 
jar  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  along  the 
smooth  rails  laid  down  by  civilization,  are 
present  once  more  in  the  wildernesses  of 
the  East.  That  very  morning,  at  Mar 
Saba,  as  w'e  watched  our  tents  taken 
down,  and  all  traces  of  our  brief  encamp¬ 
ment  passing  away,  to  be  renewed  as 
transitorily  elsewhere  at  night,  it  forced 
itself  on  ray  mind  more  clearly  than  ever 
before,  how  the  noblest  aim  of  life  could 
only  bo 

“  Nightly  to  pitch  our  moving  tents 
A  day’s  march  nearer  home 

— a  real  full  day’s  pilgrimage  in  the  right 
direction.  And  alas!  per  contra,  how 
few  of  the  easily-numbered  days  allotted 
to  us  seem  actually  to  forward  us  one  step 
thitherward ! 

Whether  it  be  from  these  associations 
with  great  realities,  or  from  its  wondrous- 
ly  hemthy  effect  (making  “  w’ell”  a  posi¬ 
tive  condition,  and  not,  as  usual,  a  mere 
negation  of  being  “  ill,”)  or  from  what 
other  occult  suitability  to  humanity,  I 
know  not ;  but  decidedly  the  tent-life  is 
beyond  all  others  attractive  and  fascinat¬ 
ing.  At  first,  being  sufficiently  fond  of 
the  comfortable,  I  dreaded  it  greatly  ;  but 
after  two  or  three  nights,  the  spell  it 
never  fails  to  exercise  fell  on  me,  and  I 
wished  it  could  go  on  for  months.  It 
.seems  as  if,  at  bottom  of  the  Saxon  na¬ 
ture,  there  is  some  unsuspected  comer 
which  alw.ays  echoes  joyously  to  the  ap- 
pc>al, 

“  Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing,  with  a  heart 
for  any  late.” 

Whether  it  be 

“  To-morrow  to  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new,” 
or  to 

“  Antres  vast  and  deserts  idle,” 

like  those  of  Mar  Saba,  it  is  all  the  same. 
Only  “  let  us  go  on— on  to  a  new  life ; 
.and  let  the  traces  of  the  old  be  swept 
awav  as  rapidly  as  may  be.”  “  Let  the 
dead  Past  bury  its  dead.” 

Is  all  this  natural  and  wise,  or  utterly 
wrong  and  fbolish  ?  I  am  not  (^uite  per¬ 
suaded  ;  but  at  any  rate  it  is  of  little  con¬ 
sequence  to  decide  the  question,  for  our 
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English  climate  settles  the  matter  for  us, 
practically,  very  decisively.  How  did 
Kobin  Hood  and  Maid  Marian  ever  es¬ 
cape  rheumatism  and  catarrh  ? 

Our  English  progress  is,  I  hope,  of  a 
more  real  sort  than  that  of  the  Arab, 
whose  tent  is  the  only  thing  connected 
with  him  which  does  move.  After  four 
thousand  years  the  Scheik  of  Hebron 
has  probably  not  varied  an  iota  from  the 
costume,  the  habits,  or  the  acquirements 
of  Abraham.  The  immobility  of  every 
thing  in  the  East  is  like  that  of  the  bould¬ 
er-stones  laid  at  intervals  for  landmarks 
across  the  plains,  as  regularly  to-day  as 
when  Moses  cursed  the  man  who  should 
remove  them  three  thousand  years  ago. 
The  tents  move,  but  all  else  is  stationary. 
Our  houses,  on  the  contrary,  remain  from 
age  to  age,  while  all  things  else  are  in 
continual  change.  Where  are  now  the 
costumes,  the  habits,  the  ideas  of  our  an¬ 
cestors,  not  three  thousand  but  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  ?  Yet  we  live  in  their 
homes  and  worship  in  their  churches, 
while  the  Syrian’s  tent  has  moved  and 
changed  uncounted  times  in  the  same  in¬ 
terval.  May  those  “  stately  homes  of 
England”  stand  firm  for  many  an  age; 
and  may  w'e  never  advance  to  that 
doctrine  of  the  Yankee  in  Hawthorne’s 
Jlottse  of  the  Seven  Gables,  “  that  it  is  an 
insolence  for  any  man  to  build  a  house 
which  should  outlast  his  own  life,  and 
oblige  his  son  to  dwell  in  the  chambers  he 
had  designed,  and  not  in  those  of  his  own 
original  choice !”  It  is  hardly  to  be  mea¬ 
sured,  I  think,  how  much  of  the  best  and 
tenderest  family  feelings  amon^t  us  are 
due  to  the  old  house,  wherein  ml  associa¬ 
tions  are  centered,  wherein  each  member 
of  the  race  feels  pride,  where  the  pictures 
of  our  forefathers  hang  side  by  side  on  the 
walls,  and  their  dust  rests  together  in  the 
vault  hard  by.  Shame  is  it  that  such  deep 
human  feelings  as  these  should  be  soiled 
by  vulgar  pride  of  rank  or  wealth,  or  mo¬ 
nopolized  by  the  rich  alone,  as  if  they 
were  not  equally  the  birthright  of  the 
humblest  family  who  could  possess  their 
English  cottage  or  Highlana  shelty,  and 
who  might  attach  to  them  equallv  all  the 
affections  which  would  sanctify  the  castle 
or  the  palace.  It  is  not  the  grandeur  of 
the  house,  nor  the  artistic  merit  of  the 
family  pictures,  nor  the  splendor  of  the 
funem  monuments,  which  give  them  their 
power.  It  is  the  great  Divine  institution 
of  the  family  which  gives  to  the  hearth 
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its  sanctity,  and  to  the  picture,  and  chair, 
and  tree,  and  grave,  their  influence  over 
our  hearts.  To  raise  and  ennoble  the 
poor  we  must  surely  in  every  way  possible 
strengthen  and  elevate  the  reverence  for 
family  ties.  We  must  secure  for  them 
the  power  of  earning  by  their  industry 
homes  which  shall  be  really  homes — not 
lodging-houses  or  temporary  tenancies ; 
but  homes  wherein  may  grow  up  those 
sentiments  of  honest  pride,  of  mutual 
solidarite,  (making  each  member  of  the 
family  interested  in  the  honor  and  welfare 
of  all  the  rest,)  of  grateful  youth  and  ten¬ 
derly  nurtured  age,  which  may  at  last 
drive  away  the  plague  of  pauperism  from 
our  land.  AVherever  this  state  of  things 
is  approached,  as  in  Cumberland,  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  parts  of  France,  (the  department 
of  Seine-et-Marne,  for  instance,)  toe  moral 
results  seem  of  unmixed  good,  whatever 
may  be  the  commercial  consequences  as 
regards  the  farming  of  the  land.  There 
are  dreamers,  whose  fanaticism,  springing 
from  violent  recalcitration  at  the  world’s 
wrongs  and  cruelties,  we  can  not  but  in  a 
measure  honor,  who  would  proceed  on  an 
opposite  plan.  I  suppose  every  heart  open 
to  a  generous  feeling,  has  in  youth  expe¬ 
rienced  the  attraction  of  some  communis¬ 
tic  scheme  wherein  labor  should  become 
unselfish,  and  poverty,  with  all  its  train  of 
sins  and  woes,  be  wiped  from  the  destinies 
of  man.  These  philanthropists  would  say : 
“  Leave  your  ola  houses  to  perish,  or  turn 
Leigh-hall  into  a  phalanstery.”  But  if 
there  were  no  other  flaws  in  the  project, 
this  one  would  suffice.  The  family  is  an 
institution  of  the  Creator,  the  community 
is  an  institution  of  man.  However  well 
planned,  with  whatever  apparent  provision 
for  the  family  to  spread  its  roots  and  flou¬ 
rish  within  the  walls  of  the  community, 
the  tree  will  in  the  lapse  of  time  Vnirst  its 
way  and  break  down  the  walls.  There  is 
a  deep,  hidden  antagonism  between  the 
two,  winch,  as  each  grows,  is  more  and 
more  developed.  When  it  comes  to  a  con¬ 
test  between  God’s  plan  and  man’s  plan, 
we  can  have  little  doubt  which  will  be 
beaten  in  the  long  run.  Assuredly  it  is 
through  the  Divine  institution  of  the  fami¬ 
ly,  not  against  it ;  by  increasing  and  ele¬ 
vating  its  influence,  and  restoring  it  when 
it  has  been  crushed  out  by  sin  and  misery, 
that  we  shall  help  mankind. 

It  was  a  glorious  morning  at  Mar  Saba. 
By  four  o’clock  we  were  all  dressed  and 
breakfasting  while  our  tents  were  taken 
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down,  and  some  twenty  or  thirty  recalci¬ 
trant  mules  first  caught  and  then  laden. 
A  merry  and  pretty  scene  is  the  departure 
from  a  camp  ;  and  then,  on  those  bright 
dawning  days,  the  sense  of  life  and  health 
becomes  an  almost  exuberant  happiness. 
We  learn  there  at  last — what  so  many  of 
us  forget  after  childhood — that  simply  to 
exist  in  health  is  a  blessing  and  a  joy — to 
breathe  the  morning  air,  awakened  from 
the  sound  slumbers  of  real  fatigue — to  eat 
rough  food  with  keen  appetite — to  mount 
the  willing,  spirited  Syrian  horse,  and 
start  for  the  long  day’s  travel  with  the 
sun  mounting  into  the  cloudless  sky  of 
Palestine,  and  the  wide  wilderness  of  hills 
stretching  around  and  away  as  far  as 
eye  can  reach ;  all  this  is  joy  of  itself. 
We  feel  inclined  to  say,  as  the  scheik  did 
to  Layard :  “  Oh !  sorrow’ful  dwellers  in 
cities  !  May  Allah  have  mercy  upon 
them !  Is  there  any  kef  like  this,  to  ride 
through  the  flowers  of  the  desert?”  Truly 
it  is  better  thus,  (once  in  a  way,  at  all 
events,)  than  to  be  forever,  “  with  blinded 
eyesight,  poring  over  miserable  hooks.” 

As  we  rode  out  of  the  little  valley  of 
our  encampment,  and  down  by  the  con¬ 
vent  of  Mar  Saba,  we  obtained  a  complete 
view  of  the  whole  hermit  burrote,  for  such 
it  may  properly  be  considered.  Mar  Saba 
is  the  very  ideal  of  a  desert.  It  lies  amid 
the  wilderness  of  hills,  not  grand  enough 
to  be  sublime,  but  only  monotonous  and 
hopelessly  barren.  So  white  are  these 
hills,  that  at  first  they  appear  to  be  of 
chalk,  but  further  inspection  shows  them 
to  be  of  whitish  rock,  with  hardly  a  trace 
of  vegetation  growing  any  where  over  it. 
On  the  hills  there  is  sometimes  an  inch  of 
soil  over  the  rock  ;  in  the  valleys  there  are 
torrents  of  stones  over  the  inch  of  soil. 
Hetween  our  mid  day  halt  at  Der-binerbeit 
(the  highest  land  in  Judea)  and  the  even¬ 
ing  rest  at  Mar  Saba,  our  w’hole  march 
had  been  in  utter  solitude — not  a  village, 
a  tent,  a  caravan,  a  human  being  in  sight. 
Not  a  tree  or  bush.  Of  living  creatures 
hardly  a  bird  to  break  the  dead  silence  of 
the  world,  only  a  large  and  venomous 
snake  crawling  beside  our  track.  Thus 
far  from  human  haunts,  in  the  heart  of  the 
wilderness  of  Judea,  lies  Mar  Saha.  Fit 
approach  to  such  a  shrine !  Through  the 
arid,  turning  rocks  a  profound  and  sharp¬ 
ly-cut  chasm  suddenly  opens  and  winds, 
lorming  a  hideous  valley,  such  as  may  ex¬ 
ist  in  the  unpeopled  moon,  but  w’hich  pro¬ 
bably  has  not  its  equal  in  our  w’orld  for 
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rugged  and  blasted  desolation.  Tliere  is 
no  brook  or  stream  in  the  depths  of  the 
ravine.  If  a  torrent  may  ever  rush  down 
it  after  the  thunderstorms  with  which  the 
country  is  often  visited,  no  traces  of  water 
remain  even  in  early  spring.  Barren, 
burning,  glaring  rocks  alone  were  to  be 
seen  on  every  side.  Far  up  on  the  cliff, 
like  a  fortress,  stand  the  gloomy,  window¬ 
less  walls  of  the  convent ;  but  along  the 
ravine,  in  almost  inaccessible  gorges  of  the 
hills,  are  caves  and  holes  half-way  down 
the  precipice,  the  dwellings  of  the  hermits. 
Here,  in  a  den  fit  for  a  fox  or  a  hyena,  one 
poor  soul  had  died  just  before  our  visit, 
after  fee-and forty  years  of  self-incarcera¬ 
tion.  Death  had  released  him,  but  many 
more  remained,  and  we  could  see  some  of 
them  from  the  distant  road  as  we  passed, 
sitting  in  the  mouths  of  their  caverns,  or 
walking  on  the  little  ledges  of  rock  they 
had  smoothed  for  terraces.  Of  course 
their  food  (such  as  it  is)  is  conveyed  to 
them,  or  let  down  from  the  cliffs  from  the 
convent  at  needful  intervals.  Otherwise, 
they  live  absolutely  alone — alone  in  this 
hideous  desolation  of  nature,  with  the  lu¬ 
rid,  blasted  desert  for  their  sole  share  in 
(iod’s  beautiful  universe.  We  are  all,  I 
suppose,  accustomed  to  think  of  a  hermit 
as  our  poets  have  painted  him,  dwelling 
serene  m 

“  A  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness, 

Some  boundless  continuity  of  shade,” 

undisturbed  by  all  the  ugly  and  jarring 
sights  and  sounds  of  our  grinding  civiliza¬ 
tion,  sleeping  calmly  on  his  bed  of  fern, 
feeding  on  his  pulse  and  cresses,  and 
drinking  the  water  from  the  brook. 

“  lie  kneels  at  mom,  and  noon,  and  eve, 

He  hath  a  cushion  plump, 

It  is  the  moss  that  wholly  hides 
The  rotted  old  oak  stump.” 

But  the  hermits  of  Mar  Saba,  how  differ¬ 
ent  are  they  from  him  who  assoiled  the 
Ancient  mariner  f  No  holv  cloisters 
of  the  woods,  and  sound  or  chanting 
brooks,  and  hymns  of  morning  birds — 
only  this  silent  burning  waste — this  “deso¬ 
lation  deified.”  It  seemed  as  if  some 
frightful  aberration  of  the  religious  senti¬ 
ment  could  alone  lead  men  to  choose  for 
home,  temple,  prison,  tomb,  the  one  spot 
of  earth  where  no  flower  springs  to  tell 
of  God’s  tenderness,  no  soft  dew,  nor 
sweet  sound  ever  falls  to  preach  faith  and 
love. 
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There  arc  many  such  hermits  still  in  the 
Greek  Church.  I  have  seen  their  eyries 
perched  where  only  vultures  should  have 
their  nests,  on  the  cliffs  of  Caramania,  and 
among  the  caverns  of  the  Cyclades.  An¬ 
thony  and  Stylites  have  left  ^hind  them  a 
track  of  evil  ^lory,  along  which  many  a 
poor  wretch  still  “  crawls  to  heaven  along 
the  devil’s  trail.”  Is  it  indeed  easier  to 
do  “  some  CTeat  thing” — to  make  some 
wondrous  liie-long  sacrifice,  or  suffer  some 
terrific  martyrdom  for  God’s  sake,  than 
simply  to  obey  the  law  of  love  to  him  and 
our  neighbor  ?  How  can  it  be  that  when 
these  monstrous  sacrifices  are  asked  by 
any  creed,  however  base  and  low',  (like  the 
Paganism  of  India,)  the  victims  are  never 
wanting,  and  where  the  sole  demand  is, 
“give  me  thine  heart,”  there  is  no  re¬ 
sponse,  or  but  a  poor,  hunt,  miserable 
one  ?  Shame  on  us  that  so  it  should  be  ! 

On  we  rode  past  the  defile  of  the  poor 
hermits,  and  out  upon  the  hills  beyond 
Mar  Saba.  Steep  hills  they  were ;  and  for 
four  hours  little  time  had  we  to  attend  to 
any  thing  but  our  horses’  feet,  and  how 
we  could  keep  ourselves  from  slipping  off 
as  they  scrambled  up,  like  cats,  the  for¬ 
midable  acclivities.  At  last  we  came  out 
upon  a  sort  of  undulated  plain,  where  it 
was  possible  to  canter  forward,  and  of 
course  the  party  soon  started  on  a  gallop, 
which  w’as  near  costing  me  rather  dearly. 
One  of  the  ladies  having  ridden  in  ad¬ 
vance,  the  old  Bcheik,  in  great  excitement 
and  delight,  raced  alongside  of  her,  shout¬ 
ing  :  “  Tahlb!  Tahlb !”  (good  !  good  !)  and 
evidently  marveling  at  the  equestrianism 
of  an  Englishwoman  on  her  awkw'ard  sad¬ 
dle.  Fired  with  laudable  ambition,  I  went 
after  them ;  the  lady  gradually  fell  back, 
and  Ali  and  I  rofle  on  galloping  at  con¬ 
siderable  pace,  w'hile  he  screamed  louder 
and  louder,  “Tahlb!  Tahlb — katlyeh  !” 
and  threw  his  spear  in  the  air.  Finding 
at  last,  however,  that  the  Arab’s  fine 
horse  w'as  inevitably  beating  the  hack 
supplied  me  by  our  dragoman,  I  arrived 
at  the  sage  resolution  of  stopping  before 
we  had  left  the  caravan  too  far  behind. 
Accordingly,  I  tried  to  pull  up ;  but  these 
Syrian  horses,  accustomed  to  be  ruled  by 
the  voice,  consider  any  touch  of  the  rein 
only  an  instigation  to  further  speed,  and 
if  it  be  tightened  severely  they  immediate¬ 
ly  run  restive.  In  a  moment  my  hitherto 
amiable  steed  had  taken  the  bit  between 
his  teeth,  and  struck  off  at  fullest  pace 
Into  the  desert  at  right  angles  to  our 
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track.  “  Ali !  Ali !  Mdoah  Tahlb !  {Not 
good)  I  shouted ;  but  Ali  never  dreamed 
of  looking  behind,  but  disappeared  from 
my  sight,  still  brandishing  his  djereed, 
and  complacently  screaming  “  Tahlb”  at 
the  top  of  his  voice.  It  was  not  a  plea¬ 
sant  position.  I  was  being  carried  as  fast 
as  my  horse  could  bear  me  into  the  trackless 
wilderness.  I  had  utterly  lost  all  com¬ 
mand  of  him,  nobody  having  informed  me 
of  the  talismanie  “La!  14!”  (No!  no!) 
“  Schwoi,  schw’oi,  (gently,  gently,)  which 
would  soon  have  brought  him  to  reason. 
After  a  considerable  run,  I  fortunately 
spied  to  the  right  a  track  where  the  sand 
evidently  lay  thick,  and  with  some  hard 
sawing,  I  guided  the  horse  into  it,  and 
brought  him  to  a  standstill.  From  thence 
we  tracked  our  way  back  eventually  into 
the  road,  where  the  caravan  was  still  in 
sight.  These  undulating  and  yet  mono¬ 
tonous  plains  arc  most  perplexing  places, 
and  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
lose  oneself  in  them. 

As  we  descended  toward  the  Dead  Sea 
the  vegetation  became  a  little  more  rich. 
There  were  wild  flowers  in  abundance, 
and  large  bushes  of  broom,  and  a  certain 
plant  of  the  snap-dragon  kind,  which 
formed  a  gorgeous  yellow  rod,  and  which 
I  wish  much  I  could  call  by  its  right  name, 
and  describe  in  proper  botanical  terms. 
It  had  eight  large  flowerets  in  each  circle 
round  the  stem,  and  eight  or  ten  tiers  of 
circles  in  bloom  at  once,  altogether  a  huge 
mass  of  flower  as  long  and  thick  as  a 
man’s  arm. 

It  was  while  riding  through  the  low 
hills  covered  with  this  vegetation,  and 
just  before  coming  out  on  the  blighted 
flats  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  that  one  of 
those  pictures  passed  before  me  which  are 
ever  after  hung  up  in  the  mind’s  gallery 
among  the  choicest  of  the  ^oils  of  Eastern 
travel.  By  some  chance  I  was  alone,  rid¬ 
ing  a  few  hundred  yards  in  front  of  the 
caravan,  when,  turning  the  comer  of  a 
hill,  I  met  a  man  coming  toward  me,  the 
only  one  w'e  had  seen  for  several  houi-s 
since  wo  had  passed  a  few  black  tents 
some  eight  or  ten  miles  away.  He  was  a 
noble-looking  young  shepherd,  dressed  in 
his  camel’s-hair  robe,  and  with  the  lithe¬ 
some,  powerful  limbs  and  elastic  step  of 
the  children  of  the  desert.  But  the  in¬ 
terest  M'hich  attached  to  him  was  the  er¬ 
rand  on  which  he  had  manifestly  been  en¬ 
gaged  on  those  Dead  Sea  plains  from 
which  he  was  returning.  Hound  his 
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neck,  and  with  its  little  limbs  held  gently 
by  his  hand,  lav  a  Iamb  he  had  rescued, 
and  was  doubtless  carrying  home.  The 
little  creature  lay  as  if  perfectly  content 
and  happy,  and  the  man  looked  pleased  as 
he  strode  along  lightly  with  his  burden, 
.and  as  I  saluted  him  with  the  usual  ges¬ 
ture  of  pointing  to  heart  and  he.ad,  and 
the  “  salaam  alfk  1”  (peace  be  with  yon,) 
he  responded  with  a  smile  and  a  kindly 
glance  at  the  lamb,  to  which  he  saw  my 
eyes  were  directed.  It  was  actu.ally  the 
beautiful  p.arable  of  the  gospel  acted  out 
before  my  sight.  Every  particular  was 
true  to  the  story ;  the  shepherd  had  doubt¬ 
less  left  his  “  ninety  and  nine  in  the  wil¬ 
derness,”  round  the  black  tents  we  had 
seen  so  far  away,  and  had  sought  for  the 
lost  Iamb  till  he  had  found  it  where  it 
must  quickly  have  perished  without  his 
help,  among  those  blighted  plains.  Liter¬ 
ally,  too,  “  when  he  had  found  it,  he  laid 
it  on  his  shoulders,  rejoicing.”  It  would, 
I  think,  have  been  a  very  hard  heart 
which  had  not  blessed  God  for  the  sight, 
and  taken  home  to  itself  M’ith  fresh  faith, 
the  lesson  that  God  suffers  no  wandering 
sheep  to  be  finally  lost  from  his  great  fold 
of  heaven.  Even  though  man  may  wan¬ 
der  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  his  iniquity, 
yet  the  Good  Shepherd  rejoicing,  shall 
bring  the  wanderer  home,  “  for  He  will 
seek  till  lie  find  him,”  even  on  the  Dead 
Sea  shore. 

I  longed  for  a  painter’s  power  to  per¬ 
petuate  th.at  beautiful  sight,  a  better  and 
a  truer  lesson  than  the  scapegoat.  Men 
wonder  sometimes  what  is  to  be  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  art,  when  opinions  change  and 
creeds  become  purified,  and  we  need 
Madonnas  no  more  than  Minervas  for 
idols,  and  are  finally  wearied  of  efforts, 
ever  fruitless,  to  galvanize  with  the  spark 
of  art  the  corpses  of  dead  religions.  It 
seems  to  me  as  if  modern  painters  and 
sculptors  have  before  them  a  field  hitherto 
almost  un  worked,  in  giving  the  real  color¬ 
ing  to  the  great  scenes  and  parables  of 
ancient  story,  Hebrew  and  Greek,  and 
Egyptian  and  Scandinavian,  and  not  re 
peating  for  ever  the  conventional  types, 
and  costumes,  and  localities,  which  the 
old  masters  adopted  of  necessity,  know¬ 
ing  no  better,  but  which,  to  us,  ought  to 
be  no  less  absurd  than  to  act  Hamlet  in 
the  court-dress  of  George  II.,  or  Lady 
Macbeth  in  a  hoop  and  powder.  Look 
at  the  ordinary  pictures  of  Christ.  No 
Oriental  ever  wore  those  pink  and  blue 


robes,  or  sat  in  those  attitudes.  The  real 
dress  of  a  pe.a8ant  of  Palestine  is  at  once 
far  more  picturesque  and  more  manly,  the 
real  attitudes  of  repose  infinitely  more  im¬ 
posing  and  dignified.  Look  at  the  painted 
scones  in  Palestine,  the  deep,  dark,  shadowy 
woods  and  Greek  temples,  and  Homan 
houses.  Are  these  like  the  bare  olive  grove 
of  Geth8emane,or  the  real  edifices  of  Syria? 
The  true  Areopagus  at  Athens,  on  the 
rocky  slopes  of  the  hill,  with  the  temple  of 
Theseus  far  below,  and  in  the  distance 
the  blue  gulf  over  which  Xerxes  sat  on  his 
silver-footed  throne  to  watch  the  fight  of 
Salamis ;  that  real  site  is  an  infinitely 
nobler  one  than  Raphael's  scene  of  Paul 
pre.aching  at  Athens  on  the  steps  of  a 
lioman  palace,  and  with  the  circular  Tus¬ 
can  temple  filling  up  the  whole  distance. 
Probably  every  where  the  real  costume,  the 
real  scenery,  architecture,  and  coloring  of 
land  and  sky,  and,  above  all,  the  real  types 
of  national  features,  would  be  far  better 
than  even  the  noblest  artist  could  invent, 
not  always  in  the  way  of  composing  a  pic¬ 
ture  but  invariably  in  that  of  conveying  the 
ideas  of  the  poet  or  historian.  A  Hebrew 
prophet  grew  up  with  the  sky  of  Canaan 
overhead,  its  trees,  and  wild  flowers,  and 
barren  deserts  before  his  eyes.  Every 
thing  he  wrote  must  have  borne  some 
deep  harmony  with  these  things,  rather 
than  with  the  landscapes  and  the  nature 
of  the  West.  And  so  in  all  other  things, 
departure  from  truth  of  couleur  locale 
must  surely  always  lose  more  in  power 
than  it  gains  in  beauty.  A  Mary  Magda¬ 
lene  of  Zurbai-an,  in  her  received  Sp.anish 
rank  of  Princess  of  M.agdala,  with  a  yel¬ 
low  satin  dress  and  stomacher  of  pearls, 
does  not  seem  more  ridiculous  to  us  now, 
than  will  be  to  the  next  generation  our 
icturcs  of  St.  Peter,  in  a  pink  and  aky- 
lue  toga,  or  statues  of  St.  Paul  in  his 
conventional  presentation  of  an  emaciated 
inedia;val  anchorite,  with  a  narrow  fore¬ 
head,  and  head  on  one  side,  and  long  cum¬ 
brous  robes  dangling  over  those  brave 
feet  which  traversed  the  world.  Even  in 
the  smallest  matters,  the  actual  iacts  of  a 
country,  its  climate,  fauiui,  flora,  geology, 
and  all  the  rest,  have  a  right  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  illustrating  its  history  or  its 
poetry.  The  sheep  of  Palestine,  for  in¬ 
stance,  are  pretty  and  sufliciently  intelli¬ 
gent-looking  creatures,  and  the  lambs 
quite  beautiful  —  very  different,  at  all 
events,  they  are  from  our  stupid  W’oolly 
cylinders  on  four  legs,  of  which  we  read 
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the  other  day  in  the  Times  of  one  hnn- 
dred  and  forty  killing  themselves  by  leap¬ 
ing  after  each  other  into  a  dry  ditch,  for 
no  cause  or  reason  whatever — a  species  of 
animal  whose  docility  some  “pastors” 
may  admire,  but  which  a  man  feels  it  ra¬ 
ther  humiliating  to  be  called  on  to  imitate. 
As  to  the  goats,  they  are  awfully  vicious- 
looking,  with  long  black  hair  and  an  ex¬ 
tremely  diabolic  cast  of  countenance. 
Poor  animals !  At  last  we  descended 
npon  the  burning  w'hitish  plains  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  the  land  bearing  unmistakable 
traces  of  having  been  once  covered  by  the 
bituminous  waters.  Every  where  there 
grew  quantities  of  small,  scrubby,  half- 
dead  bushes  of  various  kinds,  or  else  of 
thick,  high  rushes  beside  the  water¬ 
courses,  which  now  became  frequent,  the 
water,  however,  being  undrinkable.  On 
some  of  the  bushes,  resembling  black¬ 
thorns,  we  found  fruit,  like  sloes,  of  which 
one  or  two  on  each  bush  seemed  in  natu¬ 
ral  condition,  and  the  rest  all  worm-eaten 
and  ready  to  crush  to  dry  dust  upon  pres¬ 
sure.  We  gathered  many  of  them,  sup¬ 
posing  them  to  be  “apples  of  Sodom,” 
but  were  afterward  better  informed — the 
apples  of  Sodom  grow  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  lake.  Whatever  fruit,  how¬ 
ever,  is  found  round  the  whole  district, 
partakes  the  same  character,  and  is  always 
blighted ;  growing  on  such  a  soil  it  could 
hardly  be  otherwise.  It  is  all  a  mass  of 
saline  deposits. 

Now  we  stood  on  the  shore.  It  w'as 
little  like  what  either  pictures  or  imagina¬ 
tion  had  prepared  ns  to  see.  The  April 
sun  was  shining  down  broad  and  bright 
on  the  clear  rippling  waters  of  the  splen¬ 
did  lake,  which  shone  with  metallic  luster, 
closed  in  between  the  high  cliffs  of  the 
Judean  hills  to  the  west,  and  the  grand 
chain  of  Moab,  like  a  heaven-high  wall, 
qpon  the  east.  Over  the  distance,  and 
concealing  from  us  the  further  half  of  the 
sea,  hun^  a  soft  sunny  haze.  There  was 
nothing  in  all  this  of  the  Accursed  Lake, 
nothing  of  gloom  and  desolation.  Even 
the  shore  was  richly  studded  with  bright 
golden  chrysanthemums  growing  to  the 
edge  of  the  rippling  waters.  There  was 
but  one  feature  of  the  scene  to  convey  a 
different  impression  ;  it  was  the  skeletons 
of  the  trees  once  washed  down  from  the 
woody  banks  of  Jordan  by  the  floods 
into  the  lake,  and  then  at  last  cast  up 
again  by  the  south  wind  on  the  shore  and 
gradually  half  buried  in  the  sands.  They 
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stood  up  almost  like  a  blasted  grove,  with 
their  bare  withered  boughs  in  all  fantastic 
shapes,  whitened  and  charred  as  if  they 
had  passed  through  the  fire. 

It  had  been  my  intention,  of  course,  to 
bathe  in  the  sea,  so  I  was  provided  for  the 
attempt,  with  the  exception,  imfortunate- 
ly,  of  sandals,  and  the  stones  being  of  the 
sharpest,  I  was  unable  to  follow  the  long 
shallow  water  barefooted  far  enough  out 
to  test  its  well  known  buoyancy  for  swim¬ 
ming.  As  few  ladies,  our  dragoman  told 
us  (indeed,  he  absurdly  supposed  none,) 
had  bathed  in  the  Dead  Sea,  I  m.ay  as 
well  warn  any  so  disposed  that  the  w’ater 
nearly  burnt  the  skin  firom  my  face,  and 
occasioned  quite  excruciating  pain  for  a 
few  moments  in  the  nostrils  ana  eyes,  and 
even  on  the  arms  and  throat.  The  taste 
of  it  is  like  salts  and  quinine  mixed  to¬ 
gether — an  odious  compound  of  the  saline 
and  the  acridly  bitter.  No  great  wonder, 
since  its  analysis  shows  a  variety  of  pleas¬ 
ing  chlorides  and  bromides  and  muriates 
and  sulphates,  of  all  manner  of  nice 
things ;  magnesia  and  ammonia  among 
those  more  familiar  to  the  gustatory 
nerves.  The  Dead  Sea  is  thirteen  liun- 
dred  feet  lower  than  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  evaporation  from  it  (without  any 
outlet)  fully  makes  up  for  the  supply 
poured  in  by  Jordan,  so  that  the  sea 
sinks  a  little  as  time  goes  on. 

The  lesson  of  life  seems  to  be,  that 
nothing  is  so  good  or  so  bad  as  imagina¬ 
tion  depicts  it  beforehand.  The  Dead 
Sea  was  not  so  dead  after  all.  We  mount¬ 
ed  our  horses  and  took  a  last  long  look  at 
it,  and  wished  our  visit  had  been  on  a 
darker  day,  when  the  waters  should  not 
have  glittered  in  the  sun  under  the  ineffa¬ 
bly  soft  spring  sky  of  Palestine ;  but  ra¬ 
ther  when  the  clouds  had  gathered  over 
the  mountains  of  Moab,  and  the  auttimn 
tempest  lashed  the  black  waves  of  the  ac¬ 
cursed  lake  till  it  cast  up  the  scarred  and 
blasted  trees  upon  the  shore,  and  swept 
the  blighting  spray  over  the  whole  plains 
of  Jencho.  We  turned  away  and  rode 
on  through  the  dwarfed  underwood,  and 
then  over  the  W'ide  waste  of  yellow  sand 
— away  as  fast  as  we  could  gallop,  for  we 
had  yet  a  long  journey  to  accomplish  be¬ 
fore  we  could  reach  a  halt  for  the  night 
where  (even  with  our  Arab  guardl  we 
should  De  safe  from  the  attacks  ot  the 
robber  ^  gangs  who  prowl  over  these 
wastes.  Away  we  tore  in  the  burning 
sun  “  over  the  burning  marl,”  like  Leonor 
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and  her  dead  companion.  “  Hurra,  hurra, 
hop,  hop,  hop ! 

“  *  The  Dead  (-sea  ■visitors)  ride  first’  ” 

We  made  our  way,  as  it.  is  only  possible 
to  ride  in  a  Syrian  desert  or  Roman  Cam- 
pagna.  Four  hours,  I  believe,  we  pushed 
on  with  as  little  breathing  space  as  might 
be,  and  we  were  in  full  career,  goaded  (I 
confess,  on  my  part)  by  the  intolerable 
stinging  of  the  Dead  Sea  brine  on  my 
shoulders,  -which  were  too  slightly  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  sun,  and  now  seemed 
pretty  nearly  on  fire.  Suddenly  the  sand 
stops  as  with  a  sharp  line  on  a  slight  ele¬ 
vation.  On  one  side  utter  barrenness  and 
desolation  ;  on  the  other  luxuriant  grass, 
a  wood  of  aspens  and  willows,  and  there 
it  is — Jordan!  The  rich  yellow  eddy¬ 
ing  stream  was  at  our  feet. 

A  hundred  yards  further  brought  us  to 
the  spot  where  all  the  traditions  of  this 
storied  stream  are  congregated.  It  is  a 
small  curve  in  the  river,  half  encircling  a 
space  of  an  acre  or  two  of  grass,  and  clear 
on  the  hither  side  from  the  trees  which 
elsewhere,  above  and  below,  line  the 
banks  in  a  compact  mass  like  an  Indian 
jungle.  This  grassy  laund  is  the  ]>il- 
grim’s  resting-place,  .and  may  be  used  as 
such  8.afely  liy  the  great  caravans,  al¬ 
though  it  was  too  exposed  for  our  small 
party.  Above  the  next  reach  in  the 
river  a  fine  mountain  range  closes  the 
view,  which,  independently  of  its  associa¬ 
tions,  is  one  of  tne  most  picturesque  in 
Southern  Palestine,  thougn  very  differ¬ 
ent  indeed  from  the  grand  scene  of 
rocks  and  cliffs  conjured  up  by  Salva¬ 
tor  Rosa  for  his  picture  of  St.  John 
preaching  in  the  desert.  Jordan  is  a  nai'- 
row,  deep,  and  turbid  stream,  eddying 
fast  in  its  rapid  descent  into  Asphaltitcs. 
The  banks  are  muddy  as  those  of  Avon  or 
Tiber,  and  the  stream  itself  as  thick  and 
yellow  as  the  Nile.  To  bathe  in  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult,  from  the  softness  of  the  bottom,  in 
which  the  feet  sink  at  once  above  the  an¬ 
kle,  while  the  current  is  so  strong  as  to 
make  it  hard  to  hold  one’s  bal.-mce.  Every 
year  some  unfortunate  pilgrims  are  lost  in 
the  excited  rush  which  hundreds  of  them 
make  at  once  into  the  stream,  and  only 
two  days  before  our  arriv.al  a  j)oor  Arab 
in  attendance  on  an  English  party  whom 
we  met  at  Jerusalem,  was  drowned  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  bring  them  a  bundle  of  canes 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  I 


found  the  water,  however,  deliciously 
soft,  and  quite  a  compensation  for  all 
diflicnlties  of  bathing  was  the  relief  of 
washing  off  the  Dead  Sea  brine  in  the 
sweet  waves  of  Jordan.  Of  course  I  took 
my  seven  plunges  in  all  regularity. 

And  here  I  must  be  pardoned  for  a  small 
digression.  The  water-torture  of  modern 
times  is  decidedly  applied  to  Europeans 
by  the  pouring  of  Mississippi  down  our 
throats  (metaphorically)  by  the  pitiless  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Southern  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  There  were  two  ladies  from  those 
pleasant  regions  in  our  party,  who  invari¬ 
ably,  whatever  we  saw,  or  heard,  or  talked 
of,  in  heaven  or  earth,  incontinently  liken¬ 
ed  it  to  the  Mississippi ;  or  (if  that  were 
quite  impossible)  compared  it  with  the 
splendors  of  a  Mississippi  steamboat.  They 
were  kindly  disposed  and  doubtless  ac¬ 
complished  ladies,  but  there  was  some¬ 
thing  in  this  state  of  things  which  gra¬ 
dually  threatened  madness.  Tlie  Nile,  we 
were  told,  they  had  found  like  Mississippi 
— Jerusalem  was  not  near  so  fine  as  New- 
Orleans.  If  Mar  Saba  had  had  a  stream 
running  at  the  bottom,  then  that  stream 
would  have  reminded  them  of  Mississippi. 
(Alas !  we  only  wished  to  find  any  thin^ 
which  would  make  them  forget  it.)  Fi¬ 
nally,  our  tent  dinners  on  kebob  and  mish¬ 
mash  were  not  in  the  least  like  those  on  a 
first-class  boat  on  the  Mississippi.  When 
we  approached  Jordan,  it  was  natural  to 
dread  that  the  favorite  parallel  would  be 
brought  forward,  and  I  ventured  to  con¬ 
fide  to  an  English  friend  my  prevision 
that  if  the  sacred  old  stream  w'ere  thus 
insulted,  patience  would  be  difiicult.  Still, 
however,  after  having  liathed  and  dressed 
myself,  when  seated  under  one  of  the 
great  trees,  and  trying  to  conjure  up  the 
scenes  which  had  passed  upon  that  storied 
spot,  I  confess  I  was  startled  at  being  ad¬ 
dressed — 

“  Interesting,  isn’t  it.  Miss  C - ?  It 

reminds  me  so  much,  you  can’t  think,  of 
the  Mississippi.” 

“  No,  indeed,  it  doesn’t,  I  am  sure  !”  I 
exclaimed.  “  Why,  Mississippi  is  one  of 
the  largest  rivers  in  the  world,  and  Jordan 
the  smallest.” 

“  Yes  ;  but,  for  all  that,  it  does  remind 
me  of  the  Mississippi.  If  you  only  went 
in  one  of  our  first-class  boats,”  etc.,  etc. 

And  so,  from  Elijah  and  the  Baptist,  I 
was  conveyed  as  quickly  as  thought  might 
travel  down  a  torrent  of  eloquence  to 
New  Orleans. 
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My  dream  of  Jordan  thus  rudely  bro-  exhortation  of  the  nursery  at  all  moments, 
ken,  I  rose,  and  after  a  little  time  M’e  were  “  It  wants  a  word  !” 
again  in  our  saddles,  and  pursuing  our  I  happened  once  to  be  dining  alone  at 
journey  toward  Jericho.  I  know  not  the  convent  at  Raniloh,  the  Franciscan 
whether  the  experience  of  a  single  travel-  lay-brother  and  my  Piedmontese  drago- 
er  may  be  of  much  avail ;  but  in  these  days,  man  conversing  together  meanwhile.  The 
w'hen  so  much  blind  prejudice  is  suffered  talk  ran  on  the  travelers  to  Palestine,  and 
to  grow  in  England  against  the  Northern  both  agreed  that  the  Americans  were 
Americans  and  in  favor  of  the  South,  I  most  numerous  of  any,  but  singularly  di- 
would  fain  record  the  testimony  of  a  wo-  verse  in  character.  “  Some  of  them,” 
man  who,  having  traveled  alone  over  a  said  the  monk,  “  are  buonissimi  gente; 
large  part  of  Europe  and  the  East,  has  but  some  others — oh !  they  ordered  me 
perhaps  more  opportunities  than  most  about,  and  never  said  a  word  of  thanks,  as 
men  or  women  or  judging  of  the  standard  if  I  were  their  servant.”  “Worse  than 
of  courtety  of  different  nations.  The  re-  that,”  said  the  Piedmontese  Abengo ;  “  I 
suit  of  my  experience  has  been  this.  If  at  twice  served  them  as  dragoman,  and  they 
any  time  I  needed  to  find  a  gentleman  w’ho  treated  me  like  a  dog.  I  left  them,  though 
should  aid  me  in  anv  little  difficulty  of  they  paid  me  well,  for  I  could  not  endure 
travel,  or  show  me  kindness,  with  that  it.  They  came  ft  om  the  Southern  States, 
consideration  for  a  woman,  as  a  woman,  where  they  have  slaves."  “Ah!  si!”  said 
which  is  the  true  tone  of  manly  courtesy,  the  Franciscan,  “  qu’est’  orribile  schia- 
then  I  should  desire  to  find  a  North- Am-  vitu!” 

erican  gentleman.  And  if  I  M’ished  to  Leaving  the  willowy  banks  of  Jordan, 
find  a  lady  who  should  join  company  for  w’e  turned  westward,  and  rode  on  for 
any  voyage  or  excursion,  and  who  should  some  hours  across  the  plains  of  Jericho, 
be  sure  to  show  unvarying  good  temper.  The  heat  was  fearful ;  not  in  the  least  like 
cheerfulness,  and  liberality,  then  I  should  the  heat  of  England,  but  a  roasting  of 
wish  for  a  North- American  lady.  I  do  not  the  brains  through  all  the  folds  of  hat,  and 
speak  of  defects  which  English  travelers  turban,  and  wet  handkerchief  within  them, 
often  lay  at  the  door  of  the  whole  nation,  which  gave  cause  to  fear  for  the  share  of 
because  they  meet  in  Europe  Americans  reason  which  would  survive  the  process, 
of  a  social  rank  below  any  which  attempts  I  never  understood  before  the  force  of 
to  travel  and  sit  at  tables-d'htfte  of  our  Mohammed’s  threat  to  the  wicked  in  Je- 
own  population ;  and  they  absurdly  mea-  hanum,  “  Their  skull  shall  boil  like  a  pot.” 
sure  a  New-York  shoemaker  by  the  stand-  As  evening  closed  in  and  we  reached 
ard  of  a  London  barrister.  I  speak  of  what  the  site  where  Jericho  once  stood,  the  sul- 
a  genuine  Yankee  is  as  a  fellow-traveler  to  try  atmosphere  seemed  ev(^  more  stifling, 
a  lady  without  companion  or  escort,  wealth  The  w’onder  is,  not  that  Jencho  should  ^ 
or  rank.  They  are  simply  the  most  kind  deserted,  but  that  a  city  in  such  a  place 
and  courteous  of  any  people.  Let  Eng-  ever  came  to  be  built.  Closed  in  by  the 
lishmen  be  pleased  to  run  their  prejudices  mountains  on  every  side  on  w’hich  a  fresh 
where  they  like,  it  behoves  at  least  an  breeze  could  blow  upon  it,  and  open  only 
Englishwoman  whom  they  have  never  to  the  unwholesome  flats  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
failed  to  treat  with  kindness,  to  speak  of  the  position  is  absolutely  pestilential  even 
the  ford  as  she  has  found  it.  in  early  spring,  when  we  visited  it.  What 

As  to  the  Southern  Americans,  it  must  it  must  l>e  in  summer  and  autumn,  it  is 
be  confessed  that  their  chivalry  partakes  hard  to  guess.  The  site  of  Jericho  is 
a  good  deal  too  much  of  a  quality  which  marked  by  a  tower,  and  by  some  mounds 
doubtless  colored  all  the  supposed  roman-  and  broken  walls.  There  was  on  the  spot, 
tic  manners  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  which  on  the  night  of  our  sojourn,  a  huge  camp 
always  must  reap|)ear  when  society  is  di-  of  pilgrims,  numbering  probably  nearly 
vided  between  despots  and  serfs.  I  do  three  thousand,  returning  from  their  dips 
not  think  many  English  ladies  and  gentle-  in  Jordan.  The  larger  number  of  these 
men  could  comfortably  endure  the  sup-  poor  creatures  are  very  aged  men  and 
pression  of  all  such  little  phra.se.s  as  women,  and  come  from  Greece  or  other 
“  Tliank  you,”  “  If  you  please,”  and  their  distant  countries.  How  they  bear  the 
equivalents,  in  addresses  to  white  attend-  enormous  fatigue  of  the  journey  is  surpi  is- 
ants.  One  feels  inclined  to  return  to  the  ing,  but  they  all  go  down  to  Jordan  to 
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bathe ;  the  pilgrimage  else  remains  incom- 1 
plete.  On  the  whole,  it  is  calculated  I 
that,  between  French,  Greeks,  and  all 
others,  there  are  are  some  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  of  these  poor  creatures  who  j^r- 
form  the  pilgrimage  every  year.  TTie 
camp  was  naturally  a  picturesque  sight, 
and  it  was  prettily  placed  near  the  stream 
which  watered  Jericho,  and  among  dwarf 
groves  of  thorny  acacias  and  egg-fruit. 

I  conversed  for  a  little  while  with  some 
(ireek  women  in  their  classic  head-dresses 
— if  conversing  it  could  be  called,  to  inter¬ 
change  a  few  friendly  signs  and  an  odd 
word  or  two,  and  exhibit  some  very  bad 
sketches,  which  they  were  surprisingly 
clever  to  recognize  as  those  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  Their  manners  were  very 
sweet  and  engaging.  I  afterward  found 
those  of  the  poor  Greek  women  at  Athens 
to  be  the  same,  always  performing  smiling¬ 
ly  any  service  in  their  power,  like  giving 
me  water  to  drink  from  the  -fountain  of 
CallirrhoC  in  their  beautiful  earthern  vases, 
which  for  gracefulness  might  have  served 
in  the  household  of  Pericles.  •  This  night 
at  Jericho  the  pilgrims,  male  and  female, 
were  in  full  enjoyment;  and  near  them 
a  band  of  Arab  soldiers  danced  long  and 
merrily  in  the  starlight.  It  was  a  pleas¬ 
ant  idea  of  ])ilgrimage,  truly  ;  and  as  we 
went  to  rest  at  the  end  of  our  “  Day  at 
the  Red  Sea,”  and  heard  the  hyenas  roar¬ 
ing  and  the  jackals  barking  round  us  in 
the  wilderness,  we  confess  to  have  some¬ 
what  envied  our  neighbors’  faith,  which 
made  going  on  pilgrimage  a  sacred  per¬ 
formance.  True  that,  for  these  poor  souls, 
it  involved  much  fatigue  and  weariness  ; 
but  for  us,  who  might  boil  our  peas  and  go 
on  horseback,  it  was  another  matter. 

What  a  pleasant  thing  it  would  be, 
after  all,  if  m  our  day  we  could  only  be¬ 
lieve  in  a  pilgrimage !  It  is  a  common 
reproach  against  us  modern  English  that 
we  are  all  home-sick,  (namely,  sick  of  our 
homes!)  and  if  we  could  but  imagine  that 
it  were  possible  to  combine  a  holy  “  work” 
and  a  pleasure  trip,  the  question  is,  not 
who  would  go,  but  who  would  stay  be¬ 
hind  !  No  doubt,  in  the  days  of  the  Cru¬ 
sades,  the  same  spirit  animated  all  par¬ 
ties.  Think  of  the  knights,  who  must 
have  rdoiced  to  leave  the  monotonous  so¬ 
ciety  of  their  ever-spinning  Penelopes ;  the 
sei-fs,  who  must  have  gloried  in  escaping 
from  their  tyrants ;  and  the  schoolboys, 
who  must  have  played  leap-frog  half  way 
to  Constantinople  for  joy  of  leaving  their 


hornbooks  and  going  on  such  a  “  lark  !” 
Wo  mean  no  disrespect  to  all  the  religious 
associations  and  chivaliy  and  heroism, 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  of  the  Crusades, 
only,  we  repeat,  we  wish  it  were  possible 
to  combine  in  our  day,  in  a  similar  man¬ 
ner,  being  so  remarkably  good  and  do¬ 
ing  something  so  particularly  agreeable. 
“  Duty,”  said  a  Scotch  friend  to  us  once, 
“  duty  is  any  thing  that  you  find  it  disa- 

?Teeable  to  do.”  “  Conscience,”  said  an 
rish  one,  in  return,  “  is  that  which  sup¬ 
plies  us  with  good  motives  for  doing  what¬ 
ever  we  like,  and  fills  us  with  satisfaction 
when  we  have  done  it !”  Of  the  two  di¬ 
verse  views,  it  is  clear  that  the  last  might 
authorize  us  to  go  on  a  crusade. 

But  next  to  a  crusade  give  me  a  pilgrim¬ 
age.  There  is  something  in  the  idea  so 
wonderfully  suited  to  human  nature,  that 
probably  every  creed  save  Protestant 
Christianity  has  sanctioned  it,  and  had  a 
Mecca  and  a  Benares  or  a  Compostella  or 
a  Canterbury  to  which  such  holy  journeys 
might  be  made  for  the  good  of  the  soul 
and  the  extreme  satisfaction  of  the  body. 
As  England’s  religion  admits  of  nothing 
of  the  kind,  England’s  share  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  human  sentiment  relieves  itself  by 
making  its  favorite  pious  book  next  to  the 
Bible — a  Pilgrim's  Progress.  Glorious 
old  Bunyan  !  half  quaintest  Puritan,  half 
sublimest  poet,  what  do  we  not  all  owe 
to  him  of  childhood’s  dreams  and  of 
outh’s  holiest  ambitions  ?  It  is  he  who 
as  given  us  such  a  true  parable  of  life 
that  it  is  evermore  impossible  to  separate 
the  real  and  the  allegorical,  and  not  to 
think  of  despond  as  a  “slough,”  and 
“  difficulty”  as  a  hill,  and  sickness  as  a 
valley  of  shadows,  and  the  world  as  a  van¬ 
ity  fair,  and  despair  as  a  giant,  and  death 
as  a  river,  and  heaven  as  a  celestial  city, 
w’hither  the  “shining  ones”  bear  the  souls 
of  the  glorified  amid  eternal  hallelujahs. 
So  true,  so  real  are  these  things,  they  cease 
to  be  allegories ;  nor  is  there  (as  we  have 
often  tested)  among  the  lowest  and  dull¬ 
est  a  mind  which  does  not  respond  to  their 
truth.  And  then  the  great  pervading 
thought  of  the  book — that  life  is  a  passage 
onward  and  upward,  a  life  wherein  there 
are  failings  and  falls  and  turnings  back 
even  to  the  last — but  a  life  with  its  defi¬ 
nite  path  of  duty,  its  definite  aim,  its  thrice- 
blessed  definite  end.  This  thought  Bun- 
yau  gives  us  as  we  could  perhaps  never 
have  had  without  him.  How  it  fastened 
on  us  all  in  childhood,  when  we  had  the 
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inappreciable  fortune  to  read  his  book  at 
the  ri^^ht  time,  when  we  were  either  young 
enough  or  old  enough  to  enjoy  it  as  the 
most  wondrous  of  fairy  tales  or  the  deepest 
of  parables ! 

1  have  heard  of  a  little  child  who  was 
so  seized  upon  by  the  book  that  she  actu¬ 
ally  succeeded  in  escaping  from  her  nurse, 
and  setting  out  on  pilgrimage  through 
a  certain  “  wicket-gate”  (of  course,  to  a 
child's  imagination,  the  only  “  wicket- 
gate”  in  the  world).  After  a  time,  she 
came  to  a  hill  which  naturally  represented 
‘'Difficulty,”  and  on  the  summit  was  a 
house  with  stone  lions  on  the  gates — the 
house  called  Beautiful,  beyond  any  mis¬ 
take.  A  footman  in  livery  imperfectly 
renderetl  the  character  of  the  proper  por¬ 
ter  “  Discretion  ;”  but  fortunately  three 
ladies  in  the  drawing-room,  to  whom  the 
poor  little  pilgrim  was  admitted,  fully  re¬ 
alized  those  of  Christian's  hostesses,  and, 
after  a  “refection”  of  tea  and  cake,  she 
was  safely  driven  home  to  her  anxious 
mamma  in  their  carriage.  Which  of  us 
could  not  have  performed  the  same  ex¬ 
ploit  at  the  mature  age  of  six  ?  And,  at 
sixty,  who  would  be  wearied  of  the  book, 
or  cease  to  pick  out  the  wondrous  meta¬ 
phors  which  lie  in  this  Golconda,  strewed 
about  in  reckless  profusion  !  The  cham¬ 
ber  in  the  house  called  Beautiful,  “looking 
toward  the  sun  rising,  the  name  of  which 
chamber  w’as  Peace.”  The  dreadful  com¬ 
bat  with  the  incarnate  Sin,  when  Apollyon 
“  straddles  all  across  ”  the  way  of  life, 
and  the  poor  pilgrim  can  advance  no 
step  till  the  foe  is  beaten  off  and  conquer¬ 
ed,  after  that  same  fearful  fight  upon  the 
knees  of  which  all  our  hearts  bear  the  scars. 


[April, 

Giant  Despair's  powerlessness  when  he 
would  fain  “  maul  the  prisoners”  in  Doubt¬ 
ing  Castle  as  was  his  wont ;  but  the  sun 
was  bright  in  the  blue  heavenr,  and  the 
lark  singing  up  in  the  sky,  and  he  could 
not  hurt  tnem,  “  for  sometimes,  in  sun¬ 
shiny  weather.  Giant  Despair  has  fits.” 
The  Delectable  Mountains,  whence  it  was 
possible  to  see  the  gates  of  the  Celestial 
City  and  the  glory  of  its  King  for  one 
brief  hour  ere  the  clouds  rolled  over 
the  vision,  and  the  pilgrims  descended  to 
thread  the  lowly  paths  beneath,  strength¬ 
ened  for  evennore  by  the  memory  of  what 
they  had  once  beheld.  The  Beulah  lAnd, 
where  the  struggles  and  the  warfare  are 
over,  and  the  pilgrim  dwells  in  peace  in¬ 
effable,  only  waiting  for  God's  messenger 
of  death  to  summon  him  to  the  Celestial 
City,  where  their  admittance  is  assured. 
And  then  the  Dark  River,  and  the  sinking 
heart  and  failing  strength  and  trembling 
faith  as  the  deep  waters  go  over,  even  over, 
our  souls.  Is  not  this  death — death  such 
as  we  have  seen  it  standing  on  the  hither 
bank,  watching  with  straining  eyes  after 
the  beloved  ones  who  have  passed  over, 
and  whom  a  cloud  receives  for  evermore 
out  of  our  sight  ? 

Poor  pilgrims  of  Jordan  resting  by 
ruined  Jericho — that  starry  Eastern  night 
where  my  tent  was  pitched  near  yours — 
let  us  trust  that  the  faith  which  urged  you 
on  that  weary  way  will  give  you  comfort 
when  that  other  Jordan  must  be  passed — 
so  cold,  so  deep,  so  fathomless  !  That 
faith  and  mine  will  be  all  one  at  last,  when 
we  climb  up  the  further  shore  and  see  over¬ 
head  the  golden  towel's. , 


A  Chiip  Ridi. — Sheridan  bad  been  driving  out  | 
three  or  four  hours  in  a  hacknej -coach,  when,  see¬ 
ing  Richardson  pass,  he  hailed  him,  and  made  him 
get  in.  He  inftantly  contrived  to  introduce  a  topic 
upon  which  Richardson,  who  was  the  very  soul  of 
disputatiousness,  always  differed  from  him ;  and,  at 
last,  affcctirg  to  be  mortified  at  Richardson’s  argu¬ 
ments,  said,  "  Ifcu  really  are  too  bad ;  1  can  not 
bear  to  listen  to  such  things ;  I  will  not  stay  in  the 
same  coach  with  you and  accordingly  got  down 
and  lefi  him  Richardson  halloung  out  triumphantly 
after  him,  “Ah!  you’re  beat  I  you’re  brat!’’  nor 
was  it  till  the  beat  of  his  victory  l^d  a  little  cooled, 
that  he  found  out  he  was  left  in  the  lurch,  to  pay  for 
Sheridan's  three  hours’  coaching. 


Foirr*i»m.L*  lived  to  be  nearly  a  hundred  years  old. 
A  lady,  of  nearly  the  same  age,  said  to  him  one 
day  in  a  large  company:  “Monsieur,  you  and  I 
stay  here  so  long,  that  I  have  a  notion  death  has 
forgotten  us."  ’■  Rpcak  as  low  as  you  can,"  said 
Fontenellc,  "  lest  you  should  remind  him  of  us  1” 

PaoFANi  swearing  never  did  any  man  any  good. 
No  man  is  tlie  richer,  or  wiser,  or  happier  for  it. 
It  helps  no  one’s  education  or  manners.  It  com¬ 
mends  no  one  to  any  society.  It  is  disgusting  to 
the  refined  ;  abominable  to  the  good  ;  insulting  to 
those  with  whom  we  associate ;  degrading  to  the 
mind ;  unprofitable,  needless,  and  injurious  to  ao- 
ciety_ 
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Part  II. 


L 

THE  FELON  OP  AUUURN  PRISON. 

Some  ten  years  had  passed  since  the 
evening  of  Camilla  Egerton’s  adventures 
at  St.  Alban’s  Cove,  and  on  the  hill  above 
it ;  but  these  years  had  neither  brought 
in  their  transit  sorrow  or  bad  health  to 
destroy  the  good  looks  and  good  spirits 
of  the  very  pretty  girl  who  was  then  just 
entering  upon  womanhood..  At  twenty- 
seven  she  w'as  still  a  blooming  and  beau¬ 
tiful  young  woman,  though  no  longer 
Mis«  Egerton,  for  she  had  married  the 
young  naval  officer  who  had  introduced 
nimself  to  her,  and  had  come  to  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  weary  wanderer,  when  she 
was  quite  worn  out  by  anxiety  and  fa¬ 
tigue.  Mr.  Howard  had  been  received  as 
a  cherished  guest  at  Rose  Villa ;  he  was 
not  dependent  on  his  profession,  but  had 
a  handsome  private  income,  and  was  heir 
presumptive  to  a  large  fortune,  therefore 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Egerton  were  well 

Jdeaseil  at  the  admiration  he  seemed  to 
eel  for  their  daughter  Camilla,  while  the 
more  she  saw  oi  Howard  the  more  she 
liked  him. 

In  their  happy  case  the  truth  of  that 
saying, 

“  The  course  of  true  love  never  does  run 
smooth,” 

was  not  verified,  for  there  were  no  tre¬ 
mendous  obstacles  to  be  smoothed  down, 
no  opposition  from  relations  to  bo  over¬ 
come,  no  prudent  calculations  to  mar, 
with  their  hard,  cold  dicta,  and  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
the  wishes  and  the  hopes  that  had  stolen 
into  their  hearts.  No,  all  was  sunshine 
with  them,  except  that  Mr.  Howard’s 
being  ordered  on  service  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  world  delayed  their  marriage  for 


three  or  four  years  after  their  engage¬ 
ment  had  been  formed. 

It  took  place,  however,  at  last,  and  some 
time  afterward  circumstances  induced 
Captain,  as  he  then  was,  and  Mrs.  Howard 
to  visit  the  United  States  of  America. 

Camilla,  though  devotedly  attached  to 
her  husband,  who  had,  of  course,  occupied 
the  greater  number  of  her  thoughts  dur¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  her  early  acquaintance 
and  subsequent  intimacy  with  him  as  her 
accepted  suitor,  had  never  entirely  forgot¬ 
ten  the  smuggler  of  St.  Alban’s  Cove. 
Often  and  often  in  the  still  twilight  hours, 
and  even  in  the  darkness  of  midnight,  she 
saw  his  haunting  eyes,  gazing  as  it  were 
at  her,  and  memory  used  to  recall  the 
scenes  of  her  meeting  and  her  parting 
with  him.  But  impressed  with  the  so¬ 
lemnity  of  the  oath  she  had  taken,  she 
never  breathed  his  name  to  mortal  ear, 
though  she  could  not  refrain  from  inquir¬ 
ing  now  and  then  of  the  gardener  at  Rose 
Villa,  the  village  doctor,  and  others,  if  the 
daring  smugglers  had  ever  returned  to 
St.  Alban’s  Cove,  or  had  ever  been  heard 
of  again.  The  answer  was  always  that 
they  had  never  returned,  and  that  no 
more  had  been  heard  of  them.  Some¬ 
times  she  would  make  her  escape  for  a 
solitary  walk,  and  then  she  was  sure  to 
bend  her  steps  to  that  lonely  portion  of 
the  hill  where  Ralph  W oodley  and  herself 
had  separated,  and  which  she  knew  was 
near  the  unknown  opening  to  the  cave. 
Every  inch  of  ground  in  the  vicinity  of 
that  well-remembered  spot  was  examined 
by  her,  and  any  one  who  had  seen  her 
stooping  and  searching  intently  among 
the  rocks,  or  down  on  her  knees,  feeling 
among  the  loose  stones  and  stunted  herb¬ 
age,  might  have  fancied  that  she  was 
seeking  for  some  hidden  treasure,  which 
some  hallucination  of  the  mind  had  led 
her  to  imagine  might  be  found  on  that 
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dreary  hill.  Or  else  she  would  descend 
by  the  now  well  known  safe  path  to  the 
sands  below,  and  shadin*;  her  eyes  with 
her  hands  from  the  dazzling  rays  of  the 
sun,  would  gaze  on  the  blue  sea,  and  es¬ 
pecially  where  its  w’aves  washed  the 
neadlands  to  the  lefl,  almost  expecting 
to  discover  some  suspicious-looking  boat 
lurking  under  the  shadow  of  their  frown¬ 
ing  rocks.  And  sometimes  she  even  ven¬ 
tured  to  peep  into  the  cave  itself,  and  list¬ 
en  if  there  were  any  sound  of  voices  in  the 
mysterious  inner  chamber. 

But  the  smugglers  seemed  to  have  de¬ 
serted  that  part  of  the  coast,  and  within 
eighteen  months  of  the  period  of  her  meet¬ 
ing  with  Ralph  Woodley,  Camilla  he^elf 
left  Rose  Villa  with  her  parents,  no  more 
to  return  to  its  picturesque  neighbor¬ 
hood. 

After  Camilla’s  marri.ige  she  began  by 
degrees  not  to  forget,  but  to  recollect 
less  vividly,  the  strange  being  who  had 
interested  her  so  much  when  a  girl  of 
seventeen,  and  who.se  history,  so  slightly 
sketched  to  her,  had  been  w'orked  up  into 
the  size  of  at  least  a  three-volume  novel  in 
her  own  imagination.  But  she  had  never 
known  how  to  finish  her  unwritten  tale. 
She  could  not  marry  her  hero  to  the  fair¬ 
haired  Alice,  for  she  was  no  longer  in  this 
world.  She  could  not  guess  whether  he 
had  been  drow'ned  on  some  wild  stormy 
night,  or  had  left  his  reckless  companions 
and  emigrated  to  a  distant  land,  where, 
safe  and  free,  he  might  resume  the  position 
in  life  he  was  bom  to  occupy.  Specula¬ 
tions  were  vain,  and,  after  a  lapse  of  ten 
years,  the  smuggler  with  the  wonderful 
eves  w'as  rememl^red  but  as  a  dream  of 
the  past. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Howard  were  making 
a  tour  through  part  of  the  Northern  States 
of  America,  and  among  other  places  which 
they  visited  was  Auburn,  a  romantically 
situated  and  very  pretty  town,  about  one 
hundred  and  seventy  miles  west  of  Albany, 
w'hich  was  originally  a  Dutch  settlement 
on  the  banks  of  the  noble  Hudson  river, 
and  is  now  the  political  capital  of  the 
State  of  New-YorK. 

The  little  town  of  Auburn,  not  far  from 
the  northern  extremity  of  Lake  Owasco, 
is  not,  however,  so  much  distinguished  for 
its  beauty  as  for  its  model  prison,  which  is 
the  most  extensive  penitentiary  in  the 
United  States,  and  one  of  which  the  Am¬ 
ericans  are  extremely  proud.  They  pique 
themselves  much  on  the  management  of 


this  prison,  w'hich  they  consider  worthy 
of  the  admimtion  of  the  whole  world  for 
the  excellence  of  its  discipline,  the  means 
of  moral  improvement  afforded  to  its  in¬ 
mates,  and  the  comforts  j)rovided  for  them. 
The  prison,  which  is  comjwsed  of  two 
large  buildings  inclosed  in  a  hollow  square 
two  thousand  feet  in  circumference,  is 
surrounded  by  a  massive  wall  thirty-five 
feet  in  hight.  The  workshops,  in  which 
the  convicts  are  employed,  range  over  an 
area  of  nine  hundred  and  forty  feet,  and 
are  well  ventilated,  and  kept  tolerably 
clean. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Howard  and  their 
party  first  visited  the  weaving  department, 
which  is  in  a  large  hall,  and  wliere  they 
found  the  weavers  very  busy,  and  thougli 
enjoined  to  strict  silence,  they  did  not  all 
look  gloomy — indeed,  some  of  their  coun¬ 
tenances  expressed  placidity,  if  not  exactly 
cheerfulness,  lii  fact,  none  c-an  be  utterly 
miserable  who  are  fully  and  usefully  em¬ 
ployed,  and  constant  occupation,  if  without 
Labor  too  fatiguing  to  the  frame,  must  par¬ 
tially  dissipate  even  the  tedium  of  impri¬ 
sonment. 

But  this  portion  of  the  prison  at  Au¬ 
burn,  where  those  busy  groups  carry  on 
their  appointed  tasks,  is  its  bright  side ; 
there  is  a  darker  side  to  the  picture.  The 
Howards  persiuaded  the  official  who  con¬ 
ducted  them  through  the  establishment  to 
take  them  to  a  somewhat  remote  part  of 
the  *  building — to  those  melancholy  cells 
where  felons,  condemned  to  solitary  im¬ 
prisonment  for  a  terra  of  years,  or  still 
worse,  for  life^  were  shut  up,  and  the 
sight  of  those  living  dead  was  enough  to 
freeze  the  warm  blood  in  their  veins ! 
Who  that  has  ever  visited  this  site,  where 
the  Americans  deemed  that  mercy  held 
her  sway,  but  must  have  felt  a  thrill  of 
horror  on  looking  on  those  poor  objects 
of,  shall  we  say,  mistaken  philanthrophy  ? 
whose  pallid  features  were  only  expressive 
of  misery  and  despair.  The  experiment 
which  was  made  at  Auburn  of  awarding 
solitary  imprisonment  for  many  years  or 
for  life,  instead  of  death,  in  cases  where 
capital  punishment  was  the  sentence  pro¬ 
nounced  on  the  criminal,  has  probably 
been  relinquished,  but  at  the  period  refer¬ 
red  to  it  was  in  full  operation,  and  much 
lauded  as  a  humane  act  of  legislation. 

By  the  prisoners  themselves  this  com¬ 
mutation  of  punishment  was  not  accepted 
as  a  boon  ;  tney  would  rather  have  faced 
I  death  than  be  condemned  to  this  living 
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tomb.  Nor  did  it  appear  that  they,  at 
least  most  of  them,  profited  by  the  time 
afforded  them  for  rejientaiice ;  they  became 
sullen,  savage,  and  often  deranged  in  intel¬ 
lect.  Could  it  be  otherwise  ? — shut  up  in 
lonely  cells,  darker  and  more  dismal  than 
those  in  which  wild  beasts  are  kept  for 
show — separated  from  all  intercourse  with 
their  fellow-beings — condemned  for  days, 
and  months,  and  years  to  withering  idle¬ 
ness — no  employment  for,  no  exercise  of, 
mind  or  l)ody — nothing  before  them  but 
hopeless,  helpless,  endless  solitude  within  a 
prison’s  gloomy  walls ! 

(iod  help  them  !  At  IIi»  tribunal,  had 
they  been  sent  there  by  the  offended  laws 
of  society,  there  might  have  been  grace 
for  them,  for  who  shall  dare  to  assign 
limits  to  the  mercy  of  the  Omnipotent 
Ruler  of  the  creation  ?  But  the  clemency 
of  man  was  a  mockery  to  those  poor 
wretches,  and  so  thought  Camilla  and  her 
husband  as  they  approached  those  fearful 
cells.  The  only  ajierture  for  light  or  air 
to  each  cell  was  a  small  grated  window 
which  looked  into  a  little  interior  space, 
or  court,  with  some  sort  of  window  in  its 
roof  The  visitors  did  not  enter  this 
space,  but  stood  on  the  outside  of  a  railing 
which  ran  along  one  side  of  it.  Probably 
there  were  doors  to  the  cells  at  the  b.ack, 
through  ivhich  one  of  the  jailers  may  have 
taken  food  to  the  prisoners,  but  the  cells 
were  too  much  in  obscurity  to  discern  any 
thing  within  them. 

The  first  person  whom  the  Howards 
perceived  in 

'*  This  dark,  opproprious  den  of  shame,” 

was  a  young  man,  who  was  standing  in 
his  cell  leaning  his  head  against  the  grated 
window.  He  looked  pale,  sickly,  and 
stupid,  and  scarcely  seemed  to  notice  the 
strangers  who  now  ranged  themselves 
close  to  the  railing.  The  unwonted 
sounds  of  footsteps,  and  the  rustling  of 
Mrs.  How'ard’s  silk  dress,  seemed  to  have 
roused,  probably  from  a  lethargic  trance, 
another  unfortunate  denizen  of  the  place, 
for  a  man,  in  the  cell  nearest  to  the  railing, 
came  forward  from  the  recesses  of  his 
gloomy  chamber,  and  put  his  face  close  to 
the  iron  bars  of  his  little  aperture  for  air. 

Heavens!  whom  did  she  see  ?  Camilla 
started  and  uttered  a  faint  cry,  as  she 
grasped  convulsively  her  husband’s  arm. 
The  blazing  eyes  which  had  so  haunted 
her  memory  were  there — there,  in  that 


felon’s  prison — and  gazing  on  her  with  an 
intensity  of  expression  which  evinced  that 
he  too  remembered  her. 

“  Oh  !  Philip,  it  is  he — it  is  he  who  once 
saved  ray  life  i”  she  rapidly  exclaimed  to 
Captain  Howard.  “  What  can  he  be  here 
for?” 

“Who?”  asked  Captain  Howard,  in  as¬ 
tonishment.  “  I  never  heard  of  your  life 
being  in  danger,  or  saved  by  any  one.  To 
what  do  you  allude  ?” 

“  I  never  told  you,  because  I  took  an 
oath  never  to  speak  of  what  happened 
that  evening ;  but,”  she  continued,  rapidly, 

“  I  w’ould  have  Ix'en  drowned  at  St.  Al¬ 
ban’s  Cove  but  for  him  I  am  so  shocked 
and  distressed  to  see  here.” 

“  Who  is  that  prisoner  ?”  asked  Captain 
Howard  of  the  jailer,  in  a  low  voice. 

Tlie  man  replied,  with  a  kind  of  triumph¬ 
ant  sneer: 

“  He  is  a  countryman  of  yours,  sir ;  as  I 
believe  you  are  English,  lie  was  an  offi¬ 
cer  in  your  navy  formerly,  but  no  great 
credit  to  it,  I  guess.  He  came  out  to 
Mericay  ;  and  as  ours  is  a  free  country,  he 
thought  he  might  do  what  he  liked ;  so  he 
murdered  a  man,  and  that’s  why  he’s 
here.” 

“  ’Tis  false  !”  cried  a  hollow  voice  from 
the  gloomy  cells.  “  I  murdered  no  one. 

I  was  unjustly  accused,  and  unjustly  con¬ 
demned.’’ 

The  jailor  held  up  his  finger  in  a  threat¬ 
ening  manner,  while  he  growled  in  a 
savage  tone : 

“  Silence,  fellow  !  If  you  dare  to  speak 
you  shall  be  punished.  You  know  the 
rules.” 

“  Oh,  excuse  him  1  excuse  him !”  en¬ 
treated  Camilla,  as  she  turned  toward  the 
rude  official,  with  the  tears  rolling  down 
her  cheeks.  “  Whatever  he  may  be  now, 
he  was  once  ray  friend.” 

She  opened  her  purse,  and  taking  two 
gold  pieces  from  it,  she  slid  them  into  the 
man’s  hand.  The  almighty  dollar  M’as  a 
more  efficacious  pleader  than  any  appeal 
to  his  humanity  could  have  been.  The 
jailer  stuffed  the  money  hurriedly  into  his 
pocket,  and  then,  s.aying  that  he  must  go 
to  look  after  some  of  the  other  prisoners, 
but  would  be  back  presently,  he  took  him¬ 
self  oft’,  leaving  the  visitors  and  the  felon 
to  speak  unreproved. 

“  How  long  have  you  been  here  ?”  asked 
Camilla,  in  a  voice  broken  by  her  emo¬ 
tion. 

“  Two  dreadful  years.  Miss  Egerton.  I  • 
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would  have  rid  myself  of  the  burden  of 
life  long  before  this  if  I  had  had  the 
means,  but  I  have  nothing  to  kill  myself 
with,  and  though  I  have  dashed  by  head 
furiously  against  these  hated  walls,  death 
will  not  come.  Oh  !  to  be  once  more  on 
the  glorious  sea !  Oh !  to  be  once  more  a 
man !  or  to  be  a  senseless  clod,  rotting 
among  worms  in  the  dark  ground  !  Will 
you  do  me  a  great  favor?  Bribe  the 
jailer  to  give  me  a  dose  of  poison.  Do ! 
do !”  he  urged,  while  he  held  up  his 
clasped  hands,  and  his  wild  eyes,  brilliant 
beyond  description  at  that  moment,  look¬ 
ed  imploringly  at  her. 

“  Oh  !  no,  no.  Oh  !  do  not  commit  sui¬ 
cide,  I  pray  of  you !  Think  of  your  im¬ 
mortal  soul ;  remember  there  is  a  world 
beyond  the  grave.” 

“  I  doubt  It,”  said  the  prisoner,  while  a 
dark  scowl  passed  over  his  countenance. 

“  You  do  not  doubt  it,  for  you  know 
that  Alice  is  there.”  Ralph  Woodley 
groaned  and  turned  away. 

“  Do  you  know  his  name  ?”  inquired 
Captain  Howard  of  his  wife. 

“  y es.  Ralph  W oodley,  the  leader  of 
the  smugglers  of  St.  Alban’s  Cove.  You 
have  heard  of  him,  I  know.” 

“  Poor  fellow  !”  exclaimed  Captain 
Howard,  sympathizingly.  “We  must 
try  to  get  him  released  from  this  dreadful 
place.  Speak,  Woodley,”  he  continued, 
addressing  the  felon.  “  Who  are  you  said 
to  have  murdered,  where  did  the  fracas 
take  place,  who  were  the  u’itnesses,  and 
what  judge  tried  you  ?  I  will  stir  heaven 
and  earth  to  set  you  free,  if  I  can  only  get 
some  data  to  go  upon.” 

The  poor  prisoner  returned  to  the 
grated  window,  his  face  still  bearing  the 
traces  of  his  recent  agitation.  lie  told 
his  tale  as  briefly  as  possible.  lie  had 
given  up  the  smuggling  business,  and  had 
gone  to  America,  witli  the  intention  of 
settling,  or,  as  the  Yankees  call  it,  squat¬ 
ting,  in  the  ba^^k woods.  He  had  fallen  in 
with  a  man  who  seemed  to  have  taken  a 
great  fancy  to  him  ;  they  became  friends, 
as  he  thought,  and  the  man,  whose  name 
he  mentioned,  persuaded  him  to  intrust 
part  of  his  money  to  him  to  be  invested 
safely  for  future  use.  But  the  fellow 
turned  out  to  be  a  swindler  and  a  rogue. 
He  first  robbed  R.alph,  and  then  threaten¬ 
ed  to  take  his  life  if  ne  troubled  him  about 
the  money.  After  a  great  deal  of  quar¬ 
reling,  the  man  offered  to  meet  him  in  a 
lonely  place  to  settle  their  accounts.  But 
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his  object  appeared  to  have  been  to  mur¬ 
der  him,  for  after  a  very  short  conversa¬ 
tion  he  attacked  him  with  a  bowie-knife. 
Ralph  only  received  a  slight  wound,  but 
with  the  activity  of  a  sailor  avoided  the 
mortal  blow  intended  for  him,  then  with  a 
heavy  cudgel  which  he  carried  he  knocked 
his  o})ponent  down ;  he  felt  certain  that  the 
man  was  onlv  stunned,  but  at  that  moment 
two  accomplices  of  the  swindler,  who  had 
been  in  hiding  near,  rushed  upon  him. 
They  were  two  powerful  fellows,  and  they 
dragged  him  to  the  nearest  police  station, 
and  there  charged  him  with  murder. 
There  was  another  witness  to  the  fray,  a 
|>edlar,  who  was  passing  along  a  hight 
near,  and  must  have  seen  all  that  took 
place,  but  he  had  not  come  forward  at  the 
trial,  and  Ralph  had  not  the  means  to  pay 
for  his  being  sought  out.  The  swinuler 
had  either  run  away  himself  or  been  re¬ 
moved  by  some  of  liis  gang.  His  death 
was  taken  for  granted,  and  lialph  Wood- 
ley  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  life  as 
a  murderer. 

The  prisoner  also  told  Captain  Howard 
the  names  of  the  witnesses  againt  him,  of 
the  Yankee  judge,  and  of  the  place  where 
the  trial  had  taken  place. 

“  But  it  will  be  of  no  use,  sir,”  he  add¬ 
ed.  “  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  and 
Miss  Egerton,  but  you  can  do  nothing  for 
me — nothing !” 

“  We  will  try,  at  least.  I  am  Captain 
Howard,  of  the  English  navy,  and  this 
lady  is  my  wife.” 

“  Howard  ! — Howard  !”  exclaimed  the 
felon.  “I  remember  that  name.  Were 
you,  some  years  ago,  engaged  with  the 
coast-guard  in  looking  out  at  St.  Alban’s 
Cove  for  the  crew  of  a  smart  little  craft 
called  the  Water  Witch — smugglers  they 
were  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  was,  and  I  met  this  lady  for  the 
first  time  that  evening  on  the  hill  above 
the  cove ;  but  whatever  knowledge  she 
had  of  you,  you  see  she  never  betrayed 
it.” 

The  prisoner  smiled  faintly,  and  looked 
gratefully  toward  Camilla;  but  nothing 
more  could  be  said,  for  at  that  moment 
the  jailer  returned,  and  hurried  away  the 
visitors,  who  had  been  already  too  long  in 
part  of  the  j)rison. 

Captain  Howard  lost  no  time  in  making 
every  ijossible  effort  for  the  release  of 
Ralph  Woodley ;  he  called  on  the  chaplain 
and  the  governor  of  Auburn  prison,  to  re¬ 
present  the  case  to  them;  he  instituted 
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inquiries  and  offered  rewards  until  at  last 
he  succceilcd  in  finding  one  of  the  accom¬ 
plices  of  the  swindler,  for  whose  supposed 
murder  poor  Woodley  was  suffering  im¬ 
prisonment  for  life,  and  also  the  pedlar 
who  had  seen  the  meeting  between  the 
hostile  parties  and  ail  that  had  passed  on 
the  occasion  ;  and,  moreover,  he  ascer¬ 
tained  that  the  man  supposed  to  have  been 
murdered  had  been  seen  alive  and  well  in 
New- York  some  months  after  Woodley’s 
trial  and  condemnation. 

Caj)tain  Howard  was  extremely  anxious 
that  another  trial  should  be  granted  the 
prisoner  to  prove  his  innocence,  but  th.at 
was  strenuously  refused.  However,  in 
consequence  of  a  petition  forwarded 
through  the  English  consul  at  New-York 
to  the  proper  quarter,  Woodley’s  term  of 
imprisonment  was  reduced  to  two  years 
more,  and  these  not  to  be  spent  in  solitary 
confinement :  the  idea  for  this  decision 
being,  that  if  he  had  not  actually  killed 
the  man  in  question,  he  had  assailed  him 
with  the  intention  of  murdering  him. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Howard  were  not 
ermitted  to  see  the  prisoner  again,  or  to 
old  any  written  communication  with 
him  ;  but  they  placed  a  sum  of  money  in 
the  hands  of  the  chaplain  of  the  prison  for 
his  use  immediately  after  his  liberation, 
and  lodged  a  Larger  amount  in  a  bank  at 
New-York,  which  was  to  be  given  to  him 
on  his  apjdying  for  it.  They  also  left  a 
letter  for  Ralph  Woodley  with  the  chap¬ 
lain,  and  their  address  in  England,  in  case 
the  unfortunate  wanderer  should  ever  re¬ 
turn  to  his  native  country,  or  should  wish 
assistance  from  them. 

Shortly  after  having  thus  done  all  they 
could  for  the  poor  smuggler,  the  How’ards 
loft  the  United  States  on  their  retuni  to 
Europe.  At  the  expiration  of  the  two 
years  for  which  Woodley  was  still  to  be 
incarcerated.  Captain  Howard  wrote  to 
New-York  to  inquire  about  him,  and  re¬ 
ceived  for  answer  that  he  had  been  liber¬ 
ated  from  Auburn  prison,  had  been  paid 
the  money  left  for  him,  and  had  sailed  in 
a  ship  from  New-York  to  Antwerp,  but 
as  that  ship  had  foundered  at  sea,  it  was 
supposed  that  he  and  all  on  board  were 
lost  in  it. 

II. 

THE  LUNATIC  OF  THE  BELGIAN  ASYLUM. 

Some  two  or  three  years  had  elapsed 
since  Captain  and  Mrs.  Howard  had 


heard  of  the  sad  fate  of  poor  Ralph 
Woodley,  whose  death  they  believed  had 
occurred  on  his  favorite  element,  that 
ocean  on  which  he  had  so  longed  to  be 
again,  and  which  was  even  dearer  to  him 
than  his  native  land.  Camilla  was  much 
shocked  at  first  when  she  heard  how  he 
had  perished,  but  she  afterward  agreed 
with  Captain  Howard  that  the  unhappy 
outcast  slept  well  beneath  the  waves  of 
the  vast  Atlantic,  and  was  probably  saved 
a  life  of  misery,  if  not  of  crime.  She 
ceased,  therefore,  to  regret  him,  and  his 
image,  with  its  haunting  eyes,  was  slowly 
passing  from  her  remembrance. 

She  was  making  a  little  tour  on  the 
Continent  with  her  husband  and  her  bro¬ 
ther,  who  had  chosen  after  leaving  col¬ 
lege  to  study  medicine,  and  when  he  be¬ 
came  a  physician  had,  to  the  annoyance  of 
his  family,  devoted  himself  to'  the  most 
painful  and  mysterious  branch  of  the  pro¬ 
fession — namely,  to  cases  of  insanity.  He 
took  strong  interest  in  this  strange  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  brain,  or  of  the  mind,  and  w'as 
called  among  his  friends,  on  account  of 
his  enthusiasm,  “  the  Mad  Doctor.”  Trav¬ 
eling  through  Belgium  and  Germany,  he 
made  it  a  point  to  stop  and  visit  all  luna¬ 
tic  asylums  which  bore  the  character  of 
being  well  conducted.  Of  course  he  paid 
most  of  these  visits  alone,  for  neither  Cap¬ 
tain  nor  Mrs.  Howard  were  amateurs  in 
regard  to  the  arrangements  of  asylums  or 
hospitals  of  any  kinil.  However,  he  urged 
them  so  warmly  to  accompany  him  just  to 
one  in  a  Belgian  city,  the  nigh  reputa¬ 
tion  of  which  had  reached  even  England, 
that  they  consented  to  do  so. 

Camilla  would  fain  have  shrunk  back  as 
the  ponderous  door  which  led  through  a 
long  gloomy  corridor  to  the  interior  of 
the  building  was  slowly  opened  by  the 
custodier,  “  a  grisly  terror,”  who 

“  Grinned  horrible  a  ghastly  smile,” 

but  her  brother  had  drawn  her  arm 
within  his,  and  he  would  not  let  her 
go,  so  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
enter,  and  she  traversed  the  corridor, 
which  reminded  her  of  the  prison  at  Au¬ 
burn,  with  unwilling  steps,  and  a  counte¬ 
nance  as  melancholy  as  the  place  itself. 
The  party,  accompanied  by  one  of  the 
medical  visitors  of  the  establishment, 
were  shown  several  portions  of  the  insti¬ 
tution,  and  Camilla  was  obliged  to  admit 
1  to  herself  that  she  had  not  encountered 
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any  very  frightful  objects.  The  iron- 
barred  windows,  indeed,  and  the  scanty 
furniture  every  where  gave  a  prison-like 
appearance  to  the  place,  but  she  had  ima¬ 
gined  that  she  w’ould  see  human  nature 
deprived  of  intellect  —  degraded  to  the 
state  of  the  brute  creation — and  that  the 
fearful  howls  of  the  maniacs  would  be 
breaking  constantly  on  her  -ear.  Instead 
of  this  there  w’as  “  a  dread  rejiose,”  every 
thing  was  still  around,  until  she  was 
shown  into  the  gardens,  or  grounds  at¬ 
tached  to  the  asvlum.  Here  she  heard 
voices  talking  in  every  key.  Some 
seemed  to  be  preaching  to  the  empty  air  ; 
some  w’ere  spouting  snatches  of  plays, 
tragedy  or  comedy ;  some  talking  busily 
to  themselves  ;  some  whistling  “  for  want 
of  thought while  others  were  sitting  on 
the  benches  placed  here  and  there,  quiet, 
with  Lackluster  eyes,  and  countenances 
perfectly  vacant  and  stupid. 

At  length,  “  the  Miul  Doctor,”  being 
satisfied  with  his  inspection  of  the  asylum, 
and  the  answers  to  the  innumerable  ques¬ 
tions  with  which  he  had  plied  the  patient 
officials  in  not  the  very  wst  of  French, 
and  the  medical  attendant  who  had  been 
showing  him  round,  as  well  as  another 
having  taken  his  leave,  he  agreed  to  re¬ 
lease'  his  sister  and  brother-in-law  from 
any  furtlier  survey  of  this  abode  of  poor 
shattered  human  nature  in  an  aspect  so 
humiliating;  and  they  were  proceeding 
across  a  wide  lobby  or  hall,  on  their  way 
out,  when  Dr.  Egerton  stopped  before  the 
open  door  of  a  cell,  or  dormitor}',  near 
which  they  w'cre  at  that  moment  passing, 
attracted  fcy  the  peculiar  countenance  of  a 
man  w’ho  was  sitting  in  it. 

“  What  eyes !”  he  exclaimed.  “  Why 
th^  are  quite  unearthly  !” 

Captain  Howard  and  his  w'ife  turned 
quickly  round,  and  then  both  stood  as  if 
rooted  to  the  spot. 

“  He  was  drowned — he  is  dead!”  cried 
Camilla,  trembling  violently.  “  Yet  that 
is  himself.  Look,  look,  Philip !  How  can 
this  be?” 

“A  strong — very  strong  resemblance 
indeed,”  replied  her  husband  ;  “  but  it  can 
not  be  himself.  The  dead  can  not  return 
to  life.” 

“We  do  not  know  positively  that  he 
perished  with  the  ship,”  she  replietl. 

“  May  we  speak  to  him  ?”  she  asked 
hurriedly  of  their  guide. 

But  before  he  had  time  to  answer,  the 
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occupant  of  the  cell  had  risen  and  strode 
forward  a  pace  or  two. 

“  Take  care,  madam — take  care,  he  be¬ 
comes  suddenly  violent,  and  very  danger¬ 
ous  sometimes.  See  bow  his  eyes  are 
blazing.” 

“  Ralph  Woodley  !  ”  cried  Camilla, 
springing  fearlessly  forward,  though  the 
official  and  her  brother  both  caugbt  her 
dress  at  the  8.ame  moment — “  Ralph, 
speak  if  it  l)e  you.  Do  you  not  remem¬ 
ber  Camilla  Egerton  ?’’ 

“  Well — oh,  well !”  murmured  the  same 
hollow  voice  that  had  answered  her  from 
the  gloomy  cell  at  Auburn  prison.  “  You 
come  like  an  angel  from  an  angel,  do  you 
not ?  Alice  has  sent  you  again  to  me?’’ 

“  Poor  fellow !”  sighed  Camilla,  as  she 
burst  into  tears. 

“Nay,  do  not  w’eep,  dear  Miss  Eger¬ 
ton  ;  angels  should  not  weep.  Alice  is 
happy  there,  is  she  not?  He  pointed  up¬ 
ward,  with  a  finger  of  the  wasted  hand. 

“  Oh,  happy — happy  indeed  !”  sobbed 
Camilla;  “and  you  will  be  happy  too 
when  you  go  there  to  her.” 

He  shook  his  head  desnondingly. 

“  Ah !  that  will  never  oe — never,  never. 
The  sea  would  not  h.ave  me,  and  the 
grave  will  not  have  me.  Do  you  not 
know  I  am  ‘  ITio  Wandering  Jew,’  Cap¬ 
tain  Howard  ?”  he  said,  with  a  short 
wild  laugh,  turning  to  Camilla’s  hus¬ 
band. 

“  Tliat  is  one  of  his  fancies,  sir,”  whis¬ 
pered  the  guide. 

“No;  I  think  you  arc  Ralph  Woodley, 
once  in  her  Majesty’s  service,  and  as  fine 
a  fellow  as  ever  trod  the  deck  of  a  man- 
of-war.” 

The  poor  being  struck  his  forehead 
with  his  hand,  and  aAer  covering  his  ex¬ 
traordinary  eyes  for  a  moment,  he  said  : 

“  True  —  true.  I  was  once  Italph 
Woodley,  but  you  know  he  left  the  ser¬ 
vice — you  know  he  was  a  smuggler,  the 
terror  of  the  coast ;  and  then  he  was 
thrust  into  a  dreadful  prison  in  America. 
You  kindly  liberated  him  from  it,  and  he 
thanked  you  from  his  inmost  soul.  He 
embarked  for  ...  Where  ?  I  don’t  re¬ 
member;  but  the  ship  went  down  and 
every  body  in  it,  except  two  or  three  de 
mons,  and  Ralph,  and  a  little  child.  They 
wanted  to  kill  and  eat  the  child,  but  he 
saved  it.  And  then  there  came  a  voice 
louder  than  the  roar  of  the  stormy  wind, 
or  the  dark  wild  waves,  and  it  thundered 
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in  his  ear  that  he  was  to  be  accursed  for 
evermore,  and  to  be  turned  into  the  Wan¬ 
dering  Jew,  to  whom  death  would  never 
come  while  this  world  lasted,  because  he 
had  saved  the  child,  and  let  the  men  die  of 
want.  The  innocent  child  would  have 
gone  straight  to  heaven.  Why  did  he 
oppose  its  doom,  and  keep  it  for  misery  on 
earth  ?  Oh  !  it  is  a  dreadful  sentence  ; 
but  I  must  bear  it — bear  it,  ay,  for  cen¬ 
turies  to  come !” 

lie  sank  exhausted  on  a  chair,  and  the 
official  who  accompanied  the  party  ad¬ 
vised  them  to  leave  him,  for  w’hen  he  re¬ 
covered  the  temporary  exhaustion  he 
might  become  very  troublesome.  Dr. 
Egerton,  w’ell  versed  in  the  phases  of  in¬ 
sanity,  gave  the  same  advice,  and  the 
Howards  were  reluctantly  about  to  go, 
when  Woodley  started  up  again,  his  eyes 
more  intense  than  ever  in  their  indescrib¬ 
able  luster,  and,  rushing  up  to  Camilla,  he 
seized  her  hand,  holding  it  gently  but  | 
tightly,  while  he  said  raj)idly : 

“  S«*e  Alice  ;  tell  her  I  am  in  this  earth¬ 
ly  hell ;  implore  her  to  pray  for  my  re¬ 
lease,  and  lie  who  can  do  what  He  wills 
with  the  whole  wide  universe  may,  per¬ 
haps,  consent  to  set  me  free — free  to 
cleave  the  air  as  a  bird — free  to  ascend  up 
— HI)  yonder,  yonder.” 

Iiis  voice  became  husky,  the  veins  of 
his  forehead  swelled  out,  his  chest  labored 
and  foam  lK>gan  to  appear  at  the  corners 
of  his  mouth. 

“  Ho  is  going  into  a  fit,  I  fear,”  said 
Dr.  Egerton. 

“  He  is,  indeed,”  replie<l  the  official. 
“  I  must  send  a  keeper  an»l  the  doctor  to 
hin>.  Your  jtarty  really  nnist  go.” 

“Farewell,”  said  CapUiin  Iloward  to 
the  unfortunate  maniac.  “  We  will  at¬ 
tend  to  all  your  messages,  and  will  have 
you  set  free  as  soon  as  ]>ossible,  my  poor 
friend.” 

Camilla  and  her  husband  left  the  asy¬ 
lum  with  heavy  hearts,  and  Dr.  Egerton 
also  felt  much  interested  in  the  English 
inmate  of  the  Belgian  nrad-house.  On 
making  inipiiries  of  tlie  director  of  the 
asylum,  they  ascertained  that  Woodley 
had  been  placed  there  by  a  gentleman  at 
Antwerp,  who  paid  his  board  and  ex¬ 
penses,  and  having  obtained  his  address, 
the  English  party  proceeded  to  Antwerp 
to  see  him. 

They  found  that  he  w'as  a  merchant 
connected  with  the  United  States,  and 


heard  from  him  the  story  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Woodley. 

The  merchant  said  that  he  was  some¬ 
times  called  to  New- York  on  business, 
and  on  one  occasion  he  had  taken  his  wife 
and  their  only  child,  then  an  infiint,  with 
them.  After  residing  there  about  two 
years,  circumstances  obliged  him  to  re¬ 
turn  in  a  hurry  to  Antwerp,  and  his  wife 
being  at  that  time  in  a  delicate  state  of 
health,  he  left  her  there  to  follow  when 
she  was  better.  She  did  embark  in  the 
course  of  a  very  few  months  for  Antwerp, 
in  a  fine  vessel  which  belonged  to  their 
own  firm.  But  the  ship  caught  fire  at 
sea ;  the  passengers  and  crew  were  low¬ 
ered  into  the  boats  to  escape  the  burning 
vessel,  and  the  captain  himself  took 
charge  of  the  boat  in  which  were  the  la¬ 
dies  and  children,  as  w'ell  as  others.  The 
boat  capsized,  and  every  being  in  it  per- 
ishetl  except  one  little  boy.  He  had  been 
cliisped  in  his  mother's  arms,  but  the  sud¬ 
den  jerk  in  the  upsetting  of  the  boat  had 
no  doubt  loosened  her  hold  of  him,  for 
though  the  sank  to  rise  no  more,  the  little 
fellow  floated  on  the  waves  above,  which 
were  red  from  the  reflection  of  the  flames 
in  the  burning  ship.  A  man  who  was 
in  the  smallest  of  the  boats,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  last  to  leave  the  ship,  and  who 
had  greatly  assisted  in  getting  the  females 
out  of  the  doomed  vessel,  had  observed 
the  poor  child.  He  plunged  immediately 
into  the  sea,  swam  to  the  Tittle  boy,  caught 
him  firmly,  and  holding  him  aloft  in  one 
I  hand,  swam  back  to  the  boat,  and  placed 
j  him  s.afely  in  it. 

I  Tliat  little  boat  soon  drifted  away  from 
I  the  burning  wreck  and  the  other  over- 
'  laden  boats,  and,  by  common  consent,  the 
man  who  had  saved  the  child,  and  who 
seemed  quite  at  home  on  the  treacherous 
element,  at  the  mercy  of  which  they  had 
been  left,  w’as  appointed  to  take  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  frail  bark,  which  was  their 
only  hope  of  safety  from  the  engulphing 
waves.  And  well  he  performed  the  task 
assigned  to  him.  He  cheered  the  droo|>- 
ing,  he  encouraged  the  hopeful,  while  his 
own  stem  power  of  endurance  never  gave 
way. 

But,  after  half  sailing,  half  drifting 
about  for  three  miserable  davs  under  the 
burning  rays  of  the  sun  while  it  careered 
in  the  blue  skies  above,  and  the  cold 
gleams  of  the  stars  by  night,  which, 
though  studding  in  one  mass  of  brilliancy 
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the  far-distant  heavens,  shed  no  cheering 
light  on  the  vast  chaos  of  waters  be¬ 
neath,  the  men  in  the  boat  began  to 
murmur  at  the  want  which  had  overtaken 
them.  A  bag  of  biscuits,  a  cheese,  and 
a  hamper  of  wine,  liad  been  lowered  into 
the  boat  by  the  provident  care  of  the  only 
person  who  had  thought  of  their  probable 
wants,  lialph  Woo^ey  had  had  no  time, 
unaided  as  he  w’as,  to  procure  more  from 
the  burning  ship.  The  small  stock  of  pro¬ 
visions  was  soon  exhausted  by  the  men  in 
the  boat,  though  Ralph  did  what  he  could 
to  make  them  economize  their  slender  re¬ 
sources.  lie  scarcely  ate  any  thing  him¬ 
self,  but  gave  almost  all  bis  own  portion 
to  the  child  he  had  saved. 

But  there  came  a  time  of  horror ;  the 
last  biscuit  was  eaten,  the  last  drop  of 
wine  was  drank  ;  hunger  and  thirst — the 
great  wants  of  created  life — came,  like 
iiends,to  awaken  the  selfish  desires  of  weak 
human  nature.  And  on  the  fiflh  or  sixth 
day  after  they  had  left  the  ship,  Ralph’s 
companions  proposed  to  kill  and  eat  the 
child ;  but  he  swore  to  defend  him  to  his 
last  gasp,  and  told  them  that,  as  he  was 
in  command  of  their  frail  craft,  if  any  one 
dare  to  lay  a  hand  on  the  little  l>oy,  he 
would  immediately  upset  the  boat,  and 
plunge  them  all  into  the  sea,  to  be  them¬ 
selves  food  for  the  sharks,  w’hich  they  had 
BO  long  escaped. 

There  was  something  in  the  fierceness 
of  his  eyes  that  overawed  the  men,  weak¬ 
ened  as  they  were  by  starvation.  One  of 
them  threw  himself  into  the  sea  in  a  fit  of 
delirium,  another  died  in  the  boat,  and  the 
survivors — with  the  exception  of  Ralph 
Woodley,  of  a  cabin  boy,  and  the  rescued 
child — made  a  cannibal  meal  on  his  re¬ 
mains.  But  these  horrors  were  merci¬ 
fully  permitted  to  end ;  a  vessel  hove  in 
sight,  and  passing  near  them  observed 
the  ^at,  with  its  human  freight,  tossing 
about  on  the  undulating  waves.  The 
captain  humanely  came  to  the  assistance 
of  the  poor  sufferers,  and  they  were  soon 
placed  m  safety  on  board  his  ship,  which 
was  bound  to  Rotterdam.  But  of  the 
persons  thus  saved,  only  Ralph,  the  cabin- 
Doy,  and  the  child,  survived  to  reach  the 
shore.  Every  attention  was  paid  to  them 
at  Rotterdam,  and  they  were  sent  on  to 
Antwerp,  where  of  course  Ralph  Woodley 
was  received  with  the  utmost  gratitude 
by  the  father  of  the  child  whom  he  had 
saved.  The  merchant  was  most  anxious 
to  do  any  thing  and  every  thing  for  him. 
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and  would  gladly  have  placed  Ralph  in 
some  situation  in  which  he  might  have 
made  a  comfortable  living,  and  become  a 
useful  and  respectable  member  of  society. 
But  his  good  intentions  were  all  frustr.ated, 
for  symptoms  of  insanity  soon  evinced 
themselves  in  the  ill-fated  smuggler — in¬ 
sanity,  no  doubt,  first  brought  on  by  his 
terrible  imprisonment  at  Auburn,  and  in¬ 
creased  bv  the  sufferings  and  hoiTors  to 
which  he  tad  been  exposed  after  leaving 
the  ship  that  was  on  fire. 

He  became  so  decidedly  deranged,  and 
at  times  so  very  violent,  that  it  was  found 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  him  placed 
under  restraint,  and  he  was  taken  to  the 
asylum  where  the  Howards  had  found 
him,  and  where  all  his  expenses  M  ere  de- 
fraved  by  the  Antwerp  merchant. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Howard  M-ere  anxious 
to  have  shared  this  expense,  and  as.sisted 
in  maintaining  their  poor  countryman ; 
but  the  father  of  the  rescued  child  M’ould 
not  hear  of  this  arrangement,  alleging  that 
no  money  could  repay  his  obligations  to 
the  man  who  had  tM’ice  saved  his  only 
child  from  death.  But  he  promised  to 
send  them  tidings  from  time  to  time  of 
the  poor  lunatic,  and  the  Howards  return¬ 
ed  to  England  M’ithout  seeing  him  again. 
The  accounts  they  received  M'ere  alu’ays 
the  same  ;  there  was  no  improvement  in 
Ralph’s  condition,  and  it  was  feared  that 
his  insanity  M’ould  end  only  M’ith  his  life. 

III. 

THE  COUPSE  IN  THE  DEAD-UOUSK  AT  CAlJklS. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  spring  Captain 
Howard  M’as  appointed  to  a  ship  stationed 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  Camilla  M'as  to 
foIloM'  him  thither  to  spend  the  winter  at 
M.alta ;  but  for  three  months  during  the 
summer  and  early  autumn  she  M’ent  with 
her  children  to  Calais  for  sea-bathing  and 
change  of  air,  preferring  that  quiet  place 
to  its  gayer  rival,  Boulogne.  She  h.ad 
not  been  long  settled  at  Calais,  when  she 
received  a  lettdr  from  Antwerp,  informing 
her  that  Ralph  W oodley  had  escaped  from 
the  asylum,  and  as  no  traces  of  him  could 
be  found,  further  than  that  a  person  an¬ 
swering  his  description  had  been  seen  on 
the  road  to  Ostend,  it  was  feared  he  had 
met  M’ith  some  fatal  accident,  or  had  died 
of  starvation.  Camilla  was  much  grieved 
at  the  evil  fate  M’hich  had  so  persecuted 
her  friend  of  St.  Alban’s  Cove,  and  often 
and  often  did  his  interesting  countenance 
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and  wonderful  eyes  recur  to  her  memory. 
She  longed  to  know  if  he  were  really  dead, 
and  if  so,  how  he  had  died ;  but  no  intel¬ 
ligence  could  be  obtained  of  him,  and  all 
was  left  to  conjecture.  But  conjecture 
was  at  length  exchanged  into  certainty. 

One  morning  she  was  going  to  take  an 
early  walk,  as  usual,  with  her  children  on 
the  pier,  when  she  observed  a  crowd  ga¬ 
thered  Wfore  a  small  building  near  its 
head.  The  curiosity  of  the  children  was 
roused,  and  the  little  boy  who  was  hold¬ 
ing  her  hand  dragged  her  toward  the 
place.  As  she  approached  it,  the  crowd, 
which  was  composed  principally  of  boat¬ 
men,  fishermen  and  [their  wives,  and  por¬ 
ters,  who  were  always  hanging  about  the 
pier,  made  way  for  her  and  her  children, 
and,  urged  by  some  strange  feeling,  she 
moved  on  toward  a  M’indow  that  was 
open,  for  the  door  of  the  little  building 
was  shut.  On  coming  near  it,  her  son 

fmlled  her  close  up  to  the  window,  and 
ooking  through  it,  she  beheld  the  body  of 
a  man  lying  on  a  wide  bench,  or  kind  of 
wooden  frame.  Heavens !  ,  Upon  whom 
was  her  gaze  so  suddenly  riveted  ?  Be¬ 
fore  her  eyes  were  the  features  of  Raljili 
Woodlev,  swollen  in  some  degree,  it  is 
true,  an^  still  stem,  but  composed  as  if  in 
a  calm  and  dreamless  sleep  I  Ralph  ? 
Yes,  it  was  Ralph  Woodley  nimself. 

Mrs.  Howard  felt  like  to  faint,  but,  re¬ 
covering  herself,  she  turned  to  a  respect¬ 
able  man  who  was  standing  by,  whom  she 
knew,  as  his  wife  kept  a  shop  at  which  she 
dealt,  and  asked  him  how  the  body  had 
been  brought  there,  and  where  it  had  been 
found.  She  was  informed  that  the  body 
had  been  discovered  early  that  morning 
at  low  tide,  jammed  in  among  some  of  the 
thick  wooden  posts  which  supported  the 

{)ier.  There  was  no  evidence  to  prove  how 
ong  it  had  been  there,  except  that  it  was 
not  under  the  pier  at  low  water  the  even¬ 
ing  before.  The  boatmen  around  remind¬ 
ed  Camilla  that  the  previous  night  had 
been  a  very  wild  one ;  m  short,  that  it  had 
blown  quite  a  heavy  gale  about  midnight; 
’  and  as  one  or  two  small  craft  had  b^n 
seen  at  some  distance,  laboring  in  the 
storm,  it  was  probable  that  there  had  been 
some  wreck,  or  that  the  man  had  been 
washed  overboard.  Camilla  asked  if  any 
thing  giving  a  clue  to  what  he  was,  had 
been  found  upon  him.  She  was  answer¬ 
ed,  “Not  yet;  the  proper  officials  would 
be  down  presently,  when  his  pockets,  etc., 
would  be  examined.” 
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She  waited  until  these  persons  arrived, 
and  then  telling  them  that  she  had  known 
the  poor  drowned  man  for  many  years, 
and  that  he  was  a  countryman  of  hers,  she 
offered  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  fu¬ 
neral,  if  they  would  intrust  the  remains  to 
her,  and  would  hand  over  to  her  any  docu¬ 
ment  that  might  be  found  about  him.  Her 
proposal  was  conveyed  to  the  mayor,  and 
as  It  was  backed  by  the  English  clergy¬ 
man  at  Calais,  her  petition  was  granted. 

Nothing  was  found  on  the  body  but  an 
old  pocket-book,  which  had  been  sewn  to 
his  clothes.  It  was,  of  course,  saturated 
with  sea-water,  but  in  it  were  found  a  lock 
of  very  fair  hair,  and  a  piece  of  paper, 
much  stained,  on  which  was  written  the 
address  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  Howard  in 
England.  The  ring  which  Camilla  had 

given  him  on  the  hill  above  St.  Alban's 
ove  was  not  there;  that  had  probably 
been  stolen  from  him,  either  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  prison  or  the  Belgian  asylum,  or  lost 
in  some  of  his  strange  wanderings  on  land 
and  sea. 

The  corpse  of  the  unfortunate  man  was 
removed  to  a  room  hired  by  the  English 
chaplain  for  its  reception  ;  and  the  funeral 
took  place  at  the  English  burying-ground 
at  the  Basse  Ville,  attended  by  Mrs. 
Howard  and  her  children,  by  the  greater 
i  part  of  the  English  residents  at  Calais,  and 
by  the  French  fishermen  and  boatmen  who 
had  taken  the  body  from  the  wet  sands  to 
the  dead-house  at  the  top  of  the  pier. 
The  beautiful  service  of  the  Church  of 
England  for  the  burial  of  the  dead  was 
read  most  impressively  by  the  worthy 
chaplain,  and  as  dust  was  committed  to 
dust,  the  only  friend  of  the  tenant  of  that 
coffin  which  had  just  been  lowered  into 
the  grave  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears — 
an  unaffected  tribute  of  regard  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  him  who  had  once  saved  her  life, 
and  who,  with  his  haunting  eyes,  had 
claimed  so  many  of  her  thoughts  for  years 
of  the  past. 

Long  and  bitterly  did  Camilla  weep; 
and  long  did  she  linger  by  the  humble 
grave  after  the  service  was  over.  At 
length  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees  by 
the  new-raised  mound,  and  murmured,  as 
if  the  cold  ear  of  death  could  hear : 

“Farewell,  child  of  misfortune!  fare¬ 
well  !  But  oh !  may  your  spirit,  so  trou¬ 
bled  here,  have  been  received  through  Him 
wha  is  ‘  the  resurrection  and  the  life’  into 
pardon  and  peace  in  brighter  worlds  be¬ 
yond  the  dreary  tomb !” 

SS 
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The  character  of  this  great  historian, 
his  talents,  his  genius,  his  fame,  his  form, 
and  the  lineaments  of  his  face  and  features, 
possess  an  abiding  interest  and  attraction. 
To  gratify  this  natural  feeling  we  have 
have  had  engraved  a  new,  fine  and  life-like 
portrmt  of  this  eminent  man.  The  pho¬ 
tograph  was  taken  late  in  life,  so  that  this 
engraved  portrait  presents  a  very  accurate 
impression  of  what  he  was  before  the  eye 
of  the  observer  just  before  his  death. 
The  artist,  Mr.  Ferine,  has  done  the  sub¬ 
ject  ample  justice  in  the  beautiful  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  engraving.  It  is  pure  line  and 

ale,  which  can  not  fail  to  please  our 
jrs.  Thus  his  features  will  remain 
stereotyped  before  the  eye,  and  never 
grow  old  by  increasing  age.  A  brief  bio¬ 
graphic  sketch,  which  is  all  we  have  here 
room  for,  will  add  interest  to  the  por¬ 
trait. 

The  distinguished  statesman,  orator, 
poet,  essayist,  and  historian,  Thomas 
Dabington  Lord  Macaulay,  was  bom  at 
Rothley  Temple,  in  the  county  of  Leices¬ 
ter,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  1800. 
He  was  grandson  of  the  Rev.  John  Ma¬ 
caulay,  A.M.,  Presbyterian  minister  of  In¬ 
verary,  and  son  of  the  celebrated  philan¬ 
thropist,  Zachary  Macaulay,  whose  great 
exertions  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  African  race,  and  unceasing  labors  to 
effect  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade, 
won  for  him  an  enduring  fame  and  a  mon¬ 
ument  in  Westminster  Abbey.  One  of 
the  sisters  of  the  eminent  man  just  named, 
married  Mr.  Thomas  Babington,  a  rich 
English  merchant,  and  the  name  Thomas 
Babington”  was  bestowed  on  the  nephew 
— the  subject  of  our  present  memoir. 
Early  in  liife  he  was  sent  to  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge,  where  his  career  was  one 
of  high  distinction.  Before  he  had  reach¬ 
ed  his  nineteenth  year,  he  won  the  Chan¬ 
cellor's  medal  for  a  poem  entitled  Pont,- 
peii;  two  years  afterwards  he  gained  the 
same  Chancellor’s  medal  for  another  po¬ 
etic  work,  entitled  Evening.  These  poems 
were  both  published,  and  they  served  to 
bring  the  author  prominently  into  notice. 
Soon  after  the  issue  of  Evening^  he  was 
elected  to  the  Craven  Scholarship,  and,  in 


1822,  he  graduated  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and 
was  elected  Fellow  of  Trinity  College. 
In  1825  he  obtained  his  Master  of  Arts 
degree,  and,  adopting  the  law  as  his  future 
profession,  he  underwent  the  usual  course 
of  stu^,  and  was  called  to  the  bar,  at  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn,  in  February,  1826. 

In  the  meantime,  the  young  student 
began  to  develop  a  taste  for  literary  pur¬ 
suits.  He  commenced  bpr  contributing 
essays  and  ballads  to  a  periodical  of  limit¬ 
ed  circulation,  called  Knight's  Quarterly 
Magazine:  his  papers,  always  looked  for 
with  muen  interest,  speedily  became  the 
attraction  of  the  Magazine.  Principally 
from  the  tone  and  weight  of  Macaulay’s 
contributions,  this  Review  was  looked 
upon  as  a  work  of  considerable  literary 
importance.  Professor  Wilson  used  to 
say  that  its  four  or  five  volumes  (beyond 
which  the  work  did  not  extend)  equalled  in 
talent  any  other  four  or  five  in  the  compass 
of  periodical  literature.  But  Macaulay’s 
genius  soon  found  a  wider  field.  In  Au¬ 
gust,  1825,  some  six  months  before  his  call 
to  the  bar  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  while  still 
under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  he  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  Edinburgh  Review  his  fa¬ 
mous  essay  on  “  Milton.”  This  was  the  first 
of  that  lon^  series  of  brilliant  essays,  with 
which,  dunng  twenty  years  subsequently, 
he  enriched  the  pages  of  the  Review. 

The  Whig  party,  then  in  power,  were 
not  slow  to  reco^ize  the  merits  of  the 
son  of  Zachary  Macaulay.  They  gave 
him  a  lucrative  appointment,  (a  Comrois- 
sionership  in  Bankruptcy,)  and  in  1830  in¬ 
troduced  him  into  the  house  of  Commons, 
by  placing  the  “pocket-borough”  of  Caine 
at  his  disposal.  As  a  member  of  the  le¬ 
gislative  l^y,  Mr.  Alacaulay  distinguish- 
^  himself  by  a  zealous  devotion  to  the 
business  and  debates  of  the  time.  He  be* 
came  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Control, 
and  fignred  prominently  in  the  protracted 
Parliamentary  discussions  on  the  Reform 
Bill.  Mr.  Macaulay’s  speech  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  created  a  degree  of  interest  sufficient 
to  warrant  its  republication  in  the  form  of 
a  pamphlet.  In  December,  1832,  he  was 
returned  to  the  first  Reformed  Parliament 
as  member  for  the  borough  of  Leeds. 
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He  continued  to  represent  the  constituen¬ 
cy  of  this  important  borough  until  Febru¬ 
ary,  1834,  when  he  resigned  his  seat  and 
his  appointment  at  the  Board  of  Control, 
to  go  out  to  India  as  a  member  of,  and 
legd  adviser  to,  the  Supreme  Council  of 
Calcutta.  He  remained  in  the  East  about 
three  years  ;  during  his  stay  he  acquired  a 
handsome  independency  by  the  lucrative 
nature  of  his  ofKce,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  continued  to  perform  his  duties  as  one 
of  the  Edinburgh  Eeviete  staff.  Some  of 
his  most  elaborate  articles,  we  arc  told, 
were  then  written  and  sent  over  from  Cal¬ 
cutta.  On  his  return  to  England,  Mr. 
Macaulay  turned  his  acquaintance  with  the 
aflairs  of  India  to  account  in  his  essays  on 
“Lord  Clive”  and  “Warren  Hastings.” 

In  the  year  1839,  Mr.  Macaulay  again 
accepted  office  under  Government.  He 
became  Secretary  at  War,  and  was  soon 
after  elected  Jlember  of  Parliament  for 
the  city  of  Edinburgh.  The  right  honor¬ 
able  gentleman  retained  this  position  in 
the  Government  until  September,  1841, 
when  the  Whig  ministry  in  which  he 
served  gave  w’ay  to  the  second  cabinet  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  he  (Mr.  Macaulay) 
was  consequently  deprived  of  office.  The 
general  election,  which  followed  immedi¬ 
ately  afterward,  did  not  disturb  Mr.  Ma¬ 
caulay  in  the  possession  of  his  scat  for 
Edinburgh.  He  was  reelected,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  sit  for  that  city.  During  the 
whole  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  rule,  he  was 
conspicuous  as  an  active  member  of  the 
Whig  Opposition,  and  as  a  consistent 
advocate  of  free-trade  and  other  liberal 
measures.  In  1846,  Sir  Robert,  having 
carried  his  great  measure  of  Commercial 
Reform,  succumbed  to  the  unceasing  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  “  country  party,”  and  made 
way  for  the  return  of  the  Whigs  under 
Lord  John  Russell.  Mr.  MacauLay  re¬ 
sumed  office  in  this  administration  as  Pay¬ 
master-General  of  the  Forces,  with  a  seat 
in  the  Cabinet ;  and  he  fulfilled  the  duties 
of  the  position  until  1847,  w’hen  he  unex- 
pecteilly  lost  his  seat  in  Parliament.  The 
majority  of  the  constituents  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  capital  disagreed  with  the  right  hon¬ 
orable  gentleman  on  the  subject  of  the 
Maynooth  Grant,  and  took  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  the  general  election  to  oust  him  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Cowan,  a  citizen,  whose  the¬ 
ological  bias  and  ecclesiastical  views  were 
much  more  in  favor.  The  rejection  of  so 
tlistinguishcd  a  man  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  caused  great  surprise,  and  was 


warmly  discussed  all  over  the  country.  Re¬ 
gret  at  so  untoward  an  event  was  so  gen¬ 
erally  expressed  that  Mr.  Macaulay  might 
easily  have  found  another  constituency 
anxious  for  his  services,  but  he  preferred 
availing  himself  of  the  opportunity  thus 
presented  of  withdrawing  altogether  from 
the  duties  of  Parliament.  At  the  next 
general  election  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh 
recovered  their  credit  by  replacing  Mr. 
Macaulay  in  his  former  position,  although 
the  right  honorable  gentleman  declined  to 
come  forward,  to  canvass,  or  in  any  way 
to  solicit  the  favor  of  the  electors.  During 
the  next  three  or  four  years,  he  continued 
their  representative  in  Parliament,  but  the 
state  of  his  health  prevented  him  from  at¬ 
tending  the  House  with  his  accustomed 
zeal.  At  length,  in  1856,  he  resigned  his 
seat,  and  at  the  same  time  intimated  his 
intention  of  not  again  resuming  public  or 
parliamentary  life. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  world  of  literature 
that  Mr.  Macaulay  has  won  his  fame. 
As  an  essayist  he  had  established  a  bril¬ 
liant  reputation  long  before  his  History 
was  comraenoed.  Some  years  after  his  re¬ 
turn  from  India,  he  continued  as  sedulous¬ 
ly  as  ever  his  contributions  to  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Jieview.  In  1842,  he  published  his 
Lays  of  Ancient  Rome;  in  1843,  he  is¬ 
sued  a  collected  edition  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  of  his  Essays,  and  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  he  made  his  last  contribution  to 
that  particular  form  of  literature  in  the 
paper  “The  Earl  of  Chatham.”  It  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and 
was  included  in  the  subsequent  editions  of 
his  collected  essays.  The  hrst  and  second 
volumes  of  Mr.  Macaulay’s  great  work. 
The  History  of  England,  from  the  Ac¬ 
cession  of  James  II.,  w'ere  published  in 
1 849,  and  their  appearance  excited  unusual 
public  interest.  Edition  after  edition  was 
printed,  and  as  rapidly  consumed.  An 
extraordinary  degree  of  eagerness  was 
manifested  tor  the  continuation  of  the 
History ;  and  when,  in  1856,  the  third  and 
fourth  volumes  did  apjiear,  they  caused  a 
furore  of  excitement  in  the  publishing  and 
reading  world  of  Britain  “  to  which,”  ob¬ 
serves  a  good  authority,  “  the  annals  of 
Patemoster-Row  hardly  furnish  any  paral¬ 
lel.” 

An  interesting  analysis  of  the  historian’s 
style  appears  in  Gilfillan’s  Literary  Por¬ 
traits,  from  which  we  are  tempted  to  ex¬ 
tract  a  few  lines : 

“  His  writings  have  all  the  stimulus  of 
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oracular  decision,  without  one  particle  of 
oracular  darkness.  His  papers,  too,  are 
thickly  studded  with  facts.  This  itself, 
in  an  age  like  ours,  is  enough  to  rcoora- 
mend  them,  especially  when  these  facts  are 
so  airefully  selected — when  told  now  with 
emphasis  so  striking,  and  now  with  negli¬ 
gence  so  graceful ;  and  when  suspended 
around  a  theory,  at  once  dazzling  and 
slight — at  once  paradoxical  and  pleasing. 
The  reader,  beguiled,  believes  himself 
reading  something  more  agreeable  than 
history,  and  more  veracious  than  fiction. 
It  is  a  very  waltz  of  facts  that  he  witness¬ 
es  ;  and  yet  how  consoling  to  reflect  that 
they  are  facts,  after  all !  Again,  Macau¬ 
lay,  as  we  have  repeatedly  hinted,  is  given 
to  paradoxes.  But  then  these  paradoxes 
are  so  harmless,  so  respectable,  so  well- 
behaved — his  originalities  are  so  orthodox, 
and  his  mode  of  expressing  them  is  at 
once  so  strong  and  so  measured — that  peo¬ 
ple  feel  both  the  tickling  sensation  of  nov¬ 
elty,  and  a  perfect  sense  of  safety,  and  are 
slow  to  admit  that  the  author,  instead  of 
being  a  bold,  is  a  timorous  thinker,  one 
of  the  literary  as  well  as  political  juste- 
milieu.  Again,  his  manner  and  style  are 
thoroughly  English.  As  his  sympathies 
are,  to  a  great  degree,  with  English  modes 
of  thought  and  habits  of  action,  so  his  lan¬ 
guage  is  a  stream  of  English  undefiled. 
All  the  territories  which  it  has  traversed 
have  enriched,  without  coloring,  its  waters. 
Even  the  most  valuable  of  German  refine¬ 
ments — such  as  that  common  one  of  sub¬ 
jective  and  objective — are  sternly  shied. 
Scarcely  a  phrase  or  word  is  introduced 
which  Swift  would  not  have  sanctioned. 
In  anxiety  to  avoid  a  barbarous  and  Mo¬ 
saic  diction,  he  goes  to  the  other  extreme. 
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and  practices  purism  and  elaborate  simpli¬ 
city.  Perhaps,  under  a  weightier  burden, 
such  a  style  might  break  down  ;  but,  as  it 

is,  it  floats  on,  and  carries  the  reader  with 

it,  in  all  safety,  rapidity,  and  ease.” 

In  September,  1857,  the  historian  re¬ 
ceived  the  dignity  of  a  Peerage  in  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  his  great  literary  services ;  in 
addition  to  this,  he  has  at  different  times 
received  other  honors,  to  which  we  must 
make  a  brief  allusion.  He  was  elected 
Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow 
in  1849 ;  in  the  same  year,  he  was  elected 
a  bencher  of  Lincoln’^s  Inn ;  in  1 850,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  honorary  office  of 
Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  Royal 
Academy;  and  in  1853  he  received  the 
Prussian  Order  of  Merit. 

Lord  Macaulay  continued  his  labors  on 
his  great  w’ork  of  bringing  down  his  JTis- 
tory  to  a  late  period  until  near  the  close 
of  1859.  For  some  years  he  had  suffered 
from  an  affection  of  the  heart,  and,  about 
three  weeks  previous  to  his  death,  he  had 
a  return  of  threatening  symptoms.  But 
he  appeared  to  rally  again.  On  Monday 
of  the  week  he  died,  he  entertained  his 
family  at  a  Christmas  party.  On  that  oc- 
j  casion,  he  was  so  unlike  himse  If  as  to  be 
rather  silent.  His  friends,  on  parting 
j  with  him  that  night,  little  thought  that  in 
less  than  eighty-four  hours,  he  would  be 
no  more  for  this  world.  On  Wednesday 
evening,  about  eight  o’clock,  he  died  in  a 
fainting  fit,  without  the  least  pain.  On 
the  Monday  following,  the  funeral  obse¬ 
quies  were  performed,  and  his  mortal  re¬ 
mains  deposited  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
i  that  great  mausoleum  where  sleep  so  many 
I  of  the  wise  and  good  of  past  ages. 


The  Bcaubahsais  Family  ajto  the  Duke  of  The  second  became  the  wife  of  the  Prince  of  Hohen- 
Ledcbtesbceo. — Eugene  de  Beaiihamais  (the  bro-  soIlem-Hedieugen.  The  third  married  Don  Pedro; 
tSer  of  Hortense,  the  Duchess  of  St.  Leu,  mother  of  and  the  fourth  became  the  wife  of  a  Count  of  War- 
Louis  Napoleon)  acted  as  Napoleon’s  aid  de-camp  tenberg.  The  elde-t  son,  Augustus,  married  the 
in  Italy  and  Egypt ;  commanded,  at  Mareng<',  a  hri-  Queen  of  Portugal,  Donna  Maria,  but  is  since  dead, 
ndc  of  the  guatil ;  was  made  an  Imperiu  Prince,  leaving  the  present  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg  his  sur- 
Viceroy  of  Italy,  and  heir  to  the  crown  of  Lombar-  viving  brother,  who,  in  1839,  married  the  Grand 
dy.  After  the  events  of  1814  he  retired  to  the  Duchess  Maria,  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  of 
Court  of  Bavaria — was  created  Duke  of  Leuchten-  Russia  So  widely  connected  are  the  ramiticationii 
berg,  and  died  in  1824,  leaving  two  sons  and  four  of  the  Beauharnais  family,  which  traces  its  pedigree 
daughtera  llie  eldest  daughter  married  Oscar,  the  no  farther  back  than  the  aid-de-camp  of  the  Em- 
■on  of  BemadoUe,  and  became  Queen  of  Sweden !  peror,  and  Josephine  of  Martinique  I 
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LANDSLIPS  IN  ENGLAND. 


In  certain  parts  of  our  coast,  it  seems 
as  though  a  continual  encroachment  is 
made  bv  the  sea  upon  the  land,  while  in 
other  places  the  land  gains  upon  the  sea. 
In  the  former  case  it  is  probable  that  the 
sea  only  gains  by  means  of  the  treachery 
of  the  land,  or  rather  because  the  water 
in  the  land  assists  its  kindred  ocean,  and 
betrays  that  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
call,  though  falsely,  dry  land.  Where  this 
betrayal  is  carriea  on,  the  path  by  which 
we  went  along  the  edge  of  the  cliff  last 
year  has  disappeared  ;  there  it  lies,  many 
feet  below  us,  disjointed  and  broken. 
Along  one  part  of  the  coast  of  Norfolk, 
the  sea  is  retiring  farther  and  farther  from 
the  old  cliffs  ;  the  low-lying  lands  are 
more  and  more  exposed,  though  it  is  by 
very  slow  degrees  that  substantial  advan¬ 
tages  are  obtained.  In  other  parts  of  the 
same  coast  the  cliffs  are  crumbling  into 
the  sea,  and  Cromer,  upon  the  north-east 
comer,  is  only  saved  from  submersion  by 
the  handiwork  of  man.  A  curious  case 
occurred  in  connection  with  two  parishes 
near  Cromer.  They  are  small,  and  were 
held  by  one  incumbent.  The  church  of 
the  one  parish  was  in  ruins,  a  mile  or  so 
distant  from  the  sea ;  but  the  parsonage- 
house  was  good.  Service  was  offered  in 
the  church  of  the  other  parish,  where 
there  was  no  parsonage-house  at  all.  One 
of  the  bishops  required  that  their  clergy 
should  live  in  the  parishes  where  the 
worship  was  carried  on,  and  the  time  of 
his  episcopate  was  marked  by  the  number 
of  new  parsonage-houses  throughout  the 
diocese*.  Hut  in  this  case  the  difficulty 
presented  itself,  that,  little  by  little,  slow¬ 
ly  but  surely,  the  church  was  drawing 
near  its  doom.  Every*  year  more  of  the 
churchyard  sank  over  the  cliff,  and  in  the 
course  of  no  very  long  time,  the  church 
must  surely  follow  the  tomb-stones  and 
the  graves.  Which,  then,  was  the  best 
plan  ;  to  anticipate  decay,  and  remove  the 
church,  and  repair  the  other  building,  or 
to  build  a  parsonage-house  where  soon 
there  would  be  no  church  ?  The  difficul¬ 
ties  in  either  case  were  endless. 


To  the  east  of  Brighton,  the  road  is 
carried  along  the  cliff,  nearly  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  edge ;  this  is  a  new  road ; 
the  old  road  may  clearly  be  traced  on  the 
hill  above  Rottingdean,  leading  down  toi 
the  edge  of  the  perpendicular  cliff.  Dr. 
Buckland  was  of  opinion  that  wherever 
the  dip  of  the  land  caused  the  land-springs 
to  flow  toward  the  sea,  there  the  sea 
would,  of  necessity,  encroach  ;  and,  until 
the  highest  point  is  gained,  from  which 
the  land-spnngs  flow  Landward,  there 
could  bo  no  certainty  of  freedom  from 
such  slips. 

The  Isle  of  Wight  presents,  as  one’  of 
its  most  pleasing  features,  the  undercliff 
and  landslip  on  its  southern  side ;  on  the 
back  of  the  Island,  as  it  is  generally 
called.  For  a  distance  of  six  miles,  from 
Bonchurch  to  Niton,  is  a  rough  and  rug¬ 
ged  tract  of  land,  varying  in  width  from  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  nearly  a  mile.  Inland 
there  is  a  cliff ;  seaward,  in  some  places,  a 
second  cliff ;  in  others,  a  decline  to  the 
beach  itself.  Throughout,  but  especially 
near  Bonchurch,  the  rocks  lie  about  in  the 
most  picturesque  confusion ;  and,  having 
now  large  trees,  and  plenty  of  under¬ 
wood,  this  landslip  is  exceedingly  pretty 
and  varied.  Beyond  Ventnor,  the  surface  , 
is  comparatively  level,  though  throughout 
the  gray  rocks,  and  the  green  turf,  and 
England's  wild  flowers  afford  most  plea¬ 
sant  scenes. 

Still  further  to  the  west,  we  come  to 
another  landslip,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting,  inasmuch  as,  occurring 
in  our  own  days,  it  enables  u^o  see  how 
others,  like  that  in  the  Isle  of^ight,  have 
been  brought  about.  On  Christmas  Eve, 
1839,  a  coast-guardsman,  near  Lyme  Ke-‘ 
gis,  was  going  on  his  rounds,  and  sudden¬ 
ly  he  burst  in  upon  the  family  of  a  farmer, 
with  the  astounding  intelligence  that  such 
a  field  was  “  gone.”  “  Gone  where  ?”  was 
the  answer,  but  that  the  man  could  not 
tell.  Upon  coming  out  to  see  what  had 
happened,  it  was  true — the  field  was  no¬ 
where  ;  and  the  next  morning  disclosed  a 
scene  of  ruin  and  demolition.  Down  be- 
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low,  at  a  depth  of  nearly  three  hundred  depression  was  the  result  of  subsidence, 
feet,  was  the  orchard,  and  the  cottages,  others  held  that  it  was  a  slip — that  a  low- 
whose  inmates  had  been  keeping  feast  in  er  stratum,  having  become  rotten  and 
their  master's  bouse.  Stretching  west-  slimy  from  long  continued  wet,  had  sud- 
ward  for  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  was  a  denly  allowed  the  upper  soil  to  slide  down 
perpendicular  cliff,  separated  from  an  op-  its  slippery  surface. 

posite  cliff  by  a  space  from  two  to  three  From  Lyme-Regis  to  this  landslip,  a 
Hundred  yards  wide.  In  the  bottom,  one  distance  of  about  three  miles,  there  are  in 
hundred  and  fifty  and  two  hundred  feet  miniature  the  features  which  mark  the  un- 
below,  were  the  fields;  grass,  or  M’heat,  dercliff  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Former 
or  barley,  tilted  up  and  mingled  with  the  slips  have  been  overgrown — the  exposed 
rocks  and  stones  and  rubbish  which  had  rocks  have  become  gray.  Inland  and  be¬ 
come  down  in  their  descent.  Here  a  hind  it,  toward  Ax  minster,  the  country  is 
hedge,  which  had  run  right  across  the  broken  and  rugged,  just  as  if  a  similar 
fields,  was  seen  separated  by  the  chasm  change  had  taken  place  ages  or  genera- 
from  its  kindred  twigs,  while  below,  the  tions  ago.  Again  to  the  M’est,  and  just  un¬ 
line  of  hedge  was  hardly  broken  for  some  der  Beer  Head,  (a  most  commanding  cliff, 
considerable  portion  of  its  length ;  and  from  which  the  view  extends  from  Port- 
there,  above  tne  other  cliff,  was  the  conti-  land  Bill  to  the  Start  Point,  taking  in  the 
Dilation  of  it,  standing  as  though  nothing  whole  of  that  bay  which  bounds  the  south 
had  happened.  Out  to  sea  were  rocks  of  Dorset  and  of  Devon,)  there  is  a  small- 
and  islands  of  varying  bight  and  size,  er  slip,  marked  by  all  the  characters  of 
where  yesterday  the  waves  flowed  unop-  those  we  have  described,  but  with  a  great- 
posed.  er  boldness,  as  the  limestone  is  of  a  very 

But  the  most  remarkable  thing  is,  that  compact  nature,  and  allows  the  pinnacles 
the  land  did  not  go  straight  into  the  sea,  and  towers  to  remain  reared  far  above  the 
carrying  all  before  it.  While  the  chasm  is  low-lying  and  softer  rubbish, 
as  we  have  described  it,  it  communicates  The  last  landslip  of  which  we  have  any 
with  the  shore  only  at  its  extremities ;  account  took  place  in  May,  on  the  coast 
throughout  its  course  it  is  separated  from  between  Lyme-Regis  and  Charmouth. 
the  beach  by  a  mass  of  the  solid  earth  Several  men  and  boys  were  at  work  in 
which  was  not  affected  by^  the  ruin.  Upon  gardens  on  and  near  the  spot,  and  one  boy 
it  the  crops  were  growing  as  they  had  escaped  with  his  life  by  jumping  over  the 
been ;  there  is  still  the  continuance  of  the  cracks  as  they  opened  under  him,  as  in  an 
hedge,  and  like  an  island  remains  this  earthquake.  A  woman  who  was  near  at 
portion  of  the  land,  separated  by  the  land-  the  time  was  so  terrified  that  she  threw 
slip  from  contact  with  the  main  land.  It  herself  flat  upon  the  ground.  Her  fright 
seems  as  though  the  sunk  portion  had  may  well  be  excused,  for  half-a-dozen  acres 
gone  underneath  this  mass,  or  had  dis-  of  land  marching  off  bodily  must  be  a 
placed  the  foundation  in  such  a  manner,  strange  sight,  and  one  not  altogether  de- 
tbat  it  supplied  the  place  with  its  own  void  of  the  terrible.  A  man,  who  was 
rocks.  close  at  hand,  describes  the  noise  as  hav- 

How  many  of  the  features  which  there  ing  been  “  like  a  thousand  thunders.” 
disclosed  themselves  to  the  wondering  Scarcely  ten  minutes  before  the  slip  took 
gaze  have  vanished  1  The  soft  materi^  place,  a  gentleman  who  owned  part  of  the 
of  the  soil  has  yielded  to  the  action  of  lost  land  was  standing  on  the  edge  of  the 
wind  and  weather;  the  rocks  and  islands  very  highest  part  of  the  cliff,  expressing 
out  at  sea  have  been  washed  away ;  thou-  his  admiration  of  the  magnificent  view  be- 
sands  of  rabbits  burrow  every  where  fore  him,  as,  it  being  clear  weather,  he 
about,  and  climb  up  precipices  where  it  could  see  Portland  on  the  one  hand,  and 
would  seem  that  only  birds  could  be  the  Start  Point  on  the  other.  Within  a  quar- 
tenants  ;  and  continued  crumbling  has  ter  of  an  hour,  the  ground  on  which  he 
taken  off  the  sharpness  of  the  edges,  which  stood  was  strewed  in  fragments  upon  the 
must  have  added  to  the  strangeness  of  beach,  at  least  one  hundred  yards  in  per- 
the  scene.  Of  course  the  attention  of  the  pendicular  depth  below.  The  apjiearance 
savans  was  speedily  directed  to  what  had  of  this  landslip  is  very  different  irom  that 
occurred;  there  arose  a  strife  of  science,  of  the  gi'eat  slip  near  Axmouth,  1839. 
as  to  the  nature  and  the  cause  of  the  acci-  In  this  case  but  a  very  small  part  of  the 
dent.  While  some  maintained  that  the  detached  mass  held  together.  Nearly  the 
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whole  of  the  cliff  seems  to  have  fallen 
over,  and  to  have  been  dashed  to  atoms. 
It  is  difficult  to  estimate  correctly  the  area 
of  cultivated  ground  lost ;  at  present,  the 
distance  from  the  road  to  the  edge  of  the 
cliff  is  about  eighty  yards.  It  is  said, 
however,  that  the  slip  covers  nearly  six 
acres  of  ground.  The  beach  itself,  right 
down  to  low-water  mark,  (as  seen  soon 
after,)  was  a  perfect  chaos  of  blue  lias  and 
mud.  The  peculiar  nature  and  direction 
of  the  strata  seem  to  render  the  neighbor- 
hoon  of  Lyme-Uegis  liable  to  these  great 
slips.  The  sea  is  rapidly  gaining  on  the 


east  end  of  the  town  itself.  Part  of  the 
churchyard  has  already  slipped  away,  and 
more  than  one  grave  has  disappeared. 

In  geological  parlance,  these  landslips 
belong  to  the  Lias  group  in  the  secondary 
or  Mesozoic  series.  Near  the  Lyme-Re- 
gis  end  of  the  Devonshire  landslip,  the  face 
of  the  cliff  has  been  worked  for  the  blue- 
colored  clay  which  belongs  to  this  group, 
and  its  deep-shaded  tints  add  to  the  va¬ 
riety  of  hue.  In  fact,  that  portion  of  the 
natural  landslip  has  received  an  increase 
of  beauty  from  the  wild  ruin  wrought  by 
man’s  labor  for  industrial  uses. 
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Th«  New  Amesicin  Ctolop.edia.  A  Popular  Dic- 
tiouary  of  General  Knowledge.  Edited  by 
OcoaoB  Riplbt  and  Chables  A.  Dana.  VoI. 
XVI.  V— Zwirner,  with  a  supplement.  New- 
York:  D.  Appleton  A  Co.  1863.  Pp.  850. 

This  volume  completes  the  great  National  work 
of  the  Appletons.  It  has  involved  a  vast  amount 
of  labor  and  capital,  and  is  highly  creditable  to  the 
enterprise  of  this  great  publishing-house  in  these 
times  of  war  and  rebellion.  Long  mav  they  reap 
the  fruits  of  their  vast  labor.  The  editors’  time 
and  strength  and  talents  and  research  in  complet¬ 
ing  this  great  dictionary  of  knowledge  has  been 
long  and  deeply  taxed,  but  in  it  and  by  it  they 
have  built  a  monument  to  their  fame  and  industry 
more  enduring  than  marble.  This  work  will  find 
a  place  in  many  public  and  private  libraries,  and 
be  read  and  examined  by  many  generations  yet 
unborn.  It  is  a  great  library  in  itself. 

llxxoBiES  or  Rkv.  NionoLAs  Mitbbat,  D.D.,  the  re¬ 
nowned  Kirwan.  By  Sam’ibl  IxENiXus  Pbime, 
author  of  Travels  in  Europe  and  the  East,  The 
Power  of  Prayer,  etc.  New-York ;  Uarper  A 
Brothers.  Pp.  488,  with  a  fine  portrait  of  Dr. 
Murray. 

In  this  volume  of  memoirs  of  his  friend,  Dr. 
Prime  has  well  performed  a  very  valuable  and 
useful  labor  to  the  cause  of  religion.  Dr.  Murray 
was  no  common-place  man.  We  knew  him  well 
for  many  years.  He  was  an  earnest,  devoted,  and 
warm-hearted  Christian  minister.  He  was  a 
shrewd  observer  of  men.  In  all  bis  public  minis¬ 
trations,  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it,  in  season  and 
out  of  it,  he  went  far  to  commend  himself  and  the 
truth  to  every  man’s  conscience  in  the  sight  of 
Ood.  He  was  a  workman  that  needed  not  to  be 
ashamed.  Dr.  Prime  baa  shown  a  master  hand  in 
the  whole  arrangement  of  the  contents  of  this 
book.  It  is  very  suggestive  to  ministers  and  pas¬ 
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tors.  No  one  can  read  it  without  pleasure  and 
profit.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  it  obtain  a  wide 
circulation.  The  price  of  the  book  is  |1.25.  Any 
pastor  or  other  person  who  wishes  to  obtain  this 
interesting  memoir  of  Dr.  Hurray,  and  will  send 
$1.26  to  the  office  of  the  Eclectic,  shall  receive 
the  work  by  mail,  postage  paid. 

The  National  Almanac  and  Annual  Record  tor 

1868.  12mo,  700  pages. 

Thu  new  publication  is  of  sterling  worth.  It 
furnishes  more  full,  accurate,  recent,  and  interest¬ 
ing  information  concerning  the  present  condition 
of  country,  than  has  ever  £een  issued  in  any  single 
volume.  It  far  surpaaees  any  previous  statistical 
work  in  the  United  States.  It  should  become 
such  a  hand-book  of  reference  as  to  be  a  necessity 
for  all  persons  to  possess.  The  information  it  con¬ 
tent  is  so  useful  and  instructive,  that  it  is  worth 
ten  times  its  cost  The  price,  in  boards,  is  $1.00; 
bound  in  muslin,  $1  .25.  It  will  be  sent  free  by 
mall,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  by  the  publisher, 
George  W.  Childs,  628  Chestnut  street  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Meditations  on  Death  and  Eternitt.  Translated 

from  the  German.  By  Frederic  A.  Rowan. 

Boston:  Ticknor  A  Fields.  1868.  Pp.  414. 

This  volume,  in  its  topics  and  subjects,  presentsi 
in  beautiful  and  attractive  language,  many  ripe 
clusters  of  golden  fruit,  which  now  and  then,  if 
not  often,  come  forth  from  very  mature,  spiritual, 
German  minds.  The  serious  reader  of  this  book 
can  sit  down  to  the  perusal  of  its  well-filled  pages, 
and  feel  the  glow  of  a  warm  personal  companion¬ 
ship  and  intercourse  between  his  own  mind  and 
heart  and  the  pages  before  him.  It  is  much  like 
an  invisible  spirit  bolding  communion  with  the 
living  heart,  and  thus  imparting  instruction  on 
the  moat  important  of  ali  subjects.  Every  seri¬ 
ous  mind  will  enjoy  its  pages. 
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Tn  EifPLorMC!m  or  Wouxu.  A  Cyclopndia  of  < 
Womao’a  Work.  By  ViaoraA  Penny.  Boston. 
PablUhed  by  Walker,  Wise  A  Co.,  Washington 
atfeet  1863.  Pp.  600. 

Thu  is  a  very  asefni  and  instructive  book.  It 
is  also  highly  suggestive  of  naany  things  which 
every  oommunity  is  interested  to  know.  Employ¬ 
ment  for  women  who  are  more  or  lees  dependent 
on  their  own  efforts  for  subsistence  in  life  is  a 
great  question  of  growing  importance.  The  pres¬ 
ent  terrible  war  makes  innumerable  breaches  in 
the  ranks  of  men  slain  in  battle.  Thousands  of 
young  men  who  fall  thus  and  die  will  never  be 
husbands  and  heads  of  families.  The  young  wo¬ 
men  are  left  alive  to  pursue  life's  journey  alone. 
What  shall  they  do?  How  employ  their  time 
and  find  support?  Manr  have  the  means,  but 
many  others  have  not.  This  book  of  Miss  Peony 
will  instruct  many  on  these  important  questions. 

Two  Friends.  By  ths  author  of  The  Patunet  of 
Hopt,  and  A  PreterU  Ueavtn,  Boston :  Ticknor 
A  Fields.  1863.  Pp.  167. 

Thu  volume,  neatly  and  beautifully  executed, 
and  printed  on  fine  tinted  paper  at  the  Cambridge 
University  Press,  appears  in  the  high  style  and 
taste  of  the  publishers.  The  book,  in  its  contents 
and  subjects,  is  much  like  ripe  and  deHcious  fruit 
— rich  and  mellow  to  the  taste.  This  book  will 
impart  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  serious  and 
cheerful  reader  what  such  choice  and  pleasant 
fruit  does  to  the  body.  It  is  a  book  of  great  prac¬ 
tical  utility.  It  is  instructive  in  the  most  impor-  : 
t«nt  lessons  of  life,  and  should  be  widely  read. 

Harfee  a  Brothers,  of  New-Tork,  are  now 
publishing,  in  semi-monthly  numbers,  a  complete 
Uistory  of  the  Great  Rebellion  in  the  United  Siate*. 
The  work  has  been  for  many  months  in  course  of 
preparation  by  a  writer  every  way  qualified  for 
the  taak.  The  Introdnetion  contains  a  clear  and 
sucmoet  account  of  the  formation  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States,  and  the  origin  and 
progress  of  nullification  and  secession. 

The  history  will  comprise  a  full  account,  drawn 
from  the  most  authentic  sources,  of  all  the  events 
of  the  war,  the  intrigues  of  the  Southern  leaders 
at  home  and  abroad.  The  illnstrations  will  com¬ 
prise  portraits  of  those  who  have  borne  a  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  the  struggle,  views  of  every  scene  of 
interest,  and  of  the  most  important  battles.  The 
illustrations  were  taken  on  the  spot  by  competent 
artists.  The  work  will  be  issued  in  semi-monthly 
numbers  of  twenty- four  pages  each,  of  the  sixe  of 
Harper’s  Weeklj),  and  completed  in  about  one  year, 
in  twenty  four  numbers,  price  twenty-five  cents 
fur  each  number.  We  have  received  Nos.  1  and 
2,  well  executed. 

Memoirs  or  Maa  Joanna  Betbdns.  By  her  son, 
the  Rev.  Gxoroe  W.  Bethune,  D.D.  With  an 
Appendix  containing  extracts  from  the  writings 
of  Mra  Bethune.  New-York :  Hsrper  A  Bro¬ 
thers,  Publishers.  1863.  Pp.  250. 

The  talents  and  character  of  Dr.  Bethune,  the 
rich  memoirs  of  bis  excellent  and  sainted  mother, 
Mrs.  Bethune,  and  her  no  lees  celebrated  mother 
Mrs.  Isabella  Graham,  form  such  an  unusual  trio 
of  intellectual,  moral,  and  religions  worth  as  is  not 
often  found  in  three  persona  thus  related.  This 
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fact  will  be  sufficient  to  excite  a  deep  interest  !n 
this  volume  of  memoirs  of  a  Christian  lady  of 
so  much  worth.  The  volume  is  a  fitting  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  his  mother  by  her  eloquent  eon, 
who  was  so  well  and  widely  known  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  for  bis  efficient  servioes  in  the  pulpit 
and  elsewhere. 

The  Student’s  Histories.— Under  this  general 
title  the  Harpers  are  issuing  an  admirable  series 
of  compende,  which  give,  within  a  moderate  eom- 
pase,  the  great  facts  of  universal  history  drawn 
up  on  a  nearly  uniform  scale.  Each  work  is  in¬ 
dependent  in  itself,  but  the  whole  when  complete 
will  form  one  connected  series.  Thus  in  one  vol¬ 
ume  is  given  a  complete  epitome  of  the  History  of 
Rome,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  foundation  of 
the  Empire.  A  second  volume,  parallel  with  this, 
gives  the  history  of  Greece  down  to  the  Roman 
conquest,  when  Grecian  history  merges  into  that 
of  Rome.  A  third  volume  presents  an  excellent 
condensation  of  Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Full  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  Coming  down  to  modem  times, 
Hume's  Uittory  of  England,  with  a  continuation, 
bringing  it  down  to  the  year  1861,  is  condensed 
into  a  volume,  while  still  another  contains  tbe  his¬ 
tory  of  France,  from  the  earliest  times  down  to 
the  foundation  of  the  present  Empire  in  1862. 
When  to  these  four  volumes  as  many  more  are 
added,  the  whole  scheme  will  be  complete.  Tbe 
volumes  which  we  would  suggest  are  the  following: 
First.  One  volume  upon  the  six  great  ancient  mon¬ 
archies,  Egypt,  Chaldea,  Assyria.  Babylon,  Media, 
and  Persia;  for  tbe  five  last,  Rawliuson’s  great 
work,  DOW  in  course  of  publication  in  England, 
will  famish  ample  materials.  Second.  A  volume 
which  might  be  called  “The  Student’s  Russell,” 
taking  up  the  thread  of  European  history  at  the 
point  where  it  is  left  by  Gibbon,  and  bringing  it 
down  to  tbe  opening  of  the  French  Revolution. 
This  would  embrace  a  history  of  the  Reformation, 
and  of  the  great  Continental  wars  which  settled 
tbe  political  state  of  Europe.  Third,  ”  The  Stu¬ 
dent’s  Alison,”  condensing  into  a  single  volume 
Alison’s  two  voluminous  works,  which  give  the 
histovT  of  Modern  Europe  from  the  opening  of  the 
French  Revolution  down  to  the  accession  of  Louis 
Napoleon  to  the  Imperial  throne;  this  should  be 
brought  down  to  the  close  of  the  war  in  Italy. 
Fourth,  “  The  Student’s  History  of  America,”  in¬ 
cluding  that  of  the  United  States  and  the  Spanish 
Republics.  We  trust  that  the  Messrs.  Harpers  will 
complete  the  series  in  the  general  manner  which 
we  have  indicated,  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with 
the  thorough  preparation  of  the  different  works. 
When  this  is  done,  we  shall  have,  in  the  compass 
of  about  eight  moderate  volumes,  and  at  a  reasona¬ 
ble  expense,  an  epitome  of  Universal  Uistory  which 
will  leave  little  to  be  desired  by  the  general  read¬ 
er  or  the  students  in  our  colleges  aud  higher  sem¬ 
inaries.  The  four  volumes  already  issned  are  in 
every  respect  admirable  models  for  those  which 
should  succeed  them. 

Firino  Cannon  by  Elxotricity. — A  letter  from 
tbe  camp  of  Chalons  states  that  the  Emperor  has 
assisted  at  the  experiment  of  firing  cannon  by 
electricity.  This  new  mode  of  finng  cannon  u 
called  electro  telegraphic,  and  has  been  practiced 
at  tbe  camp  for  tbe  last  three  months,  in  presence 
of  commissioners  selected  from  the  superior  offi¬ 
cers  of  artillery. 
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“FAIR, MAID  OF  DENMARK.” 

PUN0E8S  ALUAXDKA. 

(rOB  MVIIO.) 

Fair  maid  of  Denmark  I  Britain's  Isle 
A  thousand  welcomes  bids  to  you  I 
And  with  one  universal  smile, 

Awards  to  beauty  homage  due  I 
A  Princa’a  choaen  I  loveliest — best  I 
To  tail  with  him  life's  lake  adown; 

To  bloom  a  flower  upon  his  breast — 

To  gleam  a  jewel  in  his  crowu  1 

Fair  maid  of  Denmark,  etc. 

Fair  maid  of  Denmark !  come  you  forth, 

Now  bird  and  bud  tell  sun  mer  time  I 
Like  some  pure  snow-wreath  from  the  north, 
To  glisten  in  our  southern  climol 
Come  to  us  1  be  of  ns  a  part — 

Shine  like  a  sunbeam  in  our  way ; 

A  joy  be  to  a  Prince's  heart — 

And  to  our  widowed  Queen  a  stay  1 

Fair  maid  of  Denmark,  eta 

James  Bbdton. 

Faix  or  AM  Aerolite. — A  few  days  ago,  while 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Hunter,  of  Auoliterardar,  was 
out  taking  a  walk  over  bis  estate,  be  saw  an  aero¬ 
lite  descend  upon  the  farm  of  Drumtersal,  occu¬ 
pied  by  Mrs.  M'Ewan.  The  sun  bad  just  goLe 
down,  and  the  sky  was  clear  at  the  time,  which 
allowed  him  full  opportunity  of  observation.  He 
describes  its  appearance  as  strikingly  beautiful, 
exhibiting  a  most  brilliant  light,  not  unlike  a  red- 
hot  twenty-four  pound  ball  It  fell  slowly  to  the 
ground,  and  at  the  same  time  a  larger  body  passed 
over  to  the  northeast,  in  the  direction  of  Trinity 
Gask.  The  Colonel,  who  was  within  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  yards  of  the  one  which  fell,  marked  the 
place  of  its  descent,  and  it  was  got  two  days 
thereafter  by  bis  gamekeeper.  At  the  place 
where  it  was  found  the  grass  was  bnrned  up  fur  a 
few  inches  round,  it  is  now  at  Auehlerardar 
Uousa  It  weighs  upward  of  ten  ounces,  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  detached  from  a  larger  mass. 
Another  aerolite  is  said  to  tiave  fallen  near  Stirling 
on  the  same  evening. — Edinburgh  Courant. 

A  Present  to  the  Princess  Alexandra. — On 
landing,  Mrs.  Bams,  the  wife  of  the  Mayor  of 
Qravesend,  will  present  the  Princess  with  a  bou¬ 
quet  in  a  richly-jewelled  case,  which  has  been 
purchased  by  general  subscription  by  the  ladies 
of  Gravesend.  As  on  the  occasion  of  the  Princess 
Royal’s  departure,  sixty  young  ladies,  dressed 
alike  in  red  and  bine  and  white — the  colors  of 
England  and  Denmark — will  be  stationed  along 
the  Terrace  Pier,  thirty  on  each  side.  Each  of 
these  young  ladies  will  be  provided  with  ample 
though  pretty  baskets  filled  with  violets  and  roses, 
which  they  will  strew  along  the  path  as  the  Prin¬ 
cess  advances. 

The  Rotal  Marriaoe. — The  great  reception  to 
be  given  to  the  Prince’s  bride,  on  her  arrival  in 
this  country,  promises,  as  each  day  develops  fresh 
preparations,  to  be  one  of  the  most  spontaneous 
and  magnificent  popular  welcomes  ever  given  in 
England.  Along  the  whole  length  to  be  traversed 
by  the  Princess,  from  Gravesend  to  Windsor,  there 
is  not  a  municipality  or  corporation  which  has 


not  its  thoughts  fixed  just  now  on  how  best  to 
welcome  and  do  honor  to  the  cavalcade  while 
passing  through  its  boundaries. 

The  great  excess  of  males  in  newly-settled  terri¬ 
tories  illustrates  the  influence  of  emigration  in  af¬ 
fecting  a  disparity  in  the  sexes.  Tne  males  in 
California  outnumber  the  females  near  67,000,  or 
about  one-fifth  of  the  population.  In  Illinois,  the 
excess  of  males  amounts  to  about  92,000,  or  one- 
twelfth  of  the  eutire  population.  In  Massachu¬ 
setts,  the  females  outnumber  the  males  some 
87,600;  Connecticut,  7000.  Michigan  shows  near 
40,000  excess  of  males;  Texas,  86,000;  Wisconsin, 
43,000.  In  Colorado,  the  males  are  as  twenty  to 
one  female.  In  Utah,  the  numbers  are  nearly 
equal ;  and  while  in  New-York  there  is  a  small  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  females,  the  males  are  most  numer 
ous  in  Pennsylvania. 

iNTEREmNO  Disoovert  AT  Kaplrs. — A  Naples 
letter  has  the  following; — “A  very  interesting 
discovery  has  been  made  by  M.  Fiorelli,  the  in¬ 
spector  of  the  excavations  at  Pompeii  While 
digging  at  a  depth  of  from  eight  to  ten  feet,  the 
pickaxe  struck  into  a  little  mass  of  coins  and  jew¬ 
els.  M.  Fiorelli  then  continued  the  excavation 
with  the  greatest  care,  removing  the  earth  grain 
by  grain,  and,  after  some  hours’  labor,  was  re¬ 
warded  by  the  discovery  in  the  hardened  ashes  of 
the  perfect  mould  of  a  man  in  a  lying  posture,  the 
skin  of  which  bad  dried  up,  but  the  skeleton  re¬ 
mained  intact.  M.  Fiorelli  caused  plaster  of  Paris 
to  be  poured  into  the  form  of  the  Pompeiian,  and 
the  casting  succeeded  perfectly,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  two  fragments  of  an  arm  and  a  leg  where 
the  mould  was  incomplete.  The  cast  of  the  man 
is  of  the  greatest  precision;  the  moustache,  the 
hair,  the  folds  of  the  dress,  and  the  sandals  are 
admirably  defined.  The  famous  question  of  the 
Theaaurum  of  Gronovius  and  Grevius  is  now  de¬ 
cided  ;  the  Romans  did  wear  drawers.  Also  ar¬ 
cheologists  will  be  delighted  at  discovering  the 
manner  in  which  the  ancients  fastened  their  san¬ 
dals,  and  at  seeing  the  heel  of  a  shoe  completely 
protected  with  iron.” — Galignanu 

The  Denmark,  a  Copenhagen  paper,  says :  “  The 
Princess  Alexandra  will  leave  Copenhagen  on  the 
twenty  eighth  February.  At  Kiel  she  will  go  on 
board  his  Majesty’s  steamer  Siesvig,  commanded  by 
his  adjutant.  Captain  P.  Smidth.  On  Tuesday, 
her  Royal  Highness  was  chosen  a  member  of  *  The 
Royal  Copenhagen  ShooUng  Guild.’  Mr.  Fried- 
lander,  the  ‘  Bird  King,’  had  the  honor  of  handing 
over  to  her  the  insignia  of  the  guild.  The  Prin¬ 
cess’  dresses  are  prepared  in  England,  France, 
and  Belgium.  The  rest  of  her  toilet  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  Mr.  Levysohn,  of  this  city,  and  will  not 
be  surpassed  in  elegance  by  the  best  articles  from 
the  Parisian  establUhments.” 

Ir  wc  all  had  windows  in  our  hearts,  many  of  us 
would  take  good  care  to  keep  the  blinds  closed. 

It  is  intended  to  strike  80,000  medals  at  Shef¬ 
field,  in  commemoration  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s 
marriage.  On  the  reverse  the  Prince  and  Princeiis 
will  be  represented,  and  on  the  obverse  the  Slief- 
fisld  arms,  with  the  names  of  John  Brown,  Mayor; 
H.  Harrison,  master  cutler;  W.  Butcher,  towu 
regent. 
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IF  ! 

Ah  I  dearest,  if  oar  tears  were  shed  - 
Only  for  oar  belovdd— dead ; 

Allhough  oar  Life’s  left  incomplete, 

Tears  would  not  be  so  bitter,  sweet. 

As  now  I— ah  I  no. 

Ah  I  dearest,  if  the  friends  who  die 
Alone  were  those  who  make  us  sigh  ; 
Allhough  Life's  carrent  is  so  fleet. 

Sighs  would  not  be  so  weary,  sweet, 

As  now! — Ahl  no. 

If  oft  more  pain  it  did  not  glee 
To  know  that  our  beloved  live, 

Than  learn  their  hearts  have  ceased  to  beat, 
Grief  would  nut  be  so  hopeless,  sweet, 

As  now  1 — ah  I  no. 

Tuomas  Hood. 

Raei  Mabuages  or  Pbi.vcks  or  Wales. — The 
marriage  of  a  Prince  of  Wales  is  an  event  of  per¬ 
fect  novelty  to  the  preeetft  generation.  It  is  in 
fact  an  event  of  rarer  occurrence  in  the  annals  of 
English  hbtory  than  most  pcop'e  are  aware  of  or 
would  readily  believe.  Of  all  the  fourteen  Princes 
who  have  borne  this  title,  only  five  married 
when  they  were  in  posses-l  n  of  it.  and  out  of  this 
small  nnml)er  one  was  married  abroad.  These 
Princes  were,  first,  the  renowned  knight  who  won 
the  tripple  plume  and  mutto,  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  who  married  Joan  of  Kent;  second,  Ed¬ 
ward,  the  SOD  of  Henry  VI.,  who,  at  Amboise,  mar¬ 
ried  Lady  Anne  Neville,  the  daughter  of  the  King¬ 
maker;  third.  Prince  Arthur,  the  son  of  Henry 
VII.,  who  at  fifteen  years  of  age  pledged  his  boy¬ 
ish  vows  to  the  unhappy  Catharine  of  Arragon, 
afterward  the  first  of  the  many  wives  of  his  next 
brother  Henry ;  fourth,  Frederick,  eldest  son  of 
George  II.,  who,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine  married 
the  Princess  Augusta  of  Saxe-Gotha  in  the  Chapel 
Royal,  St  James’s;  and  fifth,  and  last,  the  Prince 
Regent,  afterward  George  IV.,  to  the  ill-fated  Car¬ 
oline  of  Brunswick.  Nearly  seventy  years  have 
pa«sed  away  since  that  last  scandal  was  enacted, 
when  the  Prince  Regent  pat  the  corner-stone  to 
the  crnel  theory  that  Princes  must  marry  without 
affection  by  taking  hb  wife  literally  according  to 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  in  return  for  the  payment 
of  his  debta  In  the  long  interval  that  has  elapsed 
since  that  masquerade  of  matrimony  was  gone 
through,  the  Chapel  Royal  has  been  hallowed  by 
two  niEU'riages  ba^  on  the  purest  affection — those - 
of  her  Majesty  and  the  Princess  Royal. 

AannCTAL  Ikdia-Rvbbbb. — In  the  chemical  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Sheffield  Literary  and  Philosophi¬ 
cal  Society  were  shown  specimens  of  a  new  and 
valuable  invention,  patents  by  Mr.  A.  Parkes,  of 
Birmingham,  and  called  after  him,  “  Parkesine." 
It  is  a  compound  of  oil,  chloride  of  sulphur,  and 
collodion,  and  may  be  used  as  india  rubber  and 
gutta-percha.  In  its  elastic  state  it  is  easily  press¬ 
ed  into  moulds;  and,  when  set,  becomes  hard  and 
durable.  It  may  be  produced  of  any  color,  and 
also  made  to  imitate  ivory.  If  this  latter  substance 
can  be  successfully  imitated,  Mr.  Parkes  will  have 
accomplished  what  many  men  have  long  tried  to 
do,  and  on  which  some  have  in  vain  sacrificed  for¬ 
tune  and  health.  The  inventor  only  shows  the 
articles  as  the  work  of  an  amateur,  and  to  give 
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some  idea  of  the  capabilities  of  the  material,  which 
he  says  can  be  produced  in  quantities  at  Is.  per  lb. 

Statistics  er  the  Globe. — The  following  curious 
facts  are  stated  by  the  Abeille  Mfdiecie: — The 
earth  is  inhabited  by  1288  millions  of  inhabitants, 
namely ;  869  000.000  of  the  Caucasian  race ;  662,* 
000,000  of  the  Mongolian  race;  190,000,000  of 
the  Ethiopian,  1,000,000  of  the  American  Indian, 
and  200,000,000  of  the  Malay  racea  All  these 
respectively  speak  8064  languages,  and  profess 
1000  different  religions.  The  amount  of  deaths 
per  annum  is  888,883,888,  or  91,964  per  day,  3730 
per  hour,  60  per  minute,  or  1  per  second,  so  that 
at  every  pulsation  of  our  heart  a  human  being 
dies.  This  loss  is  compensated  by  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  biriba  The  average  duration  of  life 
throughout  the  globe  is  88  years.  One  fourth  of 
its  population  dies  before  the  seventh  year,  and 
one  half  before  the  seventeenth.  Out  of  10,000 
persons,  only  one  reaches  his  100th  year;  only 
one  in  600  bis  eightieth,  and  only  one  in  100  his 
sixty- fifth  Married  people  live  longer  than  un¬ 
married  ones;  and  a  tall  man  is  likely  to  live 
longer  than  a  short  one.  Until  the  fiftieth  year, 
women  have  a  better  chance  of  life  than  men,  but 
beyond  tha'  period  the  chances  are  equal.  Blxty- 
five  persons  out  of  1000  marry ;  the  months  of 
June  and  December  are  those  in  wbieh  marriages 
are  must  frequent.  Children  born  in  spring  are 
generally  stronger  than  those  born  in  olher  sea¬ 
sons.  Biiths  and  deaths  chiefly  occur  at  night. 
The  number  of  men  able  to  bear  arms  is  but  one 
eighth  of  the  population.  The  nature  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  exercises  a  great  influence  on  longevity. 
Thus,  out  if  100  of  each  of  the  following  profes¬ 
sions,  the  number  of  those  who  attain  their  seven¬ 
tieth  year  is;  Among  clergymen,  42;  agricultur- 
i-ts,  40 ;  traders  and  manufacturers,  88 ;  soldiers, 
32  ;  clerics,  32  ;  lawyers.  29  ;  artiste,  28  ;  profes- 
sor.-i,  27  ;  and  physicians,  24;  so  that  those  who 
study  the  art  of  prolonging  the  lives  of  others  are 
most  likely  to  die  early,  probably  on  account  of 
the  effluvia  to  which  they  are  constantly  exposed. 
There  are  in  the  world  336  millions  of  Christians, 
6  millions  of  Jews,  600  millions  professing  some 
of  the  Asiatic  religions ;  160  millions  of  Mohamme- 
dant,  ani  200  millions  of  Pagans.  Of  the  Chria 
tians  170  millions  profess  the  Catholic,  76  millions 
the  Greek,  and  80  millions  the  Protestant  creeds. 

Fanct  Debss  Ball  at  Count  Walewski’s. — The 
fancy-dress  ball  given  on  the  14th,  by  the  Minister 
of  State  and  the  Countess  Walewski,  in  their 
splendid  apartments  at  the  Louvre,  was  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  magnificence.  The  Count,  according  to 
the  mode  of  the  present  year,  wore  a  Venetian 
mantle,  whilst  the  Countess  was  in  a  most  inge¬ 
nious  costume  representing  the  Muse  of  the  Fine 
Arts.  Their  Majesties  honored  the  f8te  with  their 
prereDce,  but  remained  generally  masked.  Among 
ibe  persons  whose  dresses  were  most  remarked 
were  Mme.  Korchakoff  as  Salammbo,  the  Countess 
de  Persiguy  as  Fire,  the  Princesses  Troubetakoi 
and  Dolgorouski  as  Fortune-tellers,  Mile.  Valen¬ 
tine  Haussman  as  a  Giyisy,  Mme.  Conet^nt  Say  as 
E?thtr,  the  Viscountess  de  Brimont  was  a  Forest, 
her  dress  bearing  birds,  butterflies,  lixsrds,  and 
even  squirrela  M.  Meyer  represented  a  looking- 
glass,  M.  Haritorff  a  Finlander,  M.  Lutroth  a  Dev¬ 
il,  and  the  Marquis  de  Caux  an  Imp  in  crimson. 
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A  Maohifickkt  Noith  wbstxrn  Project. — Sen- 1 
Rtor  Rice,  of  MinneeoU,  hu  introduced  a  bill  I 
granting  a  million  acre*  of  land  to  aid  in  the  con- 
atruction  of  a  canal  between  the  head-waters  of 
the  Minnesota  River  and  the  Red  River  of  the 
North,  and  to  improve  the  channels  of  the  upper 
portions  of  said  rivers.  It  is  stated  that  by  con¬ 
structing  a  canal  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in 
length  from  Big  Stone  Lake  to  Lake  Traver, 
steamboats  from  St.  Paul  could  navigate  both  the 
Minnesota  River  and  the  Red  River  of  the  North 
to  Lake  Winnipeg,  a  distance  of  seven  hundred 
milea  Then  from  Lake  Winnipeg,  which  is  larg¬ 
er  than  Lake  Ontario,  boats  could  pass  up  the  Sas- 
katchawan  River,  due  west,  seven  hundred  miles 
to  Edmonton  House,  which  is  but  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  east  of  the  celebrated  gold  dig¬ 
gings  on  Frazer  River,  in  British  Columbia. 

Larob  Cannon. — It  is  an  error  to  suppose  the 
manufacture  of  large  cannon  a  perfectly  modem  ac¬ 
complishment.  The  82  inch  gun  of  Constantinople, 
and  the  28-inch  guns  of  the  Dardanelles,  were  made 
many  years  ago.  The  great  gun  of  the  Kremlin,  in 
Moscow,  is  reputed  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world. 
It  is  36  inches  in  caliber,  18  feet  long,  and  weighs 
97,500  lbs.  The  inscription  shows  it  to  have  been 
made  in  1686. 

Navies  or  Europb. — The  following  statistics  of 
the  naval  force  of  the  different  maritime  powers 
of  Europe  in  1863  are  taken  from  the  Almanack 
de  for  1868: 

“  England  had  in  April  last  886  armed  govern¬ 
ment  vessels.  Of  these,  412  were  steamers,  with 
an  aggregate  horse  power  of  138,995,  and  carry¬ 
ing  10,687  guns ;  144  were  sailing  vessel*,  carry¬ 
ing  4061  guns;  170  were  gunbi  ats;  and  147  were 
vessels  of  light  draft  for  coast  defense.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  iron  clad  vessels  is  not  stated. 

France  had  478  vessels,  carrying  9718  guns.  94 
of  these  are  iron-clad  screw  steamers ;  187  are 
screw  steamers  without  iron  plates,  of  which 
there  are  7  mounting  120  guns  each,  19  of  100 
guns  and  14  of  90  guns.  53  belong  to  the  mail 
service,  and  44  are  transports.  The  number  of 
iron  clad  vessels  has  been  greatly  increased  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year.  It  will  be  ob^served  that  the 
French  navy  has  a  much  larger  pro|>ortion  of 
ships  of  the  most  formidable  class  than  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  W'bile  the  number  of  French  ships  of  war 
is  85  per  cent  loss  than  that  of  English,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  guns  in  the  French  navy  is  less  than  10  per 
cent  bedow  that  of  the  English.  And  if  weight  of 
metal  should  be  made  the  basis  of  comparison, 
the  advantage  would  probably  be  on  the  side  of 
France. 

Russia  has  310  vessels,  carrying  8691  guns,  be¬ 
sides  8  floating  batteries,  and  about  300  vessels  of 
small  draft  for  the  defense  of  coasu  and  harbors, 
making  a  total  of  over  6u0.  148  of  these  are 

steamers,  carrying  2387  guns,  with  an  aggregate 
horse-power  of  87,067. 

S|>aia  has  169  vessel*  of  war,  of  all  sorts,  name¬ 
ly:  125  steamers,  (92  propellers  and  38  side>wbeel,) 
and  44  sailing  vessels.  The  Spanish  Government 
is  making  vigorous  efforts  to  increase  its  navy.  It 
has  more  than  40  steamships  in  preparation. 

A  Bobbuian  Marriaob. — The  0$t  DeuUeht  Poet 
mentions  a  strange  custom  which  prevail*  in  North¬ 
ern  Bohemia.  Every  betrothed  bride,  however 


rich  she  may  be,  is  obliged  to  go  and  beg  in  the 
neighboring  villages  for  the  featliers  necessary  to 
make  her  l^d.  She  goes  on  these  peregrinations, 
which  sometimes  last  several  days,  accompanied 
by  a  poor  woman.  Every  one  gives  her  a  friend¬ 
ly  reception,  and  she  always  carries  back  an  ample 
provision  of  feathers. 

The  Princess  Alexandra  is  to  to  be  received  in 
the  city  of  London  by  a  bevy  of  blooming  belles 
— the  brightest,  gracefulest,  and  most  fascinating 
of  the  beauties  of  the  city  ;  and  the  mode  of  the 
reception  and  all  the  pretty  detail*  belonging  to 
it,  will  be  immediately  arranged  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  a  committee  of  ladies. 

Amono  other  dlsooveries  made  in  Pompeii,  is  an 
inscription  on  the  wall  of  what  was  probably  a 
workshop  of  some  kind,  os  follows  :  “  Otiotia  hie 
locut  non  *»L  Diaecdc,  Moralor.”  This  may  be 
translated :  This  place  is  not  for  the  lazy.  Loaf¬ 
er,  depart  r  This  inscription  is  interesting  as 
showing  that  there  were  loafers  in  ancient  days 
as  there  are  in  modem,  and  that  they  were  trou¬ 
blesome  in  a  similar  manner. 

Live  Errors. — How  little  self-appointed  censors 
of  others  may  know  of  those  whom  they  con¬ 
demn!  It  is  pitiful,  the  amount  of  pain,  some¬ 
time*  ignorantly,  sometimes  selfishly,  inflicted  in 
this  way.  Love  surely  should  be  able  to  quicken 
the  mental  vision  in  this  respect.  A  careless  foot 
may  be  planted  just  as  crushingly  as  a  willfully 
malicious  one.  Alas  I  who  can  compute  the  tragic 
meaning  of  those  little  words,  “  I  didn’t  think,"  “  I 
didn’t  know." 

Durino  the  year  1863,  the  population  of  Algeria 
ha*  risen  to  8,062,124  inhabitants,  being  570,769 
more  than  in  1856.  In  this  increase  are  compris¬ 
ed  88,444  Europeans,  who  have  emigrated  within 
that  period. 

“Prat  don’t  attempt  to  dam  your  cobwebs,” 
was  Swift’s  advice  to  a  gentleman  of  strong  ima/- 
ination  and  weak  memory,  who  was  laboriously 
explaining  himself. 

An  ice  mirage  was  lately  witnessed  in  Buc- 
touche,  Kent  county,  N.  8.,  by  which  a  portion  of 
Prince  Edward’s  Island,  fourteen  miles  distant, 
seemed  to  be  suspended  in  the  air  and  very  near, 
so  that  the  clearings  and  buildings  could  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  seen ;  and  with  a  moderately  powerful 
spy-glass,  cattle  and  vehicles  could  be  distinguished 
moving  about. 

Twrntt-two  beautiful  pins,  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  coronet  on  the  top,  and  the  initials  A.E.A. 
in  diamonds,  crystals,  and  amethysts,  are  being 
manufactured  at  a  celebrated  West-end  jeweller’s, 
as  presents  to  gentlemen  attending  the  wedding. 
Twelve  beautiful  lockets  are  alse  being  made  lor 
the  bridesmaids,  consisting  of  crystals,  diamonds, 
and  amethysts  to  match  the  pins. 

Biddle  or  Cuarlbs  II. — The  following  riddle  on 
the  letter  R  occurs  in  Ueanie's  MS.  Collections, 
1706: 

“  What's  that  in  the  Fire,  and  not  in  the  Flame  t 
What’s  that  in  the  Master,  and  not  in  the  Dsmef 
What’s  that  in  the  Courtier,  and  notin  the  Clown  t 
What’s  that  in  the  Country,  and  not  in  the  Town  f’ 
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Trk  Obamob  Trade. — Oranges  are  imported  in 
boxes  containing  from  260  and  more,  and  in  chests 
holding  600  to  1000.  The  quantity  of  this  fruit  im¬ 
ported  has  been  steadily  increasing  for  some  years 
past.  In  the  three  years  ending  with  1842  the 
arerage  imports  were  884,070  boxes;  in  the  fire 
years  ending  with  1860  they  had  increased  to 
880,000  boxes.  Since  then  the  quantity  has  been 
computed  in  bushels.  The  arerage  annual  imports 
in  the  fire  years  ending  with  1860  were  977,440 
bushels.  The  quantity  taken  for  consumption  has 
now  reached  upwards  of  1,000,000  bushels,  and, 
assuming  each  bushel  to  contain  660,  this  would 
gire  660  millions  of  oranges,  or  about  22  for  each 
soul  of  the  population  in  the  kingdom.  The  Axores, 
or  Western  Islands,  from  whence  the  finest  or  St, 
Michael  oranges  come,  furnish  us  with  the  largest 
supply,  more  than  half  of  the  whole  imports  The 
expense  of  walling  and  planting  an  acre  of  orange- 
garden  is  stated  to  be  about  £16  for  the  wall,  £8  for 
sixty  fire  trees,  and  £2  for  labor.  It  yields  half  a 
crop  of  beans  or  Indian  com  during  seren  years, 
but  no  oranges ;  from  eight  to  eleren  years  half  a 
crop  of  oranges  is  obtained.  Afterwards  a  full 
crop,  which  is  sold  for  £10  to  £16.  Each  tree,  on 
arriring  at  maturity,  will  produce  annually,  on  an 
arerage,  12,000  to  16,000  oranges;  one  grower  is 
said  to  hare  picked  26,000  from  a  single  tree.  The 
trees  bk.om  in  March  and  April,  and  oranges  are 
gathered  for  the  London  market  as  early  as  Norem- 
ber.  Tlie  Portuguese  never  eat  them  before  the 
end  of  January,  at  which  time  they  possess  their 
full  flavor.  In  the  season  of  1851,  which  produced 
by  no  means  an  uousuaHy  large  crop,  not  less  than 
868  cargoes  of  oranges,  containing  about  200,000 
large  boxes,  holding  8oO  orange*,  were  shipped 
from  the  W  estern  Islands.  Fayal  formerly  exported 
a  great  many  oranges,  but  the  insect  post,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  1840,  in  a  few  years  killed  all  the  trees 
there.  Terceira  annually  exports  about  thirty  car¬ 
goes,  and  8t.  Mary  a  few  cargoes ;  but  St.  Michael 
u  the  great  mart.  In  1801  the  value  of  the  fiuit 
imported  from  thence  was  but  £10,000;  in  1850, 
£66,000;  and  in  1869,  £84,123.  It  wes  estimated 
that  the  produce  of  fruit  in  this  island  during  1869 
was  262,000,000  of  oranges  and  40  000  lemons ;  of 
these,  all  the  lemons  and  49,000,000  oranges  were 
consumed  on  the  island.  The  export  of  oranges 
from  St.  Michael  was  179,879  boxes  in  1862;  128,327 
boxes  in  1866-6 ;  100,079  in  1866-7 ;  179,922  in 
1867-8;  and  180,868  boxes  in  1868-9.  The  trade 
has  been  suffering  for  several  years  from  severe  de¬ 
pression,  owing  to  the  low  price  obtained  for  the 
fruit  in  England.  In  the  season  1868-9  the 
growers  obtained  an  average  of  lOs.  6d.  per  box, 
which  is  considered  a  very  fair  remunerative  price 
by  the  proprietors  of  orange  garden*.  More  than 
half  the  orange  crop  is  shipped  in  the  months  of 
November  and  December.  The  value  of  the  fruit 
imported  now  reaches  nearly  £600,000  annually. — 
Oardtners'  Chronicle. 

Riobt  Ubb  or  Time. — ^There  is  nothing  of  which 
we  are  apt  to  be  so  lavish  of  as  time,  and  about 
which  we  ought  to  bo  more  solicitous,  since  without 
it  we  can  do  nothing  in  this  world  Time  is  what 
we  want  most  but  what,  alas  I  we  use  worst ;  and 
for  which  God  will  certainly  most  strictly  reckon 
with  us,  when  time  shall  be  no  more.  It  is  of  that 
moment  to  us  in  reference  to  both  worlds,  that  I 
can  hardly  wish  any  man  better,  than  that  he  would 
seriously  consider  what  he  does  with  bis  lime ;  bow 
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and  to  what  end  he  employs  it ;  and  what  returns 
be  makes  to  God,  his  neif^bor,  and  himself  for  it. 
Will  he  never  have  a  ledger  for  this;  this,  the 
greatest  wisdom  and  work  of  life  f —  William  Perm. 

Loxdon  Streets. — There  are  2800  streets  in  Lon¬ 
don,  measuring  8000  miles.  If  placed  in  a  straight 
line  they  would  extend  for  more  than  twice  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  Calais  to  Constantinople,  and  walking 
ten  miles  a  day,  it  would  take  a  person  more  than 
a  year  to  traverse  them,  while  in  the  interim  a  new 
city,  vrith  from  60,000  to  70,000  inhabitants,  would 
have  sprung  up. 

The  Emperor  Loots  Napoleoh. — On  the  day 
when  I  left  London  to  repair  to  the  Ch&teau  d’Eu, 
the  sixth  of  August,  1840,  Prince  Louis  Napoleon, 
towards  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  disembarked 
near  Boulogne,  and  with  his  name  alone  for 
an  army,  attempted  for  the  second  time  the  con¬ 
quest  of  France.  What  would  be  the  astonishment 
to-day  of  any  rational  man,  who,  having  slept  since 
that  date  the  sleep  of  Epimenides,  should  see,  on 
waking,  that  Prince  upon  the  throne  of  France  and 
invest^  with  supreme  power  ?  I  can  not  read  again 
without  some  embarrassment  what  was  swd  by  all 
the  worid  in  1841),  and  what  I  wrote  myself  with 
reference  to  what  we  all  called  “  a  mad  and  ridicu¬ 
lous  adventure,”  and  to  its  hero.  Even  if  I  could 
do  so  with  full  liberty,  I  should  refrain,  on  personal 
convictions,  from  reproducing  at  present  the  lan¬ 
guage  which  was  then  held  in  all  quarters.  Provi¬ 
dence  seems  sometimes  to  delight  in  confounuing 
the  judgments  and  conjectures  of  men.  Yet  there 
is  nothing  in  the  strange  contrast  between  the  inci¬ 
dent  of  1840  and  the  Empire  of  to-day,  beyond 
what  is  natural  and  clear.  No  event  ever  shook  the 
confidence  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  in  himself  and 
his  destiny ;  in  despite  of  the  success  of  others  and 
of  his  own  reverses,  he  remuned  a  stranger  to 
doubt  and  discouragement  Twice,  vainly  and 
wrongfully,  he  sought  the  accomplishment  of  his 
fortune.  He  never  ceased  to  reckon  on  it,  and 
waited  the  propitious  opportunity.  It  came  at  last 
and  found  him  confident  and  ready  to  attempt  every 
thing — an  eminent  example  of  the  power  which 
preserves,  in  the  dark  shadows  of  the  future,  per¬ 
severing  faith,  and  a  great  lesson  to  all  who  doubt 
and  bend  easily  under  the  blows  of  fortune. — Out- 
tot's  “Embassy  to  the  Court  of  8t.  James's.'' 

PonaATioit  or  Bbitisr  Iitdia. — According  to  the 
latest  returns,  the  population  of  British  India  is  aa 
foilowa:  Under  the  Governor-General  in  Council, 
14,166,161;  Bengal,  41,898,608;  North-West  Pro- 
Tlnc«>a,  80,110,497;  Punjaub,  14,798,611  ;  Madnm, 
23,127,866;  Bombay,  11,937,612;  making  a  grand 
total  of  186,084,244  human  teings. 

Uhtailino  a  Statue  iw  St.  Paul's. — On  the  17th 
nit.,  the  statue  recently  erected  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Sir  William  Napier,  the  historian  of  the 
Peninsular  War,  in  the  north  entrance  to  the  nave 
of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  was  formally  inaugurated. 
’The  statue  has  been  erected  by  public  subscription. 
It  Is  eight  feet  six  inches  i6  height,  and  is  of  Car¬ 
rara  marble.  The  left  band  of  tne  General  is  rep¬ 
resented  as  grasping  the  sword,  a  scroll  being  held 
in  the  right.  The  pedestal  is  six  feet  six  inches  in 
bight,  and  is  of  Sicilisn  marble.  The  inscription 
is  :  ‘‘General  William  Francis  Patrick  Napier, his¬ 
torian  of  the  Peninsnlar  war,  bom  1786,  dlM  1860." 
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